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Tue fldneur who, on a fine summer’s day, is tempted to idle 
along the Rue de Rivoli, will find on his left hand side, as he 
walks from the Place dela Concorde, a clerical-looking building, 
situated opposite the court-yard of the old Louvre, and to all 
appearances quite recently restored. That building is none else 
than the Oratoire, rendered illustrious in days of yore by De 
Bérulle, Bourgoing, Malebranche, and last, though not least, by 
the well-known critic and scholar, Richard Simon. It is the 
only remaining portion of a large establishment, which com- 
prised all the usual appurtenances for a congregation of monks, 
together with a splendid library.* It is not our purpose on the 
present occasion to give the history of the révérends Péres de 
?Oratoire, highly interesting though such a subject would cer- 
tainly be; we want merely to put together, from the almost 
numberless pamphlets and volumes through which they are 
scattered, the principal details referring to the life and labours of 
Richard Simon. Ifthe author of the Critique du Vieux Testament, 
and of so many other similar works, deserves to be called, ‘‘ The 
Father of modern exegesis,” surely a short notice of him in The 
Journal of Sacred Literature is particularly appropriate; if, on 





“ See Lebeuf’s Histoire de la Ville et de tout le Dioctse de Paris. Edit. of 
M. Cocheris, vol. i., pp. 97 and 182—186. 
* Expression of M. Renan. 
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the contrary, he is to be classed rather amongst those rash 
scholars who have perverted the science of criticism, and paved 
the way for modern rationalism, still it behoves us to know exactly 
what is his true position on the list of literati, and to see how 
he has obtained the unenviable notoriety which belongs to him. 

Weshall merely allude here to the earliest works of Richard 
Simon. Born at Dieppe, on the 13th May, 1638, he joined the 
congregation of the Oratoire at the age of twenty-one ; and after 
having occupied the post of lecturer on philosophy at the college 
of Juilly, he returned to the Paris establishment, where he was 
engaged in cataloguing all the oriental manuscripts and printed 
books preserved there. His first literary production was a factum, 
which he composed on behalf of a Jew whom the Parliament 
of Metz had condemned in 1670 to be burnt, as guilty of 
having murdered a Christian child. The decision was set aside, 
and Richard Simon’s endeavours seem to have chiefly brought 
about so happy a result. Several works, referring mainly to 
Eastern lore, appeared in succession between the years 1672 
and 1675, making it quite evident that the young Oratorian was 
destined to establish for himself a very great reputation as a 
linguist and a critic. About that same time, the Protestant 
consistory of Charenton, near Paris, was endeavouring to carry 
out the often contemplated new version of the Scriptures; a 
reward of 12,000 livres had been offered to the best translator, 
and, at the suggestion of his friend Justel,’ Richard Simon 
turned his attention towards this laborious task; he went so far 
even, as to publish a sketch, or projet, stating the rules which 
he conceived should be adopted in preparing a trustworthy ver- 
sion ; but the discouragements he experienced led him to abandon 
his original scheme. However, his labours on the sacred text, 
although not worked out according to the plan he had in the 
first instance conceived, were arranged in another shape, and in 
the year 1678 a Paris publisher announced the Histoire Crilique 
du Vieux Testament, par le R. P. Richard Simon, de la Congré- 
gation de l Oratoire.4 


«Tt is a long time,’ said Spanheim, ‘since I have read any book 
with greater diligence, so far as my other occupations allowed me leisure. 
And this I must ascribe to the selection of the matters discussed, to the 
order in which they are arranged, and to the manner in which the author 
explains himself. It was difficult, in my opinion, to perform his task 
better than he has done. We see at once that Father Simon has 
thoroughly mastered his subject, and has prepared his materials most 








© On Justel, see Messrs. Haag’s excellent work La France Protestante, s.v. 
4 Paris, veuve Bilaine, 4to. See Brunet, Man. du Libraire, s.v. Simon. 
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assiduously. There is scarcely anything to be desired. He exhausts, so 
to say, the curiosity of the most attentive reader: nay, he even antici- 
pates it, and relieves it. His book is a compendium of several volumes, 
or, rather, of an entire library. We even find there directions to make a 
select and judicious collection of works, because he gives us the catalogue 
of the various authors and editions, both of the Bible in all languages, 
and of its interpreters and critics of every religious persuasion. Finally, 
we have there an inexhaustible fund of information about several dis- 
coveries equally agreeable and new. The plan of the work is not only 
curious, but regular. We never lose sight of it; we follow it gradually, 
according to the precise order of subjects. This good order seems rather 
an effect of Father Simon’s sound sense, and of the accuracy of his mind, 
than a method learnt at college, and borrowed from the rules of logic. 
But what delights one, perhaps, most is, that he never abandons his 
subject. There are no vain, useless, or tedious disquisitions. He 
instructs and entertains the reader without wearying him. He never 
makes a display of erudition out of place, far-fetched, or which does not 
seem perfectly familiar to him. His criticism—the greater part of it at 
any rate—has nothing confused, morose, captious about it. It is, on the 
contrary, full of frankness, honesty, and good faith. He does not appear 
enslaved by all the prejudices which characterize habitually persons of his 
own faith, and especially those belonging to a religious order. The 
judgments he passes upon authors are generally very accurate. ros 
Itutulusve fuat, he gives to every one his due, and treats him accord- 
ing to his deserts. . . . . He is clear even in the midst of the 
most thorny points of grammar. He judges Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and 
other Oriental authors without quoting from them in their own idioms, 
but merely giving the sense and substance of their opinions. So that, 
not only does he avoid those accumulated extracts, heaped up together in 
most cases indiscriminately and ill-advisedly, which is the stumbling- 
block of second-rate critics, but he spares to his reader the confusion 
in which such quotations generally throw him. His style is not over- 
loaded with repetitions; it is neither florid nor affected, but easy and 
natural, such as the importance of the subject requires it. He says as 
much as is necessary to make himself understood, and no more... . . In 
one word, Father Simon possesses discrimination, good sense, and eru- 
dition, besides candour, penetration, and justness. All this makes me 
long to see the second part of his work which he promises to publish, and 
which is to treat of the New Testament.’ 


So glowing a panegyric, delivered by a competent judge, would 
lead the unsuspecting reader to suppose that Father Simon’s 
Hist. Critique du Vieux Testament was a work without blemish, 
destined to prove of immense service to the Christian Church, 
and, accordingly, welcomed most enthusiastically by Catholics 
as well as by Protestants. And yet, what do we find as the real 





¢ See Spanheim’s Lettre % un Ami, in Reinier Leers’ edition of the Hist. Critiy., 
pp. 565—622, 
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state of the case? The champion of Gallicanism at that time 
was Bossuet ; his decisions on matters of every kind connected 
with sacred criticism and with points of doctrine were con- 
sidered as absolute truth, and naturally the Oratorian’s quarto 
had to undergo his inspection before it could be finally pub- 
lished. Now the printing of the Histoire Critique, begun with 
a kind of mystery which excited suspicions, and, therefore, 
created prejudice against the author, was in April, 1678, nearly 
finished, and both the Table of Contents and Preface had just 
been struck off, when Chancellor Letellier, alarmed by some 
extraordinary statements they contained, directed that they 
should be forwarded to the prelate, in order that he might 
give his advice on the subject as soon as possible.’ ‘“ What was 
Bossuet’s astonishment when, on running over the printed sheets, 
he discovered numerous summaries like the following one: 
‘ Moses cannot be the author of all we find in the books which 
bear his name.’ This was startling. The terrible censor con- 
tinued to read with redoubled attention the preface, the re- 
mainder of the indexes; surprise, displeasure, took possession 
of his mind; and he soon became convinced that Father Simon 
had, with an amount of boldness which had never been equalled, 
endeavoured to refute the authorship of the books of Joshua, 
Samuel, Jeremiah, and Daniel. Not one of the assumed in- 
spired writers had been able to stand the test of such criticism ; 
and the composition of the books of the Old Testament was 
ascribed to Esdras, whom Richard Simon represented as having 
drawn them up about the time of the captivity, and after the de- 
struction of the original documents. The summaries of each 
chapter were, besides, commented, developed, and interpreted by 
a preface, which rendered still plainer the character of the whole 
work.” Bossuet was thunderstruck : the fact that the Histoire 
Critique had been composed by a member of the Oratoire was not 
calculated to quiet him, but rather to excite his indignation ; and 
he exclaimed with a feeling of mingled wrath and sorrow,— 
“Les fidéles, abusés, comme le furent les Juifs, lorsque l’imposteur 
Alcime se fut insinué parmi eux pour les séduire, ne vont-ils 
pas dire & Penvi: un prétre, un prétre est venu a nous; il ne 
nous trompera pas, écoutons-le.”* In those days of despotic 
rule, when both king and prelate needed only to pronounce their 
sic volo, sic jubeo, it is almost astonishing that Bossuet should 
have condescended to suspend, even for a few days, the seizure 





‘Cf. Bossuet, Zuvres, edit. of Dom Déforis, 4to, vol. x., pp- 506, and foll. 

& See M. Floquet’s Bossuet précepteur du Dauphin, chap. viii., where the whole 
affair is minutely described, but in a ridiculously emphatic style. 

* Preface to his Défense de la Tradition et des S.S.P.P., vol v., p. 1. 
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of the obnoxious volume. “The hours—what do I say, the 
minutes—were in this case of infinite value; the printing of the 
Histoire Critique was drawing to a conclusion, and what remedy 
could be applied to the evil when the work was once brought to 
light? Bossuet, however, deeming that, before everything else, 
the whole treatise must be read through, and appreciated atten- 
tively, decided that the publisher should receive orders not 
to send out till further orders any copy of the Histoire Critique, 
as it was immediately to be subjected to a searching examina- 
tion, in consequence of which its fate would be finally settled. 
‘Car, said he, ‘il faut toujours tenter les voies les plus 
douces.’ ”” 

The reader must remark here that Richard Simon’s work, 
like all others, had been banded over, when in MS., to a 
censor, without whose authorization no imprimatur could be 
given. The name of this official was Pirot, and certainly, if we 
consider the circumstances of the case, he must have been either 
extremely careless or extremely indulgent. Only fancy the 
unfortunate Pirot receiving back one morning the printed sheets 
of the Histoire Critique covered with irate annotations in pencil 
by the hand of Bossuet! It was as much as his situation was 
worth. He tried in vain to get out of the scrape by asserting, 
with an outburst of indignation, that he had been abominably 
deceived, and that he had given his approbation only on con- 
dition that certain corrections should be made in the text, cor- 
rections which Richard Simon, after all, had not introduced. 
Nay, more, if we believe poor Pirot, the heterodox critic had 
aggravated his delinquencies by even adding to the text (after it 
had been submitted to the censor) new matter, still bolder, still 
worse than the rest. Finally, however, Pirot was obliged to eat 
humble pie, and he acknowledged that he had given his appro- 
bation much too easily. Sainte-Marthe, then superior-general 
of the Oratoire, had likewise been deceived. Supposing that the 
approbation was delivered unconditionally, he had without any 
difficulty granted his own imprimatur, and, as a matter of con- 
sequence, the royal privilege followed in due course. But this is 
not all; and the extraordinary negligence displayed throughout 
the whole affair by those who were most concerned in it was so 
great that we can scarcely conceive it. Richard Simon seems 
to have been himself rather doubtful as to the fate of the 
Histoire Critique ; and he thought that he would place beyond 
the range of discussion or suspicion the verdict of Pirot, that of 
Sainte-Marthe, and the privilege which had been the conse- 





‘ Letter to Malézieu, May 19, 1702 Versailles edit., vol. xxxviii., p. 303. 
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quence. Two Jesuit fathers, viz., Lachaise, confessor of Louis 
XIV., and Verjus, promised to obtain from the king his accept- 
ance of the dedication of the volume. The author’s epistle 
presented to the monarch was approved of, printed, and, in 
short, the Histoire Critique, safely shielded from the fear of any 
attack was on the eve of publication. We thus see that neither 
Father Lachaise nor Father Verjus had read a line of the volume 
in question; and from this circumstance we may form some 
idea of the manner in which justice was administered under the 
reign of a prince “ennemi de la fraude,” as Moliére calls him, 
and whose especial boast was that he governed by himself. It 
was according to the same system of utter carelessness and 
indifference that sentences of death, of exile, and of imprison- 
ment were passed upon the unfortunate Huguenots, and that 
Louis XIV. was made to believe in the absurd fiction of the 
conversion to Catholicism of the whole of France. 

A kind of board was appointed by the king’s orders to exa- 
mine the Histoire Critique du Vieux Testament ; notwithstanding 
his deplorable neglect and want of foresight, Pirot could not 
very well have been altogether superseded, because such a measure 
would have been tantamount to a decree of censure against the 
Sorbonne itself; but three other doctors, including Bossuet, were 
designated as his coadjutors, and the obnoxious volume was sub- 
jected to the most searching inquiry. Father Simon managed 
to obtain from the Bishop of Condon two private interviews, the 
former at Saint Germain, the latter at the Oratoire in Paris ; and 
in the course of these meetings he succeeded, if we may believe 
M. Floquet, in exciting the interest of the prelate, who saw, with 
some amount of pain, a laborious and erudite priest threatened 
with a public censure, and, besides, condemned to heavy pecu- 
niary losses, in consequence of the seizure of the volume in 
question. ‘“ Le Pére Simon,” said Bossuet, “n’a pas assez vu la 
conséquence de la doctrine qu’il enseigne dans son ouvrage.” It 
was thought in the first instance, that a few alterations might be 
made to the book, which would entail a comparatively small 
expense, whilst, at the same time, they satisfied the claims of 
orthodoxy. Bossuet, however, soon perceived that almost every 
page required alteration, because the tendency of the whole work 
was ‘to destroy the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, under 
the pretence of establishing their authority upon the generally 





J Lettres choisies de M. Simon, 1730, 12mo, vol. iv., pp. 57, and following. 

* Bossuet’s letter to the Oratorian father, De la Tour, April 16, 1678. Letter 
of Richard Simon to Father Dubreuil, April, 1679, amongst his Lettres Choisies, 
1730; 12mo, vol. iv., p. 52. 
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received traditions both of Jews and of Christians ;’”’ in a word, 
the true system of the writer was “to nullify the authenticity of 
the canonical Bible.” The Histoire Critique being thus found 
dangerous and full of errors, radically condemnable, and beyond 
the possibility of emendation, Richard Simon had nothing to do 
but tosubmit. In the meanwhile the congregation of the Oratoire 
was in a state of dismay, which can scarcely be imagined. Of 
course the unlucky Pirot, smarting under the very just remon- 
strances of Bossuet, was particularly anxious to find some 
plausible motive for glossing over and extenuating his own stu- 
pidity. He complained loudly that the Oratorian had thoroughly 
deceived him; he was, he asserted, the victim “ d’une indigne 
supercherie,” and it was for the reverend Fathers to state how 
they could have allowed one of their own body to send to press 
a work so entirely subversive of religion, so contrary to the uni- 
form tradition of the Church. The Oratorians in their turn saw 
that the severe censure inflicted upon Richard Simon must like- 
wise tell upon themselves, and that the numerous enemies of the 
community would eagerly catch at the circumstance with the 
view of injuring them in the opinion of the public. It was 
resolved accordingly that the guilty critic should be sacrificed 
for the benefit of the rest, and Sainte-Marthe, the Superior- 
General, after having publicly withdrawn the imprimatur which, 
he said, had been obtained from him by a kind of fraud, declared 
to Richard Simon that a sentence of exclusion from the congre- 
gation of the Oratoire was pronounced against him. 

In the meanwhile the Histoire Critique was, as we have 
already said, undergoing thorough examination, and the decision 
of the board soon became known. Bossuet and his colleagues 
considering the pernicious results which would be sure to follow 
if the bulky volume were published, insisted upon the suppression 
of the whole edition; the council passed a decree conformable 
to this opinion, the destruction of the extant copies was ordered, 
and all booksellers and publishers were strictly prohibited from 
reprinting the work under any pretence whatever. The Com- 
missaire de Police, Nicolas de la Mare, had to carry out the 
decree, and, except seven or eight copies, the work was in its 
first shape utterly annihilated." Huet, Bishop of Avranches, 
who was always very eager to collect curiosities and rarities of 





1 See Ledieu’s Journal, vol. ii., p. 41. te 

™ Bossuet’s Letter to Bertin, May 27, 1702. Versailles edit., vol. xxxviii., 
p. 317. 

" Quérard, in his France Littéraire, s.v. Simon, vol. ix., p. 158, says that 
eight copies were saved. Barbier (Dict. des Ouvrages Anonymes, edit. 1823, vol. 
ii., p. 65, No. 7334) names only six. 
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every description, managed to procure one of these stray waifs ; 
it is now preserved in the Paris imperial library,’ and is particu- 
larly valuable, on account of some manuscript marginal annota- 
tions in the handwriting of the original possessor. ‘ M. Simon,” 
says Huet, “ade l’esprit, de la pénétration, du discernement, les 
connaissances nécessaires pour bien traiter la.matiére ; en un mot 
les talents propres a faire un bon critique, si le jugement y repon- 
dait.” This note is only one of the numerous expressions of 
opinion uttered by the Bishop of Avranches respecting the he- 
terodox Oratorian, whom he reproached elsewhere for having 
taken a delight “a étendre, & amplifier, & exagérer des choses 
hasardées, avant lui, par d’autres qui, eux au moins, s’étaient 
exprimés avec plus de retenue, de reserve et de mesure.”? Ac- 
customed as we are now to the critical vagaries of the German 
commentators, and to the startling views of Dr. Colenso, we can 
scarcely understand the extraordinary sensation produced by the 
work of Richard Simon. Yet it is quite true to say that the His- 
toire Critique du Vieux Testament contained in germ all the theo- 
ries that have been developed subsequently by a more scientific 
school of rationalism, and the recent discoveries made in the vari- 
ous departments of archeology and of comparative philology have 
only served to throw the garb of erudition around the statements 
brought forward two hundred years ago by the daring Simon. 
The interference of the civil power in this affair is one feature 
which, from our own point of view, seems not only uncalled for, 
but particularly unfair; but we must remember what were the 
ideas prevailing during the seventeenth century respecting the 
connection between the Church and the State ; we must especially 
bear in mind that Protestants as well as Catholics were at that 
time thoroughly imbued with absolutist ideas, and that Jurieu 
lacked only Bossuet’s position to be as arbitrary, as despotic as 
the Bishop of Condon himself. The destruction of the Histoire 
Critique proved, besides, a signal blunder ; if only one single copy 
had escaped, even then the result of the Commissaire de Police’s 
razzia would have been defeated ; but we have just seen that six 
exemplaires at least survived, and, next to Pirot’s stupidity, we 
are left to admire the want of circumspection displayed on this 
occasion by the agents of Je Grand Monarque’s inquisition. 

We must now give our readers, as briefly as we can, a view 
of the line of argument maintained by Richard Simon in the 
Histoire Critique, and thus enable them, in a certain measure, to 





° In 4to, A, 2276, A. 

P Huetiana, Paris, 1722, 12mo; see also Dan. Huetii epist. Joanni Georgio 
Grevio, xv kal. Maii, 1679. (Dissertations recueillies par ' Abbé de la Marque- 
Tilladet, 1710; 12mo, vol. ii., p. 360.) 
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form their own opinion respecting the merits or demerits of 
the work. The volume itself is divided into three books; the 
first contains a discussion of the Hebrew text from the time of 
Moses ; the second gives an account of the several versions, both 
ancient and modern, of the Old Testament Scriptures; and the 
third supplies a series of rules for the drawing up of a new and 
improved translation. Simon’s starting axiom is that the He- 
brew text has been corrupted to a very considerable extent, and 
that the one we now have by no means corresponds to the original 
Scriptures, such as the Jews possessed them. “It is absurd,” 
he adds, “ to suppose that Moses was the exclusive author of the 
Pentateuch ; the laws and precepts are the only part of the book 
which can, with any amount of probability, be ascribed to him ; 
as for the narrative portions, they are the work of certain scribes, 
who were called also prophets, and who committed to writing 
not only a considerable portion of the Pentateuch, but nearly 
all the other historical books of the Old Testament, properly so 
called.” From this short summary, we see at once what a heavy 
blow Richard Simon struck at the authenticity of the sacred 
text ; the door was flung open to the widest scepticism, and 
Spinosa found—strange to say—his own loose views strengthened 
and endorsed by the learning of a Christian priest. The ques- 
tion then naturally suggests itself: if such an amount of uncer- 
tainty prevails respecting the Hebrew original of the Bible, how 
do we know that our Scriptures are trustworthy, and that we are 
not, after all, building up both our doctrine and our rules for 
conduct upon a volume which has no authority whatever? 
Here Richard Simon flies for refuge to the great Roman Catholic 
principle of tradition, and he maintains that the Church alone 
is the real guarantee for the Scriptures.” At first sight it seems 
as if such an assertion should have secured for the Histoire 
Critique du Vieux Testament a favourable reception amongst 
Richard Simon’s fellow-religionists, and, indeed, Bayle makes, 
in his Nouvelles de la République des Lettres, a remark to that 
purpose: ‘Cet ouvrage,” says he, “semble extrémement 
favoriser l’Eglise Romaine dans les disputes que lui font les 
Protestants sur l’autorité de la tradition. C’est ce qu’ont fort 
bien reconnu plusieurs savants hommes d’ Italie, car on a vu a Paris 
plusieurs lettres écrites de Rome qui marquoient, qu’ a la réserve 
d’un petit nombre de choses de peu d’importance, cette critique 
de M. Simon y avoit été trouvée trés judicieuse, d’un profond 





? See, for allucid résumé of the whole subject, Walchius’ Bibliotheca Theologica 
Selecta, vol. iv., pp. 250 and following. Edit. 1775. 

* Puisqu’on ne peut soutenir sans entétement que l’Ecriture soit claire, il faut 
que la tradition soit notre ressource. 
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savoir et tout a fait conforme aux véritables principes de l’Eglise 
Romaine.’”* But if we think for a moment, we shall see that 
whatever authority is allowed to tradition, there must be some- 
thing solid for tradition to work upon; the fact, the person or 
the book respecting which traditional evidence is adduced and 
accepted, must be perfectly well authenticated, placed beyond the 
reach of dispute; and the part of tradition consists, not in 
creating the subject-matter of the argument, but in shewing, 
by a continuous train of witnesses, that that subject-matter has 
always existed under certain conditions and amidst certain cir- 
cumstances. Thus M. de Lamennais, in his Jndifférence en 
matiére de Religion, starts also from the principle of tradition, and 
attempts to shew that the consensus generalis is the only test of 
truth; but, at the same time, he does not begin by assuming 
that all religions are uncertain, and that tradition alone can 
enlighten us as to our real position with regard to God; he 
assumes that God having created man, there must of necessity 
be some relations between man and his Maker; these relations 
constitute what is called religion; and the only point which re- 
mains to be ascertained is this: what form of religion amongst 
the many ones between which mankind is divided, accounts most 
satisfactorily for these relations? Bossuet had too much common 
sense not to perceive that the Oratorian’s appeal to tradition was 
futile, and that, besides its misapplication in the present in- 
stance, it was calculated to furnish the Protestants with admirable 
arguments against the pretensions of Roman Catholicism.’ 

It is quite certain that the Histoire Critique du Vieux Testament 
was a very mischievous work ; but at the same time it displayed 
an amount of learning which was not by any means common 
then; and, as Walchius observes, it contained some parts of real 
value." We may name especially the remarks on the Latin 
translations of the Bible, and nearly the whole of the third divi- 
sion of the book treating of the rules which those should observe 
who aim at giving a new version of the Scriptures. 

As we have already said, the first edition was almost entirely 
destroyed; but Richard Simon managed to get a copy sent over 
to England, and from it Elzevier published in Holland a reprint, 
which, however, was disfigured by the grossest blunders, The 





* Artic. XI. for December, 1684, p. 191 of the fo. edition. 

t Les Protestants ne seront pas fachlés que l’Eglise Romaine donne cours a cet 
ouvrage, parcequ ils en prendront sujet de se vanter qu’ils sont les seuls défen- 
seurs de l’intégrité et de l’incorruptibilité de la parole de Dieu. Bayle, Nouv. de 
la Répub. des Lettres. 

“Multa a Simone dicta sunt que utilitatem adferunt et laudari debent. 
Biblio. Theol., iv. 252. 
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Latin translation made by Aubert de Versé was worse still, and 
an English version, mentioned in biographical dictionaries, is 
described as full of ridiculous Gallicisms. It was in the year 
1685 that the bookseller Reinier Leers gave to the public the 
best edition of the celebrated volume; a curious preface, an 
ingenious apology, marginal notes, and the collection of the 
pamphlets which had appeared on both sides of the question 
were added, giving to the whole volume an unusual amount of 
interest, and rendering absolutely futile all the precautions of 
the French government. Every savant managed, of course, to 
get a copy; and those readers who did not care to study the 
work itself, could turn to the summary given of it by Bayle, in 
the Nouvelles de la République des Lettres,’ for December 1684. 
Ezekiel Spanheim’s strictures on the Histoire Critique have sup- 
plied us previously with a long quotation ; of that work Walchius 
observes, “ Nec sine caussa adfirmavit, gravas Simonis sententias 
ita comparatas esse, ut ille ad fundamenta totius religionis 
Christiane labefactanda valeant ;” and yet other critics accused 
Spanheim of being really favourable to the Oratorian ;” but 
answers, refutations, pamphlets, disquisitions were poured out 
thick and fast, both from Roman Catholics and from Protestants. 
Du Veil, Vossius, Leclerc, Levassor, Colomiés, Carpzovius, Ellies 
du Pin, with a host of subaltern scribblers, rushed into the 
middle of the fight, and all aspired to have their fling at the 
unlucky critic. Referring our readers to the catalogue given by 
Walchius* and by Nicéron,’ we shall merely glance here at some 
of the leading episodes in this celebrated contest. 

The position of Jean Leclerc, as one of the representatives 
of French Protestantism abroad, was extremely curious, and for 
any person less gifted with assurance than he was, it would have 
been very difficult to maintain it. He shared, in the first place, 
with his fellow-ré/ugiés, the animosity of the Roman Catholic 
clergy in his native country, and the attacks directed against 
them by Bossuet, Pellisson, and others, were aimed at him like- 
wise. Then, in addition to these enemies, he had also to cope 
with the violent Jurieu, who having constituted himself the chief 
maintainer and champion of Calvinist orthodoxy, regarded as the 
worst enemies of the Christian faith Arminians like the learned 





" See also the Acta Hruditorum for 1686, and Leclere’s Bibliotheque Univer- 
selle, vol. iii., p. 99. 

“ Le livre de M. Spanheim contre le P. Simon ne plait point du tout; on 
trouve qu’il fait plut6t son apologie que sa censure. Bayle, Lettre a M. Minutoli, 
p. 576 of the fo. edition. 

* Biblioth. Theolog., vol. iv., pp. 255—7. 
¥ Mémoires pour Servir, etc., vols. i. and x. 
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editor of the Bibliothéque Universelle. A courageous and uncom- 
promising advocate of freedom of thought, the decided enemy of 
intolerance and absolutism,’ Leclerc, one would imagine, must 
have, at least, agreed with the arch-sceptic Bayle. But no; 
such was the fondness for dispute then prevalent among the 
learned—such was the obstinacy with which each one held to his 
own opinions, that Leclerc, in his refutation of Father Simon, 
had to stand the galling fire not only of the Oratorian, but also 
of the Protestant journalists and critics. He published, in 1685, 
at Amsterdam a work entitled Sentiments de quelques théolu- 
giens de Hollande sur Histoire Critique du Vieux Testament, 
and Simon having answered that volume, he thought proper to 
issue a counter-reply, or Défense des Sentiments de quelques 
Théologiens de Hollande. It is curious to see a divine who takes 
up his pen in defence of orthodoxy, himself accused of entertain- 
ing opinions contrary to the Christian faith; and yet that is 
precisely what happened to the Arminian Leclerc. M. Leclerc 
is a ranter; M. Leclerc knows nothing about Rabbinical litera- 
ture; M. Leclerc talks rashly respecting the Fathers of the 
Church, etc., etc. Such are the headings of some of the chap- 
ters in Father Simon’s Réponse a la défense, and we are not 
astonished at finding them there; but only think of a paragraph 
summed up in the following words: ‘“ M. Leclerc a traité Moise 
@ une maniére injurieuse!”? The Catholic priest had merely (though 
that was quite enough) said that Moses was not the author of 
the whole Pentateuch ; but behold a professor of divinity calmly 
asserting that the lawgiver of the Jews was an ignorant man, and 
plunged in all the superstitions of idolatry! Richard Simon was 
far too clever not to take advantage of the false position in which 
Leclere stood, and not to represent him as the béte noire of Pro- 
testantism ; his Réponse aux sentiments, and his Réponse a la 
défense, are written in somewhat of a rabid style, but they seem 
to us perfectly conclusive against Leclerc. Then, what did the 
Protestant Churches think of the spokesman of the “ Holland 
theologians?”” ‘“ M. Leclerc,” says Bayle, “has just written a 
book against M. Simon; there are good things in it, but too 
bold. You should warn him that instead of doing good to the 
party with which he has identified himself, I mean the Armi- 
nians, he will only render them more hated, for it will merely 
confirm people in the opinions generally entertained here that 
all Arminians are Socinians, to say the least.”* And elsewhere : 
“ M. Leclere distinguishes himself daily by his boldness in pub- 





* La France Protestanie, s. v. Leclerc. 
« Bayle, Lettre a M. Lenjant, p. 619. 
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lishing heretical opinions, and in condemning the authors who 
do not please him.”’ “Ifyou wish to preserve the friendship 
of M. Leclerc, you must mind what you are about, for he gets 
easily angry, and never forgives. He is always declaiming against 
the odium theologicum, and does not reflect that he is drawing 
his own portrait.”° In fact, Leclere was the alter ego of Richard 
Simon in his fondness for controversial disputes and the irritability 
of his temper. Besides his discussions with the Oratorian on 
the subject of the Old Testament, he was opposed to Cave respect- 
ing the authority of the early Fathers; to Martianay, about 
Saint Jerome, and to Van der Wayen concerning the meaning 
of John i. 8. He disputed with Bayle on plastic forms and on 
Manieheism ;—with the Jesuit Baltus on the Platonist opinions 
of the Fathers ;—with Andala on the essence of the soul ;—with 
Witsius on the inspiration of Scripture ;—with Walchius on the 
Logos ;—with Burmann, Perizonius, Bentley and Boileau on 
merely literary topics. 

Vossius is another of Father Simon’s most distinguished 
adversaries. The sore point here was the merits of the Sep- 
tuagint version, which the canon of Windsor rated very high in 
opposition to the French critic. In his responsio ad objecta 
nupere critice sacre, he maintained that the seventy interpreters 
were gifted with the spirit of prophecy, and he defended, against 
Simon, certain passages which had been criticised in the Histoire 
Critique. Without going into all the details of this contro- 
versy, we shall just say that Richard Simon attacked not only 
the opinions of Vossius respecting the Septuagint, but also his 
scholarship generally. The discussion was maintained on both 
sides with a great deal of spirit, and in this case the author of 
the Histoire Critique had the honour of having as an adversary 
a far greater man than Jean Leclerc. 

When we read of all these quarrels, all these angry publica- 
tions about points of erudition, we are, at first, astonished at 
the noise they excited and the attention bestowed upon them. 
We almost wonder that Europe should have been turned into a 
kind of battle-field, where the knights were doctors of divinity, 
the weapons, dictionaries, and the subjects of dispute, the 
authenticity of a text. But we must remember that, during 
a time when political topics could not be freely handled, when 
parliamentary debates were almost unknown, and the people at 
large enjoyed no right in the administration of affairs, the dis- 
cussion of literary and metaphysical questions was the only 
means of asserting the principle of free thought, of supplying 





> Lettre % Minutoli, p. 625. ¢ Ibid., p. 626. 
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food for intellectual activity, and of enabling men to bear with 
less reluctance the pressure of a despotic government. 

The Histoire Critique du Vieux Testament was followed in 
1689 by the Histoire Critique du Nouveau Testament. After 
his disgrace Richard Simon had retired to a living he held at 
Boleville, in Normandy ; but so quiet a style of life as that of a 
country curé could not suit him, and after the short space of 
two years he resigned his duties, in order that he might once 
more come to Paris and resume his literary engagements. The 
Histoire du Nouveau Testament met with the most favourable 
reception from the learned part of the community, and certainly 
it does not shock us by the same amount of startling paradoxes 
which are to be found in the previous work. At the same time 
Richard Simon still upholds the supreme authority of tradition, 
and he quotes on that subject the evidence of Saint Augustine, 
who, writing to Faustus, challenged him to produce, on behalf of 
his heretical teaching, books having for them the sanction of 
universal tradition. ‘Quid ages? Quo te convertes? Quam 
libri a te prolati originem, quam vetustatem, quam seriem suc- 
cessionis testem citabis?”“ Anda little further on the Bishop of 
Hippo continues: “Vides in hdc re quid Ecclesize Catholice 
valeat auctoritas, que ab istis fundatissimis sedibus Apostolorum 
usque ad hodiernum diem succedentium sibimet Episcoporum 
serie et tot populorum consensione firmatur.” The critics on the 
Protestant side who handled the Histoire du Nouveau Testament, 
whilst they approved Simon’s diligence in appealing to written 
texts and documents on the subject of the Scriptures, remarked 
very aptly that it was a great pity such a method should not be 
universally followed by the Roman Catholic Church ‘in matters 
of controversy. For then we should not always be required 
to give up what is called our private judgment, and to bow 
down before the infallible authority of the Church. Such or 
such a point is mooted, such or such a difficulty raised; well, 
our adversaries would say, here are the acts, here are the docu- 
ments upon which we establish our decision, and all Christians 
are bound to accept them if it can be proved that the doctrines 
they teach are agreeable to those inculcated by the Apostles and 
their immediate successors. An admission like that would, 
no doubt, simplify in the highest degree the debate between 
Protestants and Catholics; but would it be countenanced by the 
real, faithful, staunch adherents of the Pope, those, for instance, 
who maintain the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception ? 

Richard Simon, we must add, after having said that authentic 





# Aug., lib. 11, cont. Faust., cap. 2. 
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documents are the only basis of the decisions of the Church, 
soon perceives that he has laid himself open to a charge of 
inconsistency as a member of the one infallible ecclesia, for he 
says’ that even if the Apostles had written nothing, we should 
still be obliged to believe the Church; an assertion which is 
tantamount to say that, even if there were no written docu- 
ments, we should still be bound to believe that the Church has 
preserved, and for ever held fast, the doctrines of the Apostles. 
Such an assertion, if it were true, would, as it is easily per- 
ceived, render the Holy Scriptures a mere useless collection 
of writings, having no value whatever, and admitted only as 
supplying a kind of superabundant evidence, which could always 
be upset, when necessary, by the consensus generalis. ‘“ Jesus 
Christ,” says Richard Simon, “ avoit envoyé ses disciples & 
toutes les nations de la terre, seulement pour précher sa doc- 
trine’ .... Les Apétres avoient recu ordre de Jesus Christ 
de précher son Evangile, et non de composer des livres.”’? True ; 
but, in the first place, if the Apostles had received no command 
to write books, neither had they been prohibited from doing so ; 
and, further, we should like to know whether the earliest appeal 
made in favour of tradition had no reference to the distinct 
teaching of our Lord and his disciples; and how could that 
teaching have been known unless through the medium of written 
documents? We do not think that any Roman Catholic doctor, 
except Richard Simon, has ever been bold enough to assert that 
the infallibility of the Church (supposing it recognized, for the 
sake of argument,) can be apparent except when applied to the 
interpretation of texts which are to constitute our rule both 
of faith and of practice. If, notwithstanding the inspired Scrip- 
tures, some heretics were able to pass off their false teaching 
as being part of the Gospel of Christ, what would have been the 
result on the supposition that we had no Scriptures at all to 
appeal to? Besides, the command given by our Lord to his 
Apostles to preach the Gospel to all nations must necessarily 
imply written as well as oral teaching, unless we are prepared to 
admit a rapidity of communication which would border upon 
the miraculous. It is on the part of Father Simon the most 
childish spirit of cavil that leads him to limit the sense of the 
word preach to actual speaking. We can, likewise, remark with 
Leclerc,’ that the true meaning of the passage in Saint Matthew’s 
Gospel, ov« #AOov katadicat dddAA TANPaoat (v. 17), is directly 
opposed to Father Simon’s theory; for if we took the verb 





¢ Ibid., p. 37, col. 2. Sf Ibid., p. 37, col. 2. & Ibid., p. 36, col. 1. 
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IT\npacas as meaning strictly and exclusively to fulfil in the 
sense of to accomplish, to perform, we should have to adopt all 
the Mosaic ceremonies, and to suppose that our Lord’s mission 
consisted chiefly in explaining the Old Testament to the Jews, 
“comme un simple Rabbin.” Most of the Fathers of the 
Church, however, and of the best commentators (Leclere quotes 
Hammond and Grotius), agree that IIAnp@oa means to supple- 
ment, to perfect, that which was deficient in the law. Now 
it was not less necessary to write down the additions and supple- 
ments which our Lord made to the law than the law itself, 
although God expressly commanded that the law should be 
taken down in writing, whereas there is no distinct command of 
an analogous nature with reference to the Gospel. But in a 
case like the one now under consideration there was no need 
whatever of an express command, and we could very well under- 
stand how necessary it was that the law should be written, even 
though there should be no positive direction on the subject.’ 
The necessity of tradition is Father Simon’s hobby, and rather 
than give it up he commits grammatical blunders. Quoting, for 
instance, the Synopsis totius Scripture, ascribed to Saint Atha- 
nasius, he says “ L’Evangile selon Saint Marc a été préché a 
Rome par Saint Pierre (To cata Mapxov edayyedov brrnyopevOn 
pev vo Tlérpov rod atroorodov év ‘“Pwyn).” In another place 
he translates, Td xata Aovxav edayyedlov imrnyopevOn péev bro 
IIavdov tod amoatodov, “ L’Evangile selon Saint Luc a été 
préché par Saint Paul.” Elsewhere, again, he talks of the 
Gospel preached by Saint John in the island of Patmos, thus 
completely mistaking the sense of the verb irayopevev. 

‘The question of the inspiration of Holy Scripture was, of 
course, too important not to engage the attention of the learned 
Oratorian, and he accordingly devotes to it three chapters. 
Reproducing here the view which he had already stated in his 
answers to the Sentiments de quelques théologiens de Hollande, 
and in his Traité de Inspiration des livres sacrés, he reduces 
the inspiration of the New Testament to a special care taken by 
Providence lest the Apostles should fall into any mistake. This 
is, as we see, allowing just the most trifling minimum of inter- 
ference on the part of the Almighty for the preparation of the 
sacred record.’ But here the question occurs whether that 
interference has applied itself to verbal details, or merely to 
the general economy of religion. Now, on this point, Richard 
Simon preserves a somewhat suspicious, and, certainly, very 





‘Leclerc, ubi supra. J Lbid., p. 105, col. 2. = * Tbid., p. 123, col. 1. 
‘See chaps. xxiii., xxiv., xxv. 
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provoking, silence; merely quoting jthe views of Holden and 
De Dominis, who maintained the partial inspiration of Scrip- 
ture." And it is somewhat singular that, whilst alluding to the 
views held by these two doctors, without expressing any opinion 
about them, he should, at the same time, attack both Grotius 
and Leclerc, who, nevertheless, held exactly the same doctrine. 
Although, however, we cannot quote Father Simon’s ipsissima 
verba on the fundamental question of inspiration, we may be 
permitted to conclude, inferentially, that he was not what 
would be considered as strictly orthodox, from the approbation 
he gives to the sentiments held by the Louvain Jesuits. These 
divines having maintained at their college, in 1586, a series of 
propositions on Predestination, Divine Grace, and the authority 
of the Scriptures, these propositions were condemned as pere- 
grina, offensiva et periculosa dogmata, and amongst others the 
three following, which we think best to transcribe such as 
they are to be found in the Histoire Critique du Nouveau 
Testament. 

1. Ut aliquid sit Scriptura Sancta, non necessarium est 
singula ejus verba inspirata esse a Spiritu Sancto. 

2. Non est necessarium ut singule veritates et sententiz 
sint immediaté a Spiritu Sancto ipsi Scriptori inspirate. 

3. Liber aliquis, quasi fortasse est secundus Macchabzorum, 
humana industria sine assistentid Spiritis sancti scriptus, si 
Spiritus Sanctus postea testetur ibi nihil esse falsum, efficitur 
Scriptura Sancta.” 

Such are the three assertions respecting which Father Simon 
says: ‘‘They seem agreeable to common sense, nor are they 
even contrary to the theology of the ancient fathers, whom we 
should rather consult on that subject than the holy theological 
board of Louvain (La sacrée facullé de théologie de Louvain). 

We must hasten now to notice the Histoire Critique des 
Versions du Nouveau Testament, which was published in 1690.2 
Richard Simon fancied that Antoine Arnauld, the celebrated 
Jansenist, had had some share in procuring the condemnation 
of the Histoire Critique du Vieux Testament; he determined, 





” Auxilium speciale divinitus prestitum auctori cujuslibet Scripti quod pro 
verbo Dei recipit Ecclesia, ad ea solummodo se porrigit que vel sint puré doc- 
trinalia, vel proximum aliquem aut necessarium habeant ad doctrinalia respectum. 
In iis verd quw non sunt de instituto Scriptoris, vel ad alia referuntur, eo tan- 
tim subsidio Deum illi adfuisse judicamus, quod piissimis ceteris auctoribus com- 
mune sit.—Holden, Div. fid. Annal., lib. 1,¢.5. Non omnia que in Scripturis 
continentur esse simpliciter et absolutd objectum nostre fidei, seu spectare ad 
articulos fidei: sola enim revelata sunt objectum fidei, ac non omnia qux Scrip- 
tura habet, docet aut narrat, sunt revelata. De Dominis, lid. vii., cap. 1. 

"See Histoire Critique du Nouv. Test., pp. 179, 180. 

* 1 vol. 4to. Rotterdam, published by Reinier Leers. 
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therefore, to pay him off by cutting up the translation of the 
New Testament known as the Version de Mons, and which was 
the work of Messieurs de Port Royal. There is no doubt that 
the translation in question was not a very good one, but Richard 
Simon managed to find fault with it from beginning to end ; 
and the evident gusto with which he drags every blunder before 
the public, shews that in this instance he was chiefly actuated 
by spite. He opens fire in his preface. “It is astonishing,” 
says he, “that Messieurs de Port Royal, who say they have 
forgotten nothing to give a good version of the New Testament 
in our language, should have so ill succeeded. I here express 
myself in far greater detail upon their version than upon others, 
because it is in everybody’s hands. Yet I have only enumerated 
part of the errors I discovered. If they had been exact, they 
would have consulted persons more competent than themselves 
respecting the meaning of several expressions which refer to the 
arts, and which they have not understood. The 27th chapter 
- of the Acts alone is a signal proof of their ignorance.” 

Leclere gives, in one of his journals, a long enumeration of 
the critiques addressed by the Oratorian to the Jansenists, as 
translators of the Bible ;? these objections amount to sixteen, of 
which we shall just mention the principal one. It is well known 
that the opinions of the Port-Royalist divines on the subject of 
predestination and of divine grace are exactly those of Calvin ;? 
Jansenism, in fact, is nothing else but a kind of badly concealed 
Protestantism,” and the Jesuits know this perfectly well. Hence 
the strong feeling of indignation with which all the Port- 
Royalists spoke of the Reformation of the sixteenth century ; 
they seemed constantly afraid lest they should be mistaken for 
Huguenots ; and whilst they found it quite impossible to refute 
the accusation of quasi-heresy directed against them, they never 
lost the opportunity of asserting strenuously their pretended 
orthodoxy as members of the Roman Catholic Church. There- 
fore, to throw out a hint respecting their Calvinism was always 
to annoy them in the highest degree, and Richard Simon did 
not forget this. 


“* Very far from its being the fact,” he says, “that all learned men 
are favourable to Messieurs de Port-Royal in the passages where they 
forsake the old Latin edition to follow the Greek, I believe, on the con- 
trary, that they will be shocked at secing it abandoned, in Mark iii. 16, 





P Bibl. Universelle, xvi., 49—84. 
7 Les raisonneurs de Calvinistes, 
Et leurs cousins les Jansénistes.— Voltaire. 
* See de Maistre’s De l’église Gallicane, chaps. iv., v. 
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for Beza and the other ministers of Geneva. They have translated in that 
passage the text by le premier fut Simon, like the Protestants. However, the 
word /e premier is to be found neither in the Latin nor in any Greek MS. 
of those that have reached us, although they are numerous. The Mons 
translators acknowledge that they are indebted to Beza for the correction. 
They say in their note, ‘C’est le sens le plus naturel, et ce que portent 
quelques exemplaires Grecs que Béze méme a suivis.’ As I do not 
follow the profession of a controversialist, I shall not stop to inquire 
whether that Calvinist did try to throw by his translation some doubt on 
the primacy of Saint Peter. It is enough if I prove that he was wrong in 
not following in this passage the Greek text such as all the MSS. present 
it; and, further, that Messieurs de Port-Royal are still more guilty for 
having translated from the Latin. I can even affirm boldly that, with the 
exception of the Genevese doctors, men calculated to judge in such mat- 
ters are not on their side.”* 


It is rather annoying for serious persons like the Jansenists 
to find themselves accused of tampering with the text of 
Scriptures in order to procure the highest sanction for certain 
peculiarities of doctrine, and that affront was offered to them by 
Richard Simon. 


“ These gentlemen,”’ says the Oratorian, “ have been accused likewise 
of adding in their translation the word eficace, which they thought they 
could see in the Greek, in order that the New Testament might be repre- 
sented as inculcating the doctrine of efficacious grace. But on this point 
they have answered that their adversaries are so opposed to efficacious 
grace that they hate even the name of it, and that they cannot allow of its 
appearing in the Scriptures. Such is the reply made by Mr. Arnauld 
to M. Mallet. He maintains that as the Greek text has there the verb 
évepyetv, the proper translation was agir avec efficace. ‘We maintain,’ 
adds the doctor, ‘that such is the true signification of the Greek word, 
and that it means, not only agir, but ayir avec efficace.’ 

“But without taking any side whatever in this quarrel between the 
two doctors, may we not reply to M. Arnauld that he professes to translate 
from the Latin Vulgate, and not from the Greek original. Now there is 
nothing in the Latin of that eficace which many learned persons even say 
they cannot discover in the Greek. Is it allowable for an author who 
undertakes to translate the Vulgate into French, to depart from it in the 
passages which, as he imagines, support his own prejudices? Should 
not a good interpreter, as has already been remarked, be uniform in his 
translation ?”” 


We shall quote one more passage from Richard Simon, on 
the same subject :— 


“The first passage in which I find the word efficace added without any 
necessity by the Mons translators is in Galatians xi. 8, where they have : 








* Histoire Critique, p. 422. * Tbid., p. 454. 
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celui qui a agi efficacement dans Pierre. The Greek has 0 evepyjoas Netpy, 
and the Vulgate, translating literally, gui operatus est Petro. Castalio 
has also translated gui in Petroegit . . . . I find no fault with Erasmus 
and Beza for translating gui efficax fuit, because they followed the Greek 
and not the Latin, and the Greek verb may have that meaning, although 
they had no reason to abandon the old interpreter. The Mons translators 
cannot give the same excuse; indeed, as they profess to follow the 
Vulgate, they were the more bound to adhere to it here as well as else- 
where. Besides, unless in cases of absolute necessity, it is bad taste to 
put two words in a translation when the original gives only one. Now, 
in order to prove that there was no necessity whatever to insert in the 
passage under consideration the word effcace, I shall only adduce the fifth 
verse of the third chapter of the same Epistle. Here the Greek gives us 
évepyav duvaues év vuiv, and the Vulgate, gui operatur virtutes in vobis. 
Mess. de Port Royal have also translated simply: gui fait des miracles 
parmi vous,” “ 


The finishing stroke inflicted by the Oratorian is in the 
following passage, where he sarcastically pretends to exculpate 
Antoine Arnauld from the crime of wishing to upset the tenets 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 


“In short, the word efficace is so much to the taste of Mess. de Port 
Royal, that it appears once more in their version, 2 Thess. ii. 11, where 
we read: Dieu leur enverra un esprit d erreur si efficace, gu’ ils croiront un 
mensonge. This expression is somewhat stronger than that of the Vulgate, 
mittet illis Deus operationem erroris, ut credant mendacio. This ancient 
interpreter has preserved complete uniformity in the rendering of the 
words évepyety and évepyeca. The Mons translators remark in their 
note that the literal version is une efficace derreur. Beza has also 
translated efficacia erroris, and to make his thought clearer still, he adds 
in a note that it is une vertu trés efficace pour tromper. Hence he con- 
cludes that the divines of the Romish persuasion are very wrong when 
they make so much of the prescriptive rights of their church. “ Jd est,” 
the Calvinist remarks, ‘‘ vim guamdam in illis decipiendis efficacissimam. 
Eant nunc Sophiste, et Ecclesia sue prescriptionem nobis objiciant.” God for- 
bid that I should ascribe the same thought to the Port Royal translators |!’”* 


If, however, Richard Simon was fond of pen-and-ink disputes, 
he had found his match in the great champion of Jansenism— 
the indefatigable Arnauld. Attacked by the Jesuits as well as 
by the Oratorian critic, the Port Royalists bravely stood the fire 
directed against them. ‘“‘ Forti tamen ac constanti animo,” says 
Walchius, “‘ versionem suam defenderunt a censuris publicis pariter 
ac privatis.’” Mallet, Maimbourg, Tellier, were called to 
account as well as Simon, and the animadversions of which the 





“ Histoire Critique, p. 455. * Ibid., pp. 459, 460. 
“ Biblioth. Theolog., iv., pp. 154, 155. 
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Mons New Testament was the object, the sentence of condem- 
nation pronounced both in Paris and in Rome, were ascribed to 
the influence of the Cabale Jésuitique. Bayle, writing to one of 
his friends, says: ‘ M. Arnauld a assez bien étrillé le P. Simon 
dans la 6° et 7° partie de ses difficultés & M. Steyaert ;”* we 
believe, however, that the combatants were very well matched, 
and that neither of them could claim the advantage.’ 

About the same time there was some idea of publishing in 
Paris a new and revised edition of Richard Simon’s work. M. de 
Harlay, who protected the Oratorian, took a great interest in this 
scheme, and even Bossuct was not averse to it, for he believed 
that the extensive learning of the author might be, if judiciously 
applied, rendered useful to the Church; and he still entertained 
the hope of obtaining from him some partial retractation of his 
critical errors. It was with this idea that he conceived the plan 
of proposing to him, together with a suitable remuneration, the 
undertaking of a serious work, which required a deep knowledge 
of the Oriental languages, and also of the particular tenets of 
the Eastern Churches. A large number of productions, composed 
by the Schismatic Greeks, had till then remained unanswered, 
because no one capable of doing so could overcome the prelimi- 
nary difficulty of mastering the idiom in which these treatises 
were written. At the suggestion of the celebrated Renaudot, 
Bossuet thought of entrusting the task to Simon; but the con- 
dition was the giving up the ideas maintained by the Oratorian on 
the subject of the authorship of the Pentateuch, and to this he 
would not consent. Finally, irritated at seeing himself attacked 
on all sides, Richard Simon once again determined upon giving 
free scope to his critical propensities, and speaking still more 
distinctly than he had done before. The Histoire Critique des 
principaux commentateurs du Nouveau Testament was the result 
of this state of mind: it appeared at Rotterdam, in 1693.° The 
great object of the work is to attack the views of the Augus- 
tinian school of divines on Predestination and Free Grace, and 
with this design before him he invokes here again the grand prin- 
ciple of tradition. The origin of the commentaries and explana- 
tions of Scripture composed by the Fathers of the Church must, 
he maintains, be chiefly traced to the necessity of opposing the 
views of the Gnostics, who, by distributing under three classes 
all the family of man, struck a fatal blow at the freedom of the 
will, and at our position in this world as moral and responsible 





* Tettre a M. Silvestre, p. 463 of the folio edition, vol. 4. 

y On the discussions between Arnauld and Richard Simon, see also M. 
Sainte-Beuve’s Port-Royal. 

* 1 vol. 4to, Reinier Leers. 
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creatures. For, according to their teaching, all the spiritually- 
minded are necessarily and inevitably saved, whilst all the 
carnally-minded are to the same extent necessarily and inevit- 
ably lost. “The first Fathers,” our author continues, ‘ who 
were obliged to attack these vain dreams, have forgotten nothing 
to establish free-will, shewing that our salvation absolutely 
depends upon ourselves. It is with reference to the false 
notions of the Gnostics that they differed from St. Augustine 
whilst talking about divine grace, the freedom of the will, pre- 
destination and reprobation. The Bishop of Hippo, having 
opposed the innovations of Pelagius, who, on the contrary, 
ascribed everything to man’s free-will, and left nothing to divine 
grace, was the originator of a new system. He distinguished 
himself from the old commentators, having invented explanations 
which had never been heard of previously. We cannot, there- 
fore, condemn as Pelagian, or semi-Pelagian, the interpretations 
of the early fathers, unless we reject the whole traditions of the 
Church.”’* Then, quoting the authority of Vincentius Lirinensis 
as a proof that the theological views of Saint Augustine should 
not be accepted unless cum grano salis, he adds: “ We must 
therefore prefer the common consent of .the ancient Fathers to 
Saint Augustine’s private opinions. The first four centuries of 
the Church had only one and the same language to describe 
free-will, predestination and grace. It is not likely that all the 
early Fathers were mistaken on subjects of that importance, nor 
can any one accuse them reasonably of having consulted the 
principles of their philosophy rather than the writings of the 
Apostles and Evangelists. I have not pretended for this reason 
to condemn the recent interpretations given to Saint Augustine, 
interpretations which meet with much approbation. I only 
wish that those who glory in being his disciples, would not give 
out all the opinions of their master as so many articles of faith. 
In order to be orthodox, it is enough to acknowledge a true, 
internal, and preventing grace. The fathers being all of one 
mind on this point, no one can be accused of Palagianism or 
semi-Pelagianism for not agreeing with Saint Augustine about 
every point of doctrine.” 

It was something quite new to see an Oratorian talking with 
such freedom of the Fathers of the Church ; but the compara- 
tive praise which Richard Simon awards to Grotius, and to other 
Arminian Protestants,‘ excited the utmost scandal, and indisposed 
against him the Jansenists and the Calvinists, as well as the 
Gallicans. No epithet was bad enough to apply to him. “ C’est 





« Preface, p. 50. » Tbid., pp. 2, 3. ¢ See chap. 54. 
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dans le fond un impie,” says Bayle; and such was really the 
opinion of the majority. “In hae quoque historid criticd,” 
Walchius remarks, “ Simon animum perversum ostendit ac teme- 
rarium audacemque criticum se prabet. Ac quamvis in ista non 
tot exempla pravarum sententiarum sint, quot in Historid 
criticd veteris Testamenti habentur ; rei tamen hujus causa non 
alia est, nisi angustius argumentum, ab eo explanandum.’” 

The principles adopted by Richard Simon, in criticising the 
text of Scriptures, and the explanations of commentators, guided 
him in his French translation of the New Testament, which was 
published first at Trévoux in 1702, and the next year at Rouen. 
It was dedicated to the Duke du Maine, sovereign of the princi- 
pality of Dombes. The duke himself had granted his privilege, 
and Doctor Bouvet, a professor of Sorbonne, had given his 
approbation.’ Bossuet, however, always on the alert, contrived 
to stop the sale of the work until it had been thoroughly ex- 
amined. If we may believe Walchius, this new version was far 
from deserving the severe strictures passed upon it both by the 
Bishop of Meaux, and also by the Cardinal de Noailles, Arch- 
bishop of Paris. ‘ Singulis libris,” he says, “ evangelistarum 


-atque apostolorum pramissz sunt preefationes eruditissime ac 


note subject digne que a critices sacra studiosis perlegantur.’/ 
Richard Simon answered his censors with a spirit and in a tone 
which manifestly shewed that he was backed by influential pro- 
tectors. Chancellor Pontchartrain and the Abbé Bignon, who 
held the important post of Directeur général de la librairie, were, 
indeed, exerting on his behalf all their credit, annoyed as they 
were by the overbearing character of Bossuet and the prejudices 
of the cardinal. Pontchartrain felt irritated that a work to which 
he had given his approbation should be stopped. Bignon accused 
the cardinal of having prevented him from being raised to the 
episcopate, and was anxious to exercise a little revenge upon him 
for that motive. Saint Simon gives as follows the details of the 
whole transaction :— 


“It was some time since a dispute had been brewing between the 
chancellor and the. bishops, when a fresh quarrel with the Bishop de 
Chartres brought matters to a crisis about the end of this year (1702). 
The prelates enjoyed the right of publishing, on their own authority, their 
customary pastoral letters, prayer-books, and a few short catechisms for the 
use of children. They wished to take advantage of the king’s zeal against 





4 Biblioth. Theol., iv., 258. 

© Le Nouveau Testament de notre Seigneur Jesus Christ, traduit sur Vancienne 
edition Latine, avec des remarques litterales et critiques sur les principales dificultés, 
4 vols. 8vo. 

S Biblioth. Theologiec., iv., 156. 
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Jansenism and Quietism, in order to assume gradually the right of issuing 
more important doctrinal works without either permission or privilege. 
The chancellor did not approve of such pretensions, and thereupon a few 
discussions arose; the bishops asserting that as they were judges in 
matters of faith, no person had a right to control their doctrinal treatises, 
and that, accordingly, they needed no permission to get them printed; 
the chancellor, on the other hand, maintained the right he had always 
exerted; without claiming to decide anything respecting points of doc- 
trine, he wanted to prevent discussions from increasing so far as to disturb 
the State. Private sentiments, he said, should not be allowed to spread a 
leaven of bitterness; the domination formerly usurped by the bishops, and 
now reduced within proper limits, might perhaps reappear; and, finally, 
care should be taken lest any doctrines contrary to the maxims of the Gallican 
Church were surreptitiously introduced into works designed for publication. 

‘* This ferment lasted until the Bishops of Meaux and of Chartres came 
to take a personal part in them by their writings, which were ready to be 
printed against M. Simon, a restless savant, author of a great number of 
theological works, amongst others of a translation of the New Testament, 
with literal and critical remarks, which the Cardinal de Noailles and the 
Bishop of Meaux condemned in their pastoral instructions. He retorted 
by his remonstrances ; M. de Meaux and M. de Chartres wrote against 
him ; and the storm, which had been for a long time brewing, burst out 
on the occasion of the two prelates wishing to print and circulate their 


critiques without asking for either the inspection or the authority of the 
chancellor.”’9 


Saint Simon then shews us Madame de Maintenon interfer- 
ing on behalf of the prelates against Pontchartrain, to whom she 
owed a personal grudge, whilst Louis XIV., urged on by the 
Jesuits, and afraid of displeasing the widow Scarron, could not, 
at the same time, make up his mind to set aside altogether the 
chancellor’s remonstrances. He hoped that the quarrel might 
terminate by concessions from both parties, and that, indeed, 
was what took place. As far as Simon’s works were concerned, 
“ Some alterations were required and made on points which the 
. chancellor himself did not approve of.”* 

Bossuet’s secretary, the Abbé Ledicu, whose curious and 
amusing journal has been published some years ago,’ also gives 
the whole details of this crusade against Richard Simon, and we 
can trace almost day by day, from the entries made by the 
Boswell of the Bishop of Meaux, the progress of this compli- 
cated affair. We shall give a few characteristic extracts :—- 


“* Wednesday, May 24th, 1702.—M. de Meaux has said mass in his 





& Saint Simon, Mémoires ; édit. Hachette; iv., pp. 64,65. * Ibid., p. 67. 
* Mémoires et Journal sur la vie et les ouvrages de Bossuet, 4 vols. 8vo0, Paris, 
Didier. 
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chapel at Germigny. He has received information that his remarks on 
M. Simon have reached their destination, and that they have produced 
much effect. He is more and more determined upon following them up, 
and upon getting the translation entirely suppressed, saying that this business 
is more important to the Church than all those to which he has previously 
devoted himself.’’ J 

** Monday, 29th.—M. de Meaux does nothing but speak about M. Simon ; 
what an artful writer he is, how pernicious are his works. It is impossible to 
allow them to circulate, and if the publication of the New Testament were 
permitted, even after all the corrections made to it, it would be as much as 
sanctioning the author’s previous treatises ; we must take advantage of this 
occasion to compel the man to an explanation about his works, in order that 
he may re-establish his character. It must not be said that the Church 
receives a version made by a writer who has taught so many errors, so 
much the more because the errors contained in his other books are the 
same as those which are now corrected in his version.... M. de Meaux 
seems very anxious, and says distinctly that this business is more im- 
portant for the Church than the one of M. de Cambrai,* because the 
question just now is about a book destined for the common people.”’ ! 

“ Monday, August 28th.— ... Here is the bishop’s intention. He 
means, first, to attack briefly the preface of the New Testament, by shew- 
ing that the author is a downright Socinian, who explains and translates 
every passage in the New Testament only according to the sense, and in 
following the interpretations of the Socinians, Episcopius, Crellius, and the 
others.” ™ 


Almost every page in the journal contains entries referring 
to Richard Simon, and to his obnoxious version of the New Tes- 
tament. Ponchartrain, however, stands in the way, and Bossuet, 
impatient of all restraint, does not conceal his irritation. 


“ Sunday, January 14th, 1703.— .. . There is still wanting, never- 
theless, the interference of the secular authority against the book of 
Richard Simon. I was speaking yesterday to the prelate about it, relating 
to him what I had heard, namely, that people were talking of a decree of 
the council, suppressing the privilege and the version itself. ‘I know 
nothing about it,’ said M. de Meaux to me, ‘but it is astonishing that 
_ whilst so much is said against the book, M. le Chancelier does nothing. 

Does he want to be reminded of his duty, and to be compelled by supe- 
rior authority? We shall have to come to that, unless he acts of his own 
accord.’ He has made me understand that both the Cardinal de Noailles 
and himself are determined upon asking the King for an order suppressing 
the work, after they have allowed the chancellor sufficient time to do so 
spontaneously.”’” 


Richard Simon could, of course, do nothing against so de- 
termined a man as Bossuct, and he was reduced to defend his 





J Vol. ii., Journal 1, p. 289. , 
* Fénelon. Ledieu alludes here to the famous disputes about Quietism. 
' Thid., p. 290. m Ibid., p. 303. " Ibid., p. 370. 
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opinions in a number of pamphlets and explanatory letters, 
which were afterwards collected together.’ He published, be- 
sides, a new edition of a well-known work on the re-union of the 
Protestants to the Roman Catholic Church, which had been 
composed by Camus, bishop of Belley. His object in doing 
so was to vent his spite against Bossuet, whom he accused of 
having impudently given a mere transcript of the older prelate’s 
controversial treatise, when he issued his well-known Exposition 
de la foi de l’ Eglise Catholique. 

The pugnacious Oratorian finally retired to Dieppe, where he 
died April 11th, 1712, “dans des dispositions ¢rés édifiantes.” 
We shall not transcribe here the long catalogue of his works, 
which the readers can find in Walchius, Nicéron, and the Bio- 
graphie Universelle. His life has been written by Bruzen de la 
Martiniére, his nephew, and appears in the first volume of the 
Lettres Choisies, quoted above ; but it cannot altogether be trusted. 
As a general summary of his character, we may be allowed to 
say that, deserving as he does the greatest praise for his learn- 
ing, his patience, and his industry, he unfortunately employed 
these gifts in destroying as far as he could the faith in the in- 
spiration of the Scriptures. His theory about tradition was no 
doubt maintained by him with the utmost sincerity, but its 
effect was certainly to shake to its very foundations the authority 
of the Bible. It is absurd to represent him exclusively as a 
martyr to religious persecution, and to accuse Bossuet of being 
animated against him by feelings of private pique. Not only 
the orthodox Gallicans, but even Arminians, like Leclerc, saw 
perfectly well the dangerous consequences which might be de- 
duced from his books, and Bayle himself—surely no dogmatist— 
called him an “impious man.” He had a mania of concealing 
his name under all sorts of shapes, but it was very easy to re- 
cognise him, both by the boldness of his assertions, and the 
erudition displayed in his works; and Saint Jore, le Prieur de 
Bolleville,and Dom Récaréde Siméon, were immediately identified 
with the author of the Histoire Critique du Vieux et du Nouveau 
Testament. Bruzen de la Martiniére says that Richard Simon 
destroyed all his MSS. for fear lest the chief magistrate of 
Rouen should seize them and give them over to the Jesuits ; but 
it is evidently a mistake, for the whole of the Oratorian’s library 
exists now amongst the treasures of the Rouen cathedral, at 
least if we may believe Tabaraud’s article in the Biographie 
Universelle. Gustave Masson. 











° Lettres Choisies, 1730, 4 vols. 12mo, and Bibliothtque Choisie, par le Sieur de 
Saint-Jore. 4 vols. 12mo, 1708—10, 
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THE HISTORICAL CHARACTER OF THE GOSPELS TESTED BY 
AN EXAMINATION OF THEIR CONTEN'S. 


By tHe Rev. C. A. Row. 


(Continued from No. XVII., page 91.) 


We will now consider the fourfold narrative of the resurrection. 
It is evident that if the Gospels are mythic, or if miracles are 
impossible, although the story of the resurrection may be a great 
ideal conception, instead of being an historic fact, it must be a 
fable. In whatever way we may suppose it to have originated, 
whether as a misconception, or as the crowning poetic concep- 
tion of the life of Jesus, or as the realization of a deep instinct 
in human nature, objective reality it had none. The primitive 
belief in it, and the account of that belief embodied in the Gos- 
pels, must be a creation of the human mind, and nothing else ; 
a great creation, doubtless, but one devoid of objective truth. 
But whatever supposition we may adopt as to the nature of 
the account of the resurrection, as we read it in our present 
Gospels, it is impossible not to be deeply struck by the pheno- 
mena which these Gospels present. They are entirely devoid of 
any attempt to present us with a picture of the mode in which 
the event itself actually occurred. According to their testimony, 
no human eye witnessed the issuing of the Saviour’s body from 
the tomb. We, accordingly, find neither of these four writers 
attempting to give us the smallest description of the mode in 
which the miracle of the resurrection was effected. Of other 
miracles of our Lord, Mark and John have given us graphic 
descriptions. These must be either descriptions taken from the 
life, or mythical inventions. But with respect to that very 
miracle of which we might expect a description, coloured by the 
richest powers of the imagination, if the account be mythic, 
we have not even the smallest attempt to pourtray the man- 
ner in which the crucified one issued from the grave, and 
assumed his body of immortality. The narratives of the 
crucifixion and of the resurrection present us with the most 
striking contrast. The former contains a minute and detailed 
account of the event itself, the latter leaves it wholly undescribed. 
Is this contrast in accordance with the historical conditions of 
the case? The first event was witnessed by multitudes. The 
Gospels accordingly abound with graphic details. The resur- 
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rection was unseen by human eye. The event itself is unde- 
scribed, and the account of the collateral circumstances is distin- 
guished by an absence of precision more than any narrative in 
the Gospels. 

But if myth or poetic conception generated the story, the 
scene is one on which poetic invention could have lavished its 
richest stores. The resurrection of Jesus, as a conception, is 
the grandest of the creations of the Gospels. It is the culmi- 
nation of the idea on which the evangelical narrative is based. 
No subject could have been more tempting for a poet than 
the delineation of the contrast between the humiliation of the 
crucifixion and the glory of the resurrection. A few touches 
of Mark’s pictorial pencil would have accomplished this. But 
the graphic painter of the miracles of Christ’s earthly ministry 
has no description to give us of the great miracle which was its 
consummation. Now if the Gospels are myths, the absence of 
all attempts to describe the resurrection must have been owing 
to want of genius adequately to paint a resurrection. Yet St. 
John has not shrunk from the attempt to describe such a 
miracle; he has pourtrayed the Saviour summoning Lazarus 
from the tomb. : 

Now whatever theory may be assumed respecting this miracle, 
even those who assert that it is a pure invention must concede 
that the person who composed the narrative as we read it in the 
fourth Gospel was a great artist. If the writer thought it 
necessary, for the purposes of his fiction, to invent a miracle of 
a resurrection, he has shewn no lack of genius. Given the idea 
of Jesus as the God man, and supposing it to have been neces- 
sary to pourtray him as summoning a corpse from the grave, no 
person can deny that the account of the resurrection of Lazarus 
in the fourth Gospel is described with uncommon power. 

We will assume that the narrative of the resurrection of 
Lazarus is a myth; let us observe the propriety with which the 
entire conception has been elaborated. There was a family to 
which our Lord was united in the closest bonds of human friend- 
ship, consisting of a brother and two sisters. The brother falls ill ; 
Jesus is ata distance. The sisters send to him the message, “Lord, 
behold he whom thou lovest is sick.” Our Lord, firm in the deter- 
mination to await the purposes of his Father, and knowing that 
his Providence will accomplish his glorification, still continues 
two days in the place where he was. He tells the disciples that 
“the sickness was not unto death, but for the glory of God, 
that the Son of God might be glorified thereby.” After two 
days Jesus sets out on his journey, notwithstanding warnings of 
danger given him by the disciples. He is secure under the 
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providence of his Father. ‘“ Are there not twelve hours in the 
day. If a man walk in the day he stumbleth not, because he 
sees the light of this world; but if a man walk in the night he 
stumbleth, because there is no light in him.” ‘Our friend 
Lazarus sleepeth,” says Jesus, ‘and I go, that I may awake him 
out of sleep.” “If he sleep,” say the disciples, ‘ he shall do 
well.” ‘ Lazarus is dead,” is the reply. Jesus arrives in Bethany : 
Lazarus had died four days previously. The sisters are sur- 
rounded with sympathizing friends. Martha meets Jesus out- 
side the village; she falls at his feet, saying, “ Lord, if thou 
hadst been here, my brother had not died. But I know that 
even now, whatever thou shalt ask of God, God will give it thee.” 
Jesus—“ Thy brother shall rise again”? Martha—<I know 
that he shall rise again at the resurrection at the last day. 
Jesus— I am the resurrection and the life; he that believeth on 
me, though he were dead, yet shall he live, and whosoever 
liveth and believeth in me shall never die. Believest thou this?” 
Martha—“ Yes, I believe that thou art the Christ—the Son of 
God.” Martha calls Mary. As soon as she sees Jesus she falls 
down at his feet, and exclaims, “ Lord, if thou hadst been here, 
my brother had not died.’ Mary and the Jews weep. Jesus 
checks himself, and inquires where they had laid him. He then 
gives way to his sympathy, and weeps. Some of the bystanders 
recognize this as a proof of his affection ; others inquire whether 
the man who had opened the eyes of one who had been born 
blind could not have hindered the death of Lazarus. Jesus 
again checks his feelings. They come to the grave; it was 
a cave, and a stone lay on it. Jesus says to the bystanders, 
“Take ye away the stone.” Martha—“ He is putrid, for he has 
been dead four days.” Jesus—“ Did I not tell thee that if thou 
wouldest believe, thou shouldest see the glory of God?” The stone 
is removed. Jesus invokes the Father : “ Father, I thank thee that 
thou hast heard me, and I know that thou hearest me always; 
but because of the people which stand by I said it, that they 
may believe that thou hast sent me.” Jesus then calls with a 
loud voice, “ Lazarus, come forth.” He who had been dead 
issues from the grave, bound hand and foot with grave clothes, 
and his face wrapt in a napkin. Jesus says, “ Loose him, and 
let him go.” 

It has often been urged as an objection against the truth of 
this miracle that it is recorded by St. John alone. We shall 
not inquire why all mention of it has been passed over by the 
synoptics; we will allow the objector to assert that it is a 
fiction. In that case the fiction has been conceived and deve- 
loped with the most complete propriety. The best mode of 
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forming an adequate conception of the felicity with which the 
Evangelist has developed this story, would be for the objector to 
attempt to solve the problem of inventing a story of a resurrec- 
tion by giving the description of one with equal brevity and 
effect, assuming the characters in the scene, or inventing others 
equally perfect. Let him compare the result with St. John’s 
resurrection of Lazarus. 

It is evident, therefore, whether the resurrection of Lazarus 
be an historical event or a fiction, the author of John’s Gospel 
has not omitted to give us a graphic description of the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, owing to deficiency of power to produce such 
a description. If we assume that the resurrection of Lazarus 
was a fact, then the author of the Gospel has copied from 
the life; but if it is a fiction, then the powers of the inventor 
were such as to enable him to invent a description of it worthy 
of the subject and the characters engaged. If, therefore, it was 
necessary to invent a myth of the resurrection of Jesus, the 
Evangelist has not failed to give a description of such a resur- 
rection, because he had not the powers to invent the suitable 
circumstances with which it ought to have been attended. He 
who could have invented such a fictidn as the resurrection of 
Lazarus would have found no great difficulty in clothing the 
mythic belief in the resurrection of Jesus in suitable circum- 
stances. But if both miracles were historical events, the reason 
is obvious why we have a description of the one and not of 
the other. The one was witnessed by the Evangelist, the other 
was not. 

We will now examine the narrative of the resurrection 
itself. 

The mode in which the notes of time are given by the 
Evangelists is worthy of attention. Matthew writes that “ oyé dé 
caBBarov, Th eripwckovcn eis piav caBBatwv, Mary Magdalene 
and the other Mary came to see the sepulchre, and, behold, 
there was (éyévero) a great earthquake, for an angel of the 
Lord having descended from heaven, having approached, rolled 
away the stone and sat upon it.” 

Mark says, “ When the Sabbath was passed (Kai S:ayevoyévou 
to} caBPdrov), Mary Magdalene, Mary the mother of James, 
and Salome bought spices, in order that they might come and 
anoint him ; and l very early on the first day of the week (Kai 
Mav mpwt Tis mids caSBdrwv) they came to the sepulchre, the 
sun having arisen (dvareiAavros Tod 7)A/ov), and they said among 
themselves, Who shall roll for us the stone from the door of 
the sepulchre? And looking up, they saw that the stone had 
been rolled away; for it was very great. And going to the 
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sepulchre they see a young man sitting on the right, and they 
were afraid.” 

Luke—“ On the first day of the week, at deep dawn (Ti dé 
pud tov caBBdtwv SpOpov BaGéos) they came (i.e., the women 
who had accompanied our Lord from Galilee), bringing the spices 
which they had prepared (these spices had been bought on 
Friday night), and they found the stone rolled away from the 
sepulchre. And entering in, they did not find the body of the 
Lord Jesus. And it came to pass, while they were per- 
plexed thereabout, behold two men stood by them in shining 
garments.” 

John—“ On the first day of the week (T 5¢ uid trav caBBa- 
twv), Mary Magdalene came early while it was still dark (xpi, 
axotias éTt ovens) to the sepulchre, and sees the stone rolled 
away from the sepulchre. She runs to tell Peter and John, etc. 
But Mary stood without at the sepulchre weeping, and as she 
wept, she looked into the sepulchre, and sees two angels in white 
sitting,” etc. 

Now, what were the ideas which the authors of the Gospels 
intended to convey to their readers when they wrote these pas- 
sages? and on whose testimony do the facts themselves rest? 
The latter question is easily answered. The account in John 
professes to be in part autoptic, and for the remainder Mary 
Magdalene is the authority. The other narratives must rest on 
the testimony of one or more women, either directly given, or 
after it had passed through one or more transmissions, unless 
we except a small portion, which may possibly be the autoptic 
testimony of Peter. 

In considering this question it is of the highest importance 
that we should maintain clearly the distinction between what 
was known and intended to be reported by the author of each 
separate Gospel, and what may be the history of the resurrec- 
tion which can be composed by a careful comparison of these 
four narratives. This obvious distinction students are much in 
the habit of overlooking. They are constantly in the habit of 
mentally interpolating in one Gospel what they only know by 
means of another. A general account of the resurrection is the 
work of the person who compiles it. Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
or John are responsible only for what they have written, and 
for no more. 

Who, then, are the women who are described by the different 
Evangelists as taking part in the events of the resurrection 
morning? Matthew mentions two only, Mary Magdalene and 
the other Mary. But in describing the final scene at the cross 
late on Friday afternoon, he tells us that many women were 
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beholding at a distance, among whom he mentions the two 
Maries and the mother of Zebedee’s children. After describing 
the funeral, without telling us that the other women had 
retired, or at all accounting for their absence, he mentions 
only the two Maries as witnessing it. These, again, are the 
only two women whom he describes as visiting the tomb on 
Sunday morning. 

Mark describes three women as visiting the sepulchre, the two 
Maries, and Salome. According to him, these three women had 
bought spices on Saturday night for the purpose of anointing 
the body. These three women also in company with others, 
beheld the last scene on thecross. He agrees with Matthew in 
representing the two Maries alone as witnesses of the burial. 
The general impression produced by his narrative is, that on 
Sunday morning other women accompanied the three. 

Luke’s narrative is peculiar. No persons are named till the 
end of it. He then tells us that Mary Magdalene, Joanna, 
Mary the mother of James, and other women, reported these 
things unto the Apostles. He had previously told us, that all 
his acquaintance and the women which came from Galilee wit- 
nessed the last scene on Friday afternoon. He then says that 
the women who came from Galilee followed the body to the 
sepulchre. We cannot view this last statement as other than a 
general one, for it is hardly possible to believe, after the state- 
ments of Matthew and Mark, that any other of the women 
actually witnessed the burial except the two Maries, for while 
Mark had mentioned Salome and others as present a few lines 
before, he distinctly mentions the two Maries only as witnessing 
the interment. He seems purposely to have omitted the 
name of Salome,. Joanna, or any other. Luke then represents 
the women as returning and buying spices on the Friday night, 
and resting on the Sabbath. We must not forget to remember 
that Mark asserts that the spices were purchased on the Saturday 
night. This same body of women are then described by Luke 
as starting for the sepulchre on Sunday morning, carrying the 
spices with them. He adds that they were accompanied by 
others. Who can he mean by the others? The persons pre- 
viously mentioned were the women who accompanied our Lord 
from Galilee. But these words are omitted by several of the 
best manuscripts, and are probably spurious. The whole form 
of the narrative implies some doubt in the author’s mind, which 
were the women actually present at the events described in it. 
Taking his expressions generally, we may conclude that he 
viewed the number of women not mentioned by him as larger 
than that of those whom he actually names. He has selected the 
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chief for mention as Mark seems to have done, the one assign- 
ing the place of honour to Salome and the other to Joanna. 

John’s account mentions one woman only, Mary Magda- 
lene, the person who ran to bring him and Peter word on 
Sunday morning, and from whom he evidently had his in- 
formation. 

We have now to consider the notes of time. John’s account 
professes to be directly autoptic. It has nothing merely general 
about it. We will examine it first. 

He tells us that Mary Magdalene came to the sepulchre, 
Th mia tov caBBatov mpwt oxorias Ett ovens, a date of the 
utmost distinctness ; “ early while it was yet dark.” Such an ex- 
pression can only denote the darkness which precedes sunrise, 
and not the darkness which is the consequence of a cloudy 
morning. As John himself came to the sepulchre shortly after 
on Mary’s summons, he could not have failed to know whether 
the visit was made before or after sunrise. The expression 
which he uses, “ Early while it was yet dark,” can only denote 
a time of the day before sunrise. 

Luke gives a precisely similar date for the visit of the 
women mentioned by him, ép@pov Babéos, which means deep 
dawn. It cannot possibly be said to be deep dawn either at or 
after sunrise. Luke gives this as the time when the women 
mentioned by him came to the sepulchre, bringing tlie spices. 

With these two dates Matthew seems in agreement, dyé 
caBBatwv Ti éripwoxovcn eis wlav caBBdrwv. This expression 
is apparently intended to denote the dawning of Sunday morn- 
ing. The words themselves might possibly mean Saturday 
night after the Jewish Sabbath was ended. But the Jewish 
mode of reckoning the commencement of the day was of a most 
artificial character, and the fair conclusion is, that the Evangelist 
intended to denote the commencement of the natural, and not 
of the Jewish day. If so, the time is the same as that given by 
Luke and John. 

But Mark’s date is very peculiar. He tells us that after the 
Sabbath was past, i.e., some time after sunset on Saturday night, 
the women purchased spices, and Alav tpt ris was caBBarov, 
which must mean “ very early on the first day of the week, they 
came to the sepulchre,”’ dvateidavtos, or, as some read it, 
“ dvatédXovTos” Tod HAlov, which must mean either after or at 
sunrise, certainly not before it, neither the deep dawn of Luke, nor 
while it was yet dark of John. But the date itself presents us 
with an inconsistency. ither at or after sunrise at this season 
of the year cannot be said to be very early in the morning, when 
the sunrise must have taken place between five and six. The 
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habits of the Jews were early. Their business was conducted 
early. ‘Therefore any period at or after sunrise could not be de- 
scribed as “‘ very early.” 

Mark describes the time when the Jews held their council 
previously to conducting our Lord to Pilate as being émi 7d 
mpwt early, not Alay mpwi, very early. The whole narrative im- 
plies that this council was held at break of day. Luke expressly 
states the time it was held to have been @s éyéveto 7)uépa, when 
it was day. Matthew, IIpwias yevouévns, when the morning 
was come. Alav pot, therefore, must denote a time before sun- 
rise. This portion of the date quite agrees with that of the 
other Evangelists. What then are we to do with the expression, 
avateiXaytos, Or avaTéAXovTos Tod HAiov, at or after sunrise? 
It can only be accounted for on the supposition that the date 
given by Mark has originated in his uniting together the 
accounts of different women who must have visited the sepulchre 
at different times, the one very early while it was yet dark, and 
the other either at or after the rising of the sun. 

It is true that no such separate visits are asserted by any 
one of the Evangelists, but the accounts set forth distinct pur- 
poses in the women in visiting the tomb, many women as making 
the visit, and different events as following the visit. The date, 
therefore, as given by Mark, though inconsistent in itself, is 
easily accounted for, if one body of women reported that they 
had visited the tomb before, and the other after or at sunrise. 

Matthew represents that the visit of Mary Magdalene and the 
other Mary was for the purpose of seeing the sepulchre. John’s 
account of the visit of Mary Magdalene implies that such was 
her purpose. The idea that she was carrying spices to embalm 
the body is hardly consistent with his narrative. 

But the account in Mark and Luke is express, that the 
women mentioned by them were bringing spices for the purpose 
of anointing the body, and among the names is that of Mary 
Magdalene. But both these accounts represent that the women 
were in considerable numbers, and that they did not merely consist 
of the women actually named by them. But if she went with one 
or more companions for the purpose of seeing how matters were 
about the sepulchre before the arrival of the embalmers, it was 
very likely that her name would get into the general account of 
Mark and Luke; and if two parties of women went at an 
interval of an hour, the confusion of date which we observe in 
the Evangelists would have originated by the time of the visit 
of the earlier group being applied to that of the later, and 
vice versd; or by both being united together in a date which is 
inconsistent with itself. Phenomena of this kind will be always 
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found connected with scenes in which the agents are under the 
influence of excitement. The presence of discrepancies in the 
dates of such events is so far from being inconsistent with his- 
torical reality, that it is one of the most striking evidences of it. 
If such events readily dovetailed into each other, the writer 
might fairly be suspected of a desire to make everything smooth 
and pleasant. The phenomena presented by the passages in 
question, the incongruities, and the account which can 
be given of them, are such as are never found in mythic 
narratives. 

A similar character pervades the narratives of the Evange- 
lists as to what the women actually saw at the sepulchre. St. 
John’s account is clear and distinct. Mary Magdalene observes 
that the stone was removed from the door of the sepulchre. 
She at once rushes off to tell Peter and John. They imme- 
diately run to the sepulchre. John outruns Peter. He stoops 
down, sees the linen clothes lying, but does not enter. Peter 
follows and enters at once, observes the linen clothes and the 
napkin wrapt up separately. Hereupon John enters, sees, and 
believes. Both disciples then return home. But Mary, who by 
this time has returned to the sepulchre, remains outside it weep- 
ing. She stoops down, looks into the sepulchre, and sees two 
angels sitting, one at the head and the other at the feet, where 
the body of Jesus had lain. They ask her the cause of her tears. 
She tells them that it was the removal of the Lord’s body. As 
soon as she had said this, she turns about and sees a person 
standing by her. He asks her the same question as the angels. 
She supposes him to be the gardener, and requests him to tell 
her where he had deposited the body, and she would remove it. 
Jesus addresses her by name. She recognizes him, and exclaims, 
Rabboni. Jesus tells her not to touch him, and dismisses her 
with a message to the Apostles. She goes and tells them that 
she had seen the Lord. The whole of this account is marked 
by definiteness and precision. John and Mary have told what 
they actually saw and no more. 

But very different in character are the synoptic narratives. 
Matthew tells us that the two Maries came to see the sepulchre. 
There was (éyévero) a great earthquake. Foran angel of the Lord 
having descended (kataBas) from heaven, having approached, 
(rpoced Pav) rolled away (amexvducev) the stone, and sat on it ; 
his appearance was like lightning, and his raiment white as 
snow. And for fear of him the keepers shook (éce/a@ncav) and 
became as dead men. But the angel answering said to the 
women, Do not you fear (41) doBeioGe tpeis). I know that you 
seek Jesus, who was crucified. He is not here, he has risen, as 
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he said. Come, see the place where the Lord lay. And going 
quickly, tell his disciples that he is risen from the dead, and 
behold, he goes before you into Galilee. There ye shall see 
him. Behold, I have told you. And having gone out quickly 
from the sepulchre, with fear and great joy, they ran to bring 
his disciples word. And behold, Jesus met them, saying, All hail; 
and they, going up to him, took him by the feet, and worshipped 
him. Then Jesus says to them, Do not fear, go tell my brethren, 
that they go into Galilee, and there they shall see me.” _ 

Mark tells us that on Friday evening the two Maries and 
Salome bought spices for the purposes of embalming the body, 
and very early in the morning, at sunrise, they came to the 
sepulchre: they say among themselves, “ Who shall roll for us 
the stone from the door of the sepulchre?” And looking up, 
they sce that the stone had been rolled away, for it was very 
great." And going to the sepulchre they saw a young man 
clothed in a white robe, sitting on the right side, and they were 
afraid. But he says to them, Do not be filled with amazement. 
Ye seek Jesus of Nazareth, who was crucified. He has risen. 
He is not here. Behold the place where they laid him. But 
go say to his disciples and Peter, that he goes before you into 
Galilee. There ye shall see him, as he said to you. And going 
out they fled from the sepulchre, for trembling and astonish- 
ment seized them, and they said nothing to any, for they were 
afraid.” The concluding portion of the Gospel, whether written 
by Mark or added by another hand, tells us that “ Jesus, having 
risen early on the first day of the week, appeared first of all to 
Mary Magdalene, from whom he had cast seven devils. And 
she going, told it to those who had been with him, who were 
mourning and weeping ; and they hearing that he was risen, and 
had been seen by her, disbelieved it.” : 

Luke represents the women of whom he had made previous 
mention, as buying spices on Friday night, and resting on the 
Sabbath. Very early in the morning they came to the tomb 
carrying the spices. But they found that the stone had been 
rolled away from the tomb ; and having entered it, they did not 
find the body. And it came to pass, while they were in doubt 
about it, behold, two men stood by them in shining clothes. But 
when they were terrified, and bent their faces to the earth, they 
said to them, Why seek you him who is alive among the dead ? 





* It is worthy of remark, that while Matthew has not used a single pluperfect 
tense in his narrative, Mark, by the use of the pluperfect, distinctly defines the 
rolling back of the stone as having taken place previously to the arrival of the 
women mentioned by him. Mary Magdalene, also, at her visit while it was yet 
dark, found the stone already rolled back. 
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He is not here, but is risen. Remember how he spake unto 
you, being yet in Galilee, saying, that the Son of Man must 
be delivered into the hands of wicked men, and be crucified, 
and on the third day rise again. And they remembered his 
words ; and departing from the sepulchre, they told these things 
to the eleven, and to all the rest (and they were Mary Magda- 
lene, and Joanna, and Mary the mother of James, and the rest 
with them, who told these things to the Apostles). And their 
words appeared to them as idle tales, and they disbelieved them. 
But Peter rising up, ran to the sepulchre, and stooping down, 
he saw the linen clothes lying alone, and went home (am#\Gev 
mpos éavrov) wondering at what had happened.” 

According tothe natural meaning of John’s narrative, Mary 
Magdalene ran to inform Peter and John of the removal of the 
stone before she had seen any angel inside or outside. The fact 
that the tomb was open leads her at once to the suspicion that 
the body had been removed. It is certain that she could have 
conversed with no angel previously to her departure. On her 
return she looks into the sepulchre, and sees two angels inside it. 
Their recorded words addressed to her entirely differ from 
those reported by the synoptics as having been spoken to the 
other women. “Woman, why weepest thou? whom seekest 
thou?” Her reply shews that she had not yet received any 
assurance of a resurrection : “ because they have taken away my 
Lord, and I know not where they have laid him.” Saying these 
things she turned backwards (tadra elrotca éotpadn els Ta 
émicw), which, taken in their natural sense, imply that before 
the angels had said anything else to her beyond asking her why 
she was weeping, and whom she was seeking, she turned round 
and saw Jesus. The words which she addresses to him under 
the mistake that he was the gardener, “ If thou hast borne him 
hence, tell me where thou hast laid him, and I will take him 
away,” are quite inconsistent with the idea that she had just 
been assured by the angels in the tomb that he was risen from 
the dead. Our Lord’s words to her, “ Touch me not,” imply either 
an intention to embrace him, or that she had already done so. 
After this, John tells us that she conveyed a message to the 
Apostles. These facts have every appearance of circumstan- 
tiality. This appearance of our Lord is evidently the one alluded 
to by Mark, in the continuation of his Gospel, when he tells us 
that our Lord appeared first to Mary Magdalene. 

Luke’s account is next in circumstantiality, but evidently of 
avery different character from that of John. As it ought to 
do, it bears the marks not of direct autoptic testimony, but of 
compilation. The parenthetical manner in which the names of 
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the women are introduced, in which it is not asserted that they 
all witnessed the events narrated by the Evangelist, but that 
they were the persons who brought reports to the Apostles, im- 
plies a hesitancy in the author’s mind whether they had each 
beheld the events of the preceding narrative. What Luke 
evidently intended to assert was, that the spectators of what he 
narrates were Galilean women, and that while the two Maries 
and Joanna did report what they had seen to the Apostles, yet 
he does not pledge himself that each of the three was a witness 
of what he describes. The women whom Luke describes as 
visiting the sepulchre were carrying spices, which they had 
bought on Friday night. From John’s account (and this must 
contain her own testimony) Mary Magdalene was not carrying 
spices on her visit to the tomb. According to Matthew and John, 
she went to take a view of the sepulchre. She must, therefore, have 
gone before the others. Luke describes those mentioned by him, 
as soon as they observed that the stone was gone, as at once enter- 
ing into the sepulchre, and ascertaining byinspection that the body 
was not there. They see no angel on the outside, and had Luke’s 
authority informed him that there was, it is difficult to suppose 
that he would have suppressed it designedly. Before any one 
appears to the women, they have time to feel great perplexity at 
the condition of the tomb. It is evident that this is a descrip- 
tion of a state of things different from that seen by Mary Mag- 
dalene. Luke’s narrative, also, agrees with that of John, in 
stating that two angels appeared inside the sepulchre, but the 
words used by them entirely differ from those addressed to 
Mary Magdalene, as reported by John. Luke does not say 
that the women reported “ the resurrection,’’ but “ these things ” 
to the Apostles. His authority was apparently not aware that 
any of them had seen our Lord. Their reports are received 
with general unbelief; but Peter goes to the sepulchre. The 
identity of the words prove this to be an imperfect account of the 
more complete one in John, and as such, it is a remarkable 
confirmation of its historical veracity, for it has all the indica- 
tions of having been derived from a different source. In both 
instances some one is described bending over and seeing the 
linen clothes lying (rapaxiyas Brérre ta 60dvia Keiweva). Luke 
adds (ova), alone. This is a substitute for John’s more definite 
statement, that the napkin was not with the linen clothes, but 
wrapt up separately. Otherwise, the words are the same. But 
both Evangelists use the same remarkable expression to denote 
their going home. John writes (awjNOov madw mpos éavtods), 
“they returned again to themselves.” Luke has (awfAOev mpos 
éavtor), “he returned to himself.” Harmonisers have invented 
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two journeys of Peter to the sepulchre. But such a singular 
identity of expression proves that the two Evangelists intended 
to record the same historical fact. Luke’s narrative omits all 
mention of John, or that Peter entered boldly into the sepulchre. 
It is evident from John’s account that Peter entered the sepulchre 
at once without bending over to look in first. This was done 
by John, but Luke’s informant has ascribed this act to Peter. 
Luke, also, could hardly have been aware that the napkin was 
wrapt up separately, for if he had, so careful a writer would not 
have omitted all notice of it. John implies, that Peter did not 
believe that the Lord was risen in consequence of what he saw 
at the sepulchre. Luke, in strict conformity with this, repre- 
sents Peter as wondering in himself at what had taken place. 
The two accounts, therefore, mutually confirm the historical 
reality of each other. While their agreements and disagree- 
ments point to an historical basis, they are utterly inconsistent 
with the theory of a mythic origin. 

According to the account in Mark, the two Maries witnessed 
the funeral. They and Salome bought spices on Saturday 
night, intending to go and anoint the body. They go to the 
sepulchre very early in the morning, either at or after sunrise. 
As they are going, they discuss how the stone was to be rolled 
back. They look up, and see that it had been rolled away. 
Mark’s account, like Luke’s, pre-supposes that they entered the 
sepulchre at once. They saw there a young man sitting on the 
right side, clothed in white garments. They are affrighted. 
The angel addresses them in words almost coincident with those 
given by Matthew, but different from those given by Luke. 
The only connection between them is the assertion of the resur- 
rection, and an allusion to Galilee, but in a wholly different 
connection. They are directed by the angel to convey a message 
to the Apostles. Then occur the following remarkable words, 
* And they went out quickly, and fled from the sepulchre, for 
they trembled and were amazed; neither said they anything 
to any man, for they were afraid.” At this point, if the re- 
mainder of the narrative is by another hand, as there is no 
little reason to think, that of Mark abruptly terminates. No 
appearance of our Lord to the women is mentioned by Mark, 
but the following words, by whomsoever written, state ex- 
pressly, that Jesus appeared first to Mary Magdalene. 

This narrative contains the following points, worthy of 
notice. Mark differs from Luke as to the time when the spices 
were bought. ‘They can only be brought into unison by suppos- 
ing that the spices were purchased at different times, but if 
such were the case, as it is unnoticed by either of them, it 
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proves that they had distinct sources of information. The two 
Maries are mentioned by both; Mark adds Salome and Luke 
Joanna, but both narratives imply the presence of others. 
Although nowhere asserted, Mark’s account presents us with a 
trace of two visits of women to the sepulchre in its peculiar date 
of “very early,” “at or after sunrise,” an expression which, 
without such a supposition, appears not only inexplicable in 
itself, but at variance with the autoptic testimony of John, the 
assertion of Luke, and to the declaration of Mark that Jesus 
appeared first to Mary Magdalene, for if he appeared first to 
her, it is self-evident that she must have visited the sepulchre 
apart from the others, and not in company with any one. Such 
is the statement made by John. Mark evidently supposed that 
the women, immediately on coming up, entered the sepulchre. 
Mary Magdalene certainly did not. Mark says they saw inside 
an angel sitting. Luke and John both mention two, and had 
Mark known that there were two, it is inconceivable that he 
should have mentioned only one. The address of the angel, as 
given by Mark, differs so widely from that in Luke, that they 
must be assumed to have been delivered on different occasions, 
whereas the two addresses, as reported by Matthew and Mark, 
are so nearly coincident, that they must be assumed to be the 
same. Then Mark tells us, “ that they went out and fled from 
the sepulchre. They were filled with fear and astonishment, 
and said nothing to any man, for they were afraid.” It is 
impossible to say what explanation Mark would have given, if 
he had continued the narrative. As it stands, it contains no 
trace that he knew anything of any appearance of our Lord as 
described by Matthew. The assertion that they fled from the 
sepulchre, and said nothing to any man, conveys the idea that 
they did not deliver the message with which they were charged 
at that time to the Apostles. As the distance from the 
sepulchre to the city must have been very short, the assertion 
that they fled and.said nothing to any man almost precludes 
the possibility of their having met our Lord between the 
sepulchre and the city walls. 

Matthew’s narrative mentions the presence of several women 
at the last scene at Calvary, among whom he particularizes the 
two Maries and Salome. ‘The two Maries only are said to have 
been present at the funeral. He then informs us that at the 
dawn of the first day of the week, these two Maries went to 
view the sepulchre, a great earthquake took place (éyévero), an 
angel descended, approached, rolled away the stone from 
the door, and sat on it. His form was like lightning, and his 
raiment white as snow. The guards shake from fear, and 
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became as dead. The angel addresses the women, Do not 
you fear (uw oBeicGe tpeis). The address is nearly word 
for word the same as that in Mark. Going quickly with fear 
and great joy, they ran to deliver the angelic message to the 
disciples. As they go, Jesus meets them. They embrace him 
by the feet. He tells them not to fear, but to go and tell his 
disciples that they should meet him in Galilee. 

This narrative is vague. It is far from clear whether the 
writer conceived the earthquake and the descent of the angel 
as having taken place in the presence of the women. The 
aorist tenses are used, leaving the meaning vague and indefinite. 
The general style of the narrative seems to imply that they saw 
the angel descend, and the guards shaking from fear. If this is 
not the intention of the writer, we must construe these aorists 
as if they were pluperfects. But there is another difficulty. 
The address of the angel to the women (yu) ghofeicGe tpeis) 
Fear you not, with its emphatic “you,” can hardly be understood 
as anything but an allusion to the presence of the trembling 
guards. It is most remarkable that Mark, who says nothing of 
the presence of the guards, characteristically omits the emphatic 
‘you’ (vets), and uses the pluperfect tense in reference to the 
rolling back of the stone, shewing that in his view of the case it 
was a passed act when the women arrived. On the other 
hand, if the women witnessed the earthquake and the descent 
of the angel, and the rolling back of the stone, the author must 
have considered that they were present at the moment of our 
Lord’s resurrection also, for the rolling back of the stone must 
have preceded the resurrection itself. Which was the precise 
view taken by the evangelist is impossible to determine, except 
that the trembling guards must have still been present when the 
angel addressed the women. According to Matthew, the angel 
sat on the stone outside the sepulchre. The mode in which the 
narrative is put almost conveys the idea that he appeared in 
this form to the women as well as to the guards. But we are 
certain from John, that he did not so appear at the visit of Mary 
Magdalene. The narrative of Mark is also positive as to the fact, 
that the words here represented as spoken outside, were uttered 
inside the sepulchre. The narrative of Mark and Luke is so 
constructed as to suggest the idea that the women entered the 
sepulchre as soon as they arrived. Not only are they unaware 
of the fact that an angel had appeared to the women outside 
the sepulchre alluded to in their narratives, but the mode in 
which they have drawn them precludes it. On the other hand, 
the narrative of Matthew contains traces, that the words spoken 
by the angel were uttered inside the sepulchre. “ Hither, 
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(4edre) see the place where the Lord lay,” are very appropriate 
if spoken by a person inside the tomb, but very unsuited to a 
person sitting outside, especially when we consider that it was 
necessary to stoop down to look into the sepulchre. The next 
clause in Matthew’s report seems to recognize the fact that the 
women had actually entered. ‘‘ Having gone out quickly from 
the sepulchre, they ran to tell the disciples.” The historical 
fact, therefore, appears to be that the women entered the 
sepulchre as soon as they arrived, and that none but the guards 
witnessed the descent of the angel, or his sitting on the stone. 
All this, however, is narrated by Matthew with such indistinct- 
ness as to leave no definite impression on the mind as to how 
the events occurred. 

Matthew states that the object of the visit of the two Maries 
was to see the sepulchre (Qewphoa tov tagov). The natural 
meaning of these words is, that they went to take a view of the 
tomb. Nothing would be more probable than that some one 
would go to examine how matters were about the tomb, if a 
considerable party of women were coming for the purpose of 
embalming the body. This statement of Matthew entirely 
agrees with the narrative of John. But John mentions Mary 
Magdalene alone, and hardly leaves room for the supposition 
that she had a companion. On the other hand, the narratives 
of Mark and Luke represent both Maries as among the women 
who carried the spices, though the peculiar mode in which they are 
named in the latter narrative implies-that the author was 
cautious as to distinctly saying that each of the women named 
states by him were thus employed. Instead of saying this, he 
that they were among those who told these things to the 
Apostles, an assertion which is consistent enough both with 
Matthew and John’s account. Such a careful mode of ex- 
pression is exactly in agreement with Luke’s position, as a 
sifter of the testimony of others. The fact would seem to be 
that there were four women, the two Maries, Salome and 
Joanna, who were prominent in the transactions of that morn- 
ing. With these several others, whose names are not given, 
were united. Some of these four in company with other women 
each of the synoptics have named as present at the events 
mentioned by them. They were the prominent characters, and 
busy in some portion of the scene. They have, therefore, in- 
troduced their names into the narrative without considering 
definitely what portion of it belonged to each. John’s account 
is alone definite and distinct, and this agrees with his assertion 
that he was an eye witness of the facts, 

Matthew mentions only the two Maries. But it is evident 
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that the words which the author of this Gospel states to have 
been uttered by the angels were not addressed to Mary Mag- 
dalene, for to suppose such to be the case, it is utterly incon- 
sistent with John’s testimony. If Mary Magdalene went alone, 
the words may have been addressed to the other Mary in com- 
pany with other women, as stated by Mark; if so, this passage 
of Matthew must consist of three fragments. 

Another remarkable statement of Matthew is that our Lord 
appeared to the women as they ran from the sepulchre, while 
the only two mentioned are the two Maries. “And behold Jesus 
met them, saying, Hail! but they coming up to him held him 
by the feet, and they worshipped him.” 

The grammatical structure of the passage ascribes this to 
the two Maries. We have already seen that the events pre- 
viously mentioned cannot possibly have been seen by Mary 
Magdalene. It is no less evident that this appearance cannot 
possibly be reconciled with the circumstances of the appearance 
to her as described by John. According to him she saw 
angels in the tomb, but she was not in the act of conveying a 
message to the Apostles, nor was she going quickly from the 
tomb when she saw our Lord. She had run quickly from the 
sepulchre to bring information to Peter and John of the re- 
moval of the stone, but she had then seen no angels, Are 
we to suppose, then, that this was an appearance to the other 
Mary and other women not mentioned? The assertion of Mark 
that our Lord appeared first to Mary Magdalene is opposed 
to this. We know from John that he did not appear to her 
till after Peter and John had visited the sepulchre and her 
own return. If so, the interval between his appearing to Mary 
Magdalene and afterwards to the other women must have been 
so short, that his appearance to Mary Magdalene can hardly 
deserve the prominence which is given to it by Mark when 
he says that, when he was risen, he appeared first to Mary 
Magdalene. To justify these words it is necessary, also, that 
she should have been alone, as John describes her to have 
Mark also adds, that “she went and told these things to 
to those who were with him, as they mourned and wept. And 
they, hearing that he was living, and was seen by her, believed 
not.” Here no mention is made of any message of a resurrec- 
tion being conveyed to the Apostles by any other woman than 
Mary Magdalene. The following words seem positively to ex- 
clude it. “ But after these things he appeared in another form 
to two of them, as they walked going into the country.” These 
words prove that the author did not know of any other appear- 
ance tothe women. The word but (dé) is opposed to the appearing 
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Jirst to Mary Magdalene. It implies that the writer considered 
the second appearance of our Lord as that on the road to Em- 
maus. Cleopas also states that women of their company had been 
to the sepulchre, and returned, affirming that they had seen a 
vision of angels, who affirmed that he was alive. Is it credible, 
if these women had seen our Lord, that they would have spoken 
only of the vision of angels, and not of his personal appearance 
to them? If, again, our Lord appeared first to Mary Mag- 
dalene, it is impossible that the other Mary can have been 
in company with her. But if we suppose that Matthew’s is a 
confused account of the appearance to Mary Magdalene, we 
have several points, more or less, agreeing with the exact ac- 
count of it as given by John. Matthew agrees with John in 
representing her visit as undertaken for the purpose of observing 
the sepulchre. In John, Mary had rushed from the sepulchre 
previously, although she was not doing so when she saw our 
Lord, as is stated in Matthew. In John, Mary Magdalene is 
described as about to lay hold of his feet, and is forbidden to do 
so. In Matthew the two Maries have already embraced them. 
The expression in John, ‘‘ My Father and your Father, my God 
and your God,” is a joyful greeting, which may be represented 
by the words in Matthew, “ Hail!” (ya/pere) “do not fear,” 
(u oBeicGe). In both Evangelists she is dismissed with a 
message to the Apostles. Both Evangelists, likewise, represent 
our Lord as calling the Apostles his “brethren.” The words in 
Matthew may be an additional message beyond that recorded 
by John. If this is the case, we here meet with another instance 
of the doubling over of persons which we have already met with 
in this Evangelist. The passage presents every appearance of 
being another fragment. 

Mark’s description of the departure of the women represents 
them as running from the sepulchre under the influence of fear 
and astonishment. Matthew has fear and great joy. It is pos- 
sible that among the women who witnessed the angelic appari- 
tion some may have been influenced by one feeling and some by 
the other. It is somewhat singular that our Lord is represented 
by Matthew as addressing them by the words, ‘‘ Do not fear,” 
as though fear, rather than joy, was their predominant feeling. 
This seems, undesignedly, to support the assertion of Mark. 

The words of the angel as reported by Mark are so different 
from those given by Luke, as to preclude the possibility of 
their being two different versions of the same address. They 
coincide with those reported by Matthew. Neither agree with 
those which John asserts to have been spoken to Mary Mag- 
dalene. We have, therefore, three different angelic addresses ; 
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that of Matthew and Mark, that of Luke, and that recorded 
by John. This proves that they must have been made to sepa- 
rate women, or parties of women. Now, although four only are 
named, the narratives of Mark and Luke assert that these were 
accompanied by several others. The impression produced is, 
that there are more who are not named than those who are. 
Nothing is, therefore, more probable than that the women 
entered the sepulchre in separate parties. The writers of the 
synoptics may not have been aware of this, but it can be inferred 
from the materials which they have put together. It may 
safely be affirmed that no mythologist would have composed 
a story encumbered with such difficulties, nor could myths 
which grew up spontaneously have presented us with such co- 
incidences. 

The last chapter of Matthew’s Gospel is evidently of a very 
fragmentary description. It passes over all mention of our 
Lord’s appearances to the Apostles at Jerusalem, and confines 
itself to the mention of one, it may be of two, appearances 
of our Lord in Galilee. ‘ But the eleven disciples went away 
into Galilee, to the mountain where Jesus appointed them. 
And seeing him they worshipped him, but some doubted («ai 
isovtes adtov mpocexvvncay, oi S¢ édictacav). And Jesus 
coming said to them, All power is given unto me in heaven 
and on earth. Go, therefore; make disciples of all nations by 
baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost, by teaching them to observe all things what- 
ever I have commanded you, and lo, I am with you always, even 
to the end of the world.” 

While this passage asserts that Jesus had appointed to meet 
the Apostles at a particular mountain, the Evangelist has not told 
us when or where that appointment was made. The angelic mes- 
sage had pointed out Galilee as the place of meeting, but no defi- 
nite mountain there. Here the fragmentary nature of this portion 
of the Gospel is apparent, for we are forced by the conditions 
of the case to assume some prior meeting where this appoint- 
ment was made. But its fragmentary character is still more 
apparent from what follows: ‘“ And seeing him they worshipped 
him, but some doubted.” The persons who are described as 
seeing our Lord are the eleven Apostles. If we had no other 
information than that supplied by this Gospel we could come to 
no other conclusion but that when the eleven Apostles saw our 
Lord the majority of them believed, but that some of them 
doubted. Construed by the rules of grammar, this is the neces- 
sary meaning of the passage. All other interpretations are 
mere subterfuges for the purpose of avoiding an unpleasant 
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meaning. But that either of the Apostles doubted after the 
evidence which they had received of the reality of the resurrec- 
tion before they left Jerusalem appears utterly impossible. We 
have only two alternatives. The passage either contains a mis- 
placed allusion to Thomas, or, according to Mark and Luke, 
to some others of the disciples at the appearance on Easter 
day, and this placed in a wholly different connection; or the 
doubters must have been some others besides the eleven who 
were present, but whose presence is not recognized in the nar- 
rative, notwithstanding the fact that the rules of grammar 
require that the doubters should have been some of the eleven 
Apostles. We know from Saint Paul that there was an appear- 
ance of our Lord when he was seen by 500 brethren at once. 
This most probably took place in Galilee, and nothing is more 
likely than that out of so large a number some should have 
doubted. If that is the explanation of the difficulty, it is evi- 
dent that the passage is of a most fragmentary character. The 
same inference, also, follows from the assumption that it refers 
to doubts expressed by Apostles on Easter day. 

According to the strict structure of the narrative, the follow- 
ing discourse must have been delivered to the persons mentioned 
in the preceding passage, “And Jesus coming said to them, 
i.e., to the persons who, when they saw him, believed, but some 
doubted.” 

It is remarkable that the conclusion of St. Mark’s Gospel 
represents a somewhat similar discourse as delivered to the 
Apostles either on Easter day or the following Sunday. On 
this occasion unbelief was manifested, and our Lord is repre- 
sented as reproaching them with it. The discourse as it stands 
in Matthew, and which is asserted to have been made to the 
eleven, is certainly more likely to have been made to them than 
to the 500. Still as the chapter is so evidently fragmentary, 
this may have been a fragment also, and spoken at a subse- 
quent meeting in which none but the eleven were present. 
The Gospel then concludes, after alluding to two only—or, at 
most, three—appearances of our Lord, without any allusion to 
the ascension. 

This chapter appears to be composed of six fragments. 
Ist, The visit of the two Maries to view the sepulchre. 2nd, The 
indefinite account of the events at the sepulchre. 3rd, The 
angel’s address to a body of women, and their departure for the 
purpose of telling the Apostles. 4th, An indistinct account of 
an appearance to Mary Magdalene. 5th, The report of the 
guards to the priests. 6th, A meeting with 500 brethren mixed 
up with a meeting with the eleven Apostles. Perhaps the dis- 
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course to the eleven Apostles is a seventh and separate fragment. 
The conclusion of Mark’s Gospel has also a strong appearance of 
being of a fragmentary character. If it is not viewed as such, 
but considered as a regular history, it places the ascension as 
having taken place on the evening of Easter day. It contains 
the appearance to Mary Magdalene, an allusion to the journey 
to Emmaus, the appearance to the twelve on Easter day. This 
is followed by a discourse which is grammatically closely con- 
nected with that appearance, and an allusion to the ascension, 
which the grammatical construction distinctly represents as 
taking place immediately after the discourse. 

The author evidently wrote under a strong sense of the 
unbelief of the Apostles. They do not believe in Mary Magda- 
lene’s report of the resurrection. When our Lord appeared in 
another form to two of them as they went into the country, and 
they had reported the resurrection to the rest, “ neither believed 
they them.” When our Lord appeared to the eleven, as they sat 
at meat, “ he reproached (@ve/dvcev) them with their unbelief and 
hardness of heart, because they did not believe them who had 
seen him after he was risen.” Very different is the view taken 
by Luke of the results of the reports of the two disciples from 
Emmaus :—“ They found ¢he eleven gathered together, and them 
that were with them, saying, The Lord is risen indeed, and hath 
appeared to Simon. And they told what things were done in the 
way, and how he was known of them in breaking of bread. And 
as they thus spake, Jesus himself stood in the midst of them, 
and saith unto them, Peace-be unto you. But they were terrified 
and affrighted, and supposed that they had seen a spirit. And 
he said unto them, Why are ye troubled? and why do thoughts 
arise in your hearts? Behold my hands and my feet, that it is 
I myself: handle me, and see; for a spirit hath not flesh and 
bones, as ye see me have. And when he had thus spoken, he 
shewed them his hands and his feet. And while they yet believed 
not for joy, and wondered, he said unto them, Have ye here any 
meat?” 

Now this proves to demonstration that the two writers report 
accounts entirely independent of each other. While they report 
what at bottom are the same facts, they take a different view of 
them. This affords a most satisfactory proof of the historical 
foundation of the facts themselves. It is evident by a mere jux- 
taposition of the passages, that the writer in Mark took a much 
stronger view of the unbelief of the disciples than Luke did. 
The account in Mark leads the reader to conclude, that the 
report of Cleopas and his companion was received with an 
universal unbelief by those to whom it was delivered. It may be 
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said to be a very concise account. So it is. But its concise- 
ness renders such an impression inevitable. We find, however, 
that the full fact was, that there were persons present who 
were even prepared to believe in the reality of the resurrection 
from the report of Peter, without the corroboration afforded by 
the account of the two disciples. The words used by Luke 
forbid us to think that the believers present were few in number. 
In fact, the reader of Luke’s narrative naturally concludes that 
the belief was almost as general as the unbelief is represented in 
Mark. Mark’s narrative seems to be a fragment derived from 
the report of one who was at first an unbeliever, and he has 
attributed to others what he felt himself. We learn from Luke 
that others besides the eleven were present, and that our Lord’s 
appearance took place while the two disciples were in the act of 
giving an account of what had taken place in their interview with 
him. Here, again, the impression produced by the narrative in 
Mark is that the first thing which our Lord did on his appear- 
ance was to reproach them with their unbelief; but we know, 
both from Luke and John, that the first words uttered by him 
were a Salutation of peace. Luke tells ts that his sudden appari- 
tion produced the impression that it was a spirit which they saw, 
as was not unnatural. Our Lord mildly expostulates with their 
fears, and affords them the most substantial evidence of his 
bodily resurrection. While they were still somewhat uncon- 
vinced, not from unbelief but joy, our Lord actually condescended 
to eat in their presence. All this is described by the reporter in 
Mark, as follows: “He reproached them with their unbelief 
and hardness of heart, because they did not believe those who 
had seen him after he was risen.” The disagreement in view 
entertained by the two authors is most remarkable—a disagree- 
ment, however, which is a wonderful confirmation of the reality 
of the facts. It has been said that Mark’s is a very abridged 
account. But this is so far from being an explanation, that it 
only shews that this impression of his meaning is inevitable from 
the mode in which the account is written. The real explana- 
tion seems to be that the passage is a fragment, derived 
from the report of one who was with difficulty persuaded to 
believe. 

The discourse in Mark is so placed as to leave the impression on 
the reader’s mind that it was delivered at our Lord’s appearance 
to the eleven, after he had reproached them with their unbelief 
and hardness of heart. The connecting words are, “ And he said 
tothem.” The ascension also is placed as immediately following 
the discourse. The Lord after speaking to them was received 
up. (‘O pév odv Kupios peta 70 Aadoat abrois avedjhOn.) It 
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is highly probable that the discourse was spoken at or near the 
time of the ascension, but that the ascension did not take place 
on Easter day is certain, nor is it probable that the discourse was 
delivered on that day. It is more remarkable that a somewhat 
similar discourse is represented by Luke as having been uttered 
by our Lord on the same occasion, and the ascension is repre- 
sented in his Gospel as immediately following its delivery, 
although he states this differently in the Acts of the Apostles. 
We must place the Gospel and the Acts in juxtaposition. After 
having eaten before the disciples, Luke describes our Lord as 
saying, “ These are the words which I spake unto you, while I 
was yet with you, that all things must be fulfilled, which 
were written in the law of Moses, and in the prophets, and in 
the psalms, concerning me. Then opened he their understand- 
ing, that they might understand the Scriptures. And said unto 
them, Thus it is written, and thus it behoved Christ to suffer, 
and to rise from the dead the third day: and that repentance 
and remission of sins should be preached in his name among all 
nations, beginning at Jerusalem. And ye are witnesses of these 
things. And, behold, I send the promise of my Father upon 
you: but tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem, until ye be endued 
with power from on high. And he led them out as far as to 
Bethany, and he lifted up his hands, and blessed them. And it 
came to pass, while he blessed them, he was parted from them, 
and carried up into heaven.” In the Acts we read: “The 
former treatise have 1 made, O Theophilus, of all that Jesus 
began both to do and teach. Until the day in which he was 
taken up, after that he through the Holy Ghost had given com- 
mandments unto the apostles whom he had chosen: to whom 
also he shewed himself alive after his passion by many infallible 
proofs, being seen of them forty days, and speaking of the things 
pertaining to the kingdom of God : and, being assembled together 
with them, commanded them that they should not depart from 
Jerusalem, but wait for the promise of the Father; which, saith 
he, ye have heard of me.... When they therefore were come 
together, they asked of him, saying, Lord, wilt thou at this time 
restore again the kingdom to Israel? And he said unto 
them, It is not for you to know the times or the seasons, 
which the Father hath put in his own power. But ye shall 
receive power, after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you: 
and ye shall be witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem, and in all 
Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth. 
And when he had spoken these things, while they beheld, he was 
taken up.” 

Such is Luke’s second account of the ascension, composed 
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some time after he had written the first. If the reader had 
only his Gospel, he would be unable to avoid arriving at the 
conclusion that the discourse was delivered on the evening of the 
resurrection, and that it was immediately followed by the ascen- 
sion. If this were his sense, Luke writes grammatically, but 
commentators have little scruple to sacrifice his grammar, 
when they think they can improve his sense, and then they 
say that he means something quite different from what the 
natural order of his words convey. In the Acts, he distinctly 
informs us that the ascension took place forty days after the 
resurrection, and that our Lord in the meantime had several dis- 
courses with the Apostles respecting the things pertaining to the 
kingdom of heaven. It is very possible, therefore, that several 
discourses to the same effect as those in Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke, may have been delivered in the course of the forty 
days, and that these discourses are a general summary of them. 
But taking the phenomena as they stand, and supposing the 
authors of these Gospels to have used perspicuous and gram- 
matical language, it seems hardly possible to resist the in- 
ference that both writers, when they wrote these passages, would 
conclude that their readers would understand that the discourses 
and the ascension took place on Easter evening. To suppose 
that the author intended to represent a day or more to have 
elapsed between such an expression as, “ taking, he ate before 
them,” and “ But he said to them:” or that the writer meant 
to imply that another interval took place between the expres- 
sions, “Then opened he their understandings,” etc., and the 
following words, “ And he said to them,” or the words, “ Ye 
are witnesses of these things,” and “And behold I send the 
promise of my father upon you,” or the concluding words of this 
promise, and the words, “ And he led them out to Bethany,” 
etc., is to charge the Evangelist with inability to express him- 
self with perspicuity in the most ordinary use of language. The 
far more reverent conclusion is, that a considerable body of 
Christians thought that the ascension followed the resurrection 
on Easter day, an opinion which the author of the fragment in 
Mark followed, as well as Luke himself, and that hath so placed 
the previous discourse as to meet this view of the case; but that 
the subsequent inquiries of Luke led him to arrive at the distinct 
statement of the Acts. Such a view bears out Luke’s express 
statement in the Gospel, that he wrote after having instituted 
the best inquiry into the fact which he was able. 

The historical accuracy of Luke’s account of the journey to 
Emmaus is strongly supported by the fragment in Mark, which 
is evidently reported from a distinct source. The account of 
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the journey itself, as given by Luke, has the strongest evidence 
of historical accuracy, and is reported in such language, as to 
lead us to infer that it was derived from one of the two disciples 
themselves. His account of the results of the visit of the 
women to the sepulchre is also in the strictest conformity 
with the description of an eye-witness. We must notice the 
chief points. The distance of Emmaus to Jerusalem is dis- 
tinctly given. Cleopas and his companion were discoursing 
about the events which had just occurred. Their discussion was 
carried on in an earnest manner (é€v TO oOmideivy adtods Kal ov- 
Enretv). They were “ discoursing and discussing.” These words 
imply the existence of a difference of opinion between the two. 
While they were thus engaged, Jesus approaches and joins 
them. Their eyes were holden. He addresses them, “ What 
are these reasonings, which you are maintaining one against the 
other (tives of Aoyou obra ods dvTiBddreTE Tpds GAO) as 
ye walk sadly?” Cleopas replies—“Do you lodge alone in Jeru- 
salem (ov povos trapovxeis), and do not know what has happened 
in it in these days?” Jesus—‘ What kind of things ?” Cleopas 
and his companion—“ The things about Jesus of Nazareth, who 
was a prophet mighty in word and deed before God and all the 
people, and how our chief priests and rulers have delivered him 
to judgment of death, and have crucified him. But we hoped 
that he was he who was about to redeem Israel. And besides 
all this, this day is the third day from the time that these 
things took place. But also certain women from among us 
astonished us, being early at the sepulchre, and not having found 
his body, they came, saying, that they had seen a vision of 
angels who said that he was alive. And some also of those 
among us went to the sepulchre, and found there as the women 
had said, but him they saw not.” Jesus—O fools and slow of 
heart to believe all that the prophets have spoken.” These last 
words are the nearest to those in Mark, who asserts that Jesus 
reproached them with their unbelief and hardness of heart, 
but there it is the eleven who are reproached. Mark’s statement 
is, however, a strong corroboration of Luke’s facts, as shewing 
that there were persons among the disciples to whom these strong 
words were applicable, although the occasion is misplaced by 
him. It is most remarkable, however, that these two persons 
who had been thus reproached were actually in the room 
at the time, when and where Mark represents the reproach as 
having been uttered, while the real state of the fact was, that 
they had been reproached previously, and that they reported the 
fact of their having been thus reproached to the assembled dis- 
ciples. This is a wonderfully undesigned coincidence, which is 
x 2 
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alone sufficient to establish the historical accuracy of the entire 
account. Our Lord kept explaining (Sunpyvevev) the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures as to the things concerning himself. Similarly, 
also, our Lord was making as if he would go further (pocetroveiro 
a strong term). They constrained him. So again in the breaking 
of bread, érediSov denoting a repeated act. They recognize 
him and he becomes invisible, and they exclaim, Was not our 
heart burning within us, as he spoke to us on the road, and 
unfolded the Scriptures to us? On returning to Jerusalem, they 
find the eleven and those who were with them assembled, say- 
ing (Aéyovras), The Lord is risen again, etc. Then follows the 
account of the appearance to which we have already referred. 
This account is marked with the strongest traits of an eye- 
witness, and both of them closely point to Cleopas as Luke’s 
authority. 

Luke’s account of the visit of the women to the sepulchre 
closely agrees with that which Cleopas gives of it to our Lord. The 
visit in both cases was made by several women. They go early 
(dpOpivat, says Cleopas: dpO@pov Babéos, according to Luke). Not 
finding his body, says Cleopas (12) ebpodcai 76 c@pa) ; and entering 
they found not the body (ody edpov Td cpa) says Luke. Cleo- 
pas says, they came saying that they had seen a vision of angels ; 
Luke says, they saw two; Cleopas adds, who said that “ he was 
alive.” Luke says that the angels said, “ Why seek ye him who 
lives among the dead?” Some of their body went to the tomb, 
and found things as the women had said. Cleopas here uses the 
plural number. He may put the case generally, or have heard 
of the joint visit of Peter and John. Luke says that Peter 
found things as thus stated. Cleopas says, “Him they saw not.” 
Luke tells us that Peter returned wondering, and John implies 
that he did not return believing. Not one word is said of any 
alleged appearance of our Lord to the women. This is natural 
enough if Mary Magdalene was the only one to whom he had 
appeared ; for the appearance to her took place after Peter’s 
visit. From the distance, Cleopas and his companion must have 
left Jerusalem not later than the middle of the day. If our Lord 
appeared to Mary Magdalene alone, and she had to go round to 
the different disciples with the message, Cleopas might full well 
have not heard her message before he left. But when his 
account is so minute, it is very improbable, if the women who 
reported that they had seen a vision of angels, who said 
that he was risen, had said that they had also seen our Lord, 
that he would have omitted all mention of it. Of such an appear- 
ance Luke’s account likewise knew nothing. 

Luke’s and John’s accounts, drawn as they are from sources 
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evidently and entirely distinct, form as strong a corroboration 
of the truth of the resurrection as the attestation of any 
event recorded in history. John was present, and his account 
reflects his own feelings. He had already become a believer in 
the resurrection. His narrative is accordingly destitute of every 
expression of wonder or surprise. It is distinct and clear. But 
Luke’s inquiries led him to tell us when Jesus stood in the 
midst, that they were terrified and affrighted, and supposed that 
the appearance was a spirit, and that our Lord reasoned with 
them on the certainty of his bodily reality. John tells us, with- 
out noticing that there was any occasion for our Lord’s doing 
so, that he shewed the disciples his hands and his side. Luke 
adds that he shewed his hands and feet, and that while they were 
still incredulous from joy and were wondering, he asked them 
for food, and on their producing it, he ate before them a piece 
of a broiled fish, and of a honeycomb. Then fear is alluded to 
in John by the second address made to the disciples of “ Peace 
be unto you.” John says that he breathed on the Apostles, and 
said to them, ‘‘ Receive ye the Holy Ghost.” Luke states that 
“he opened their understandings that they might understand 
the Scriptures,” an evident allusion to the same event by dif- 
ferent witnesses. No less remarkable is the mutual attestation 
given by these two Gospels to Peter and John’s visit to the 
sepulchre, in the peculiar expression used by each of them to 
denote their going home. Peter and John return “to themselves” 
(amrOov mpos éavtods). Peter, in Luke, returns “ to himself” 
(ammrOev mpos éavrov). This most peculiar expression united 
with a testimony to exactly the same facts, mixed with vari- 
ation in the particulars, is one of the most satisfactory proofs 
of historical veracity, quite unlike the mode of narration adopted 
by inventors, or the form in which stories spring up in myths. 

St. John’s Gospel contains an account of a second appearance 
of our Lord to the Apostles in the following week describing the 
unbelief, and the subsequent conviction of Thomas. We probably 
catch an echo of it in Mark. As it stands in John, the whole nar- 
rative wears the strongest appearance of naturalness. The supple- 
ment of the Gospel, whether it be by John’s hand or another, 
contains a circumstantial account of a third appearance of our 
Lord made to seven of the Apostles, which presents strong indica- 
tions of an historic character. His narrative concludes without 
noticing the ascension, but with an assertion, twice repeated, 
that the incidents reported by him are selections from a much 
larger number of events made by him with the definite purpose 
of giving satisfactory evidence that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God. 
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This survey of the fourfold account of the resurrection leads 
us to the following conclusions:—Ist. That the account given 
by John is the direct testimony of himself and Mary Magdalene 
of what they heard and saw. 2nd. That this testimony receives 
the strongest confirmation of its historical accuracy, when it is 
compared with that of Luke, whose account bears the appear- 
ance of having been derived from direct testimony, narrated 
with the care of a writer who claims to have used circumspec- 
tion in ascertaining the truth of what he wrote. This account 
seems mainly to rest on the ocular testimony of Cleopas and 
of the women who were his informants. 3rd. Of the subsequent 
events Luke seems not to have had such precise information 
when he wrote his Gospel, as he had become possessed of when 
he wrote the Acts. 4th. The accounts in Matthew and Mark 
are fragmentary, each fragment having a character of its own, 
and in various ways affording distinct confirmation of the sub- 
stantial accounts of the other two Evangelists. 5th. Con- 
siderable variations exist in the accounts. These seem to 
have been caused by their having originated in narrations 
made by different women who had witnessed different cir- 
cumstances, and who were in too excited a state of mind 
to be definite about the particulars of an occurrence. Such 
variations are natural if the reports are accounts of real 
events, and form a far stronger confirmation of their truth than 
if they had flowed on with uniform conformity. Those in Mat- 
thew have the appearance of having passed through transmis- 
sions prior to having been recorded in writing. 6th. The whole 
narrative is strikingly corroborated by a number of allusions in 
one to events mentioned in another more or less remote, but 
entirely beyond the invention of a forger. 7th. The authors of 
the Gospels appear to have made no effort to harmonise the 
events of the resurrection, or to have rounded them into a whole, 
but to have set them down just as they heard them narrated, 
with the exception of John, who almost entirely narrates his 
own direct testimony. 8th. The account in Matthew as a 
history of the resurrection is strikingly incomplete. It cannot 
possibly be supposed to contain the whole testimony of Matthew 
on that subject, and it stands in marked contrast to the fulness 
of the description which he gives of the passion. Unless we 
assume that it consists of fragments, its entire omission of all 
mention of the great appearances to the Apostles is unaccount- 
able. Its whole phenomena are hard to reconcile with its 
being the direct product of the pen of an Apostle. 9th. The 
concluding portion of the last chapter in Mark is wanting in the 
graphic and circumstantial detail with which the former portion 
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of this Gospel abounds. Its external character strongly militates 
against its having been written by the same hand as the re- 
mainder of the Gospel. Lastly, the whole of the narratives of 
the resurrection present none of the usual traits of myths, but 
all the usual phenomena which arise when a considerable number 
of witnesses give separate accounts of the same event, before 
their smaller divergencies have been smoothed over by a skilful 
compiler. 

The historical certainty of the following events connected 
with the resurrection rests on an amount of testimony which 
is hardly possessed by any event before the invention of print- 
ing:—I1st. Mary Magdalene’s visit to the sepulchre, and her 
discovering that the tomb was empty. 2nd. A visit of one or 
more parties of women to the sepulchre, who made a similar 
discovery by actual inspection. 8rd. Two angels seen in the 
sepulchre by Mary Magdalene. 4th. Two angels seen in the 
sepulchre by other women. 5th. One angel by others. 6th. 
The sepulchre found empty by Peter and John, the linen clothes 
seen by them lying there, and the napkin wrapt up by itself. 
7th. Our Lord seen and conversed with by Mary Magdalene. 
8th. Our Lord seen and conversed with by two disciples for a 
considerable time. 9th. His appearance to Peter. 10th. His 
appearance on the evening of Haster-day to ten Apostles and 
other disciples. 11th. His appearance to eleven Apostles on 
the following Sunday. 12th. A subsequent appearance to 
seven apostles. 13th. An appearance to eleven Apostles on 
the day of his ascension. Various discrepancies appear in 
connection with minor points, but these divergencies of state- 
ment, when diligently sifted, are of such a nature, that instead 
of weakening, they strengthen the historic evidence of the facts. 


(To be continued.) 
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DIFFICULT PASSAGES IN JOB. 
(Continued from Vol. VIII., page 379.) 


Caap. xvi. 21. The English version here renders avery intelli- 
gible meaning, but it is not the sense of the original. Verses 
19—21, should be thus translated: ‘Also now, behold! in 
heaven is my witness, and supporter on high. My friends are 
mockers, mine eye pours out tears to God (Eloah). And he 
may decide for a man against God (Eloah), and the son of 
man with his neighbour.” The appeal is here from Eloah to 
Eloah, from God in His anger, to God in His mercy; and the 
writer means, that though afflicted on earth, he has a testimony 
in heaven, and that, while his friends condemn him as guilty, he 
can with confidence look up to God in heaven. So while one 
man can judge the cause of another, God alone can judge His 
own. He alone can know the heart, and tell for what cause the 
chastisement is sent. In verse 21, therefore, the contrast is 
between God as the decider in His own cause and man in his, 
not, as from the English version, we might suppose, between the 
impossibility of pleading before God and the opportunity of 
doing so before men. 

Chap. xvii. 6. “ He hath made me also a bye-word; and 
aforetime I was as a tabret.” So is the latter part of this verse 
rendered in the English verse, and the meaning which it 
suggests must be, that now Job was an object of reproach, as 
formerly he had been a cause of rejoicing. And perhaps such a 
figure of speech might be suitable if the words of the text 
allowed ; but they do not. The meaning the Hebrew gives, 
connects the latter part of the verse much better with the 


former. The word nen means according to Hitzig “a horror” 
(monstrum), according to Gesenius and Delitzsch ‘a spitting,” 


and is derived from *)\F)“‘ to spit on.” It would seem that the 


English translators had either mistaken MDM for A 
(tympanum), or had that reading. The rendering of the latter 
clause of the verse should be, “ and I was a spitting of the face,” 
i.e., one in whose face people did spit,—a thing held most vile 
and contemptible. 

Chap. xviii. 13, 14. “It shall devour the parts of his skin 
(i.e., the limbs of his body ) ; the first born of death shall devour 
his limbs. His confidence shall be torn away from his tent, 
and thou leadest him down to the king of terrors.” 

There is an evident correspondence between the last clauses 
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of these two verses. The expression, “ the first born of death,” 
is most forcibly and poetically significant of disease, more 
especially of that form of disease from which Job probably was 
suffering, elephantiasis, which destroys and eats up the skin. 
Diseases are the oldest born children of death, and they lead the 
sufferer down to the realm of their parent, death, which is here 
personified (as Isaiah xxviii. 15, and Psalm xlix. 15), and called 
“the king of terrors.” It is not an unlikely conjecture which 
has been made, that by this term, “ king of terrors,” an allusion 
is made to Satan, “him that hath the power of death, that is, 
the devil” (Heb. ii. 14). In Jewish theology Satan is called 


among other names snpby “WW (the prince over Thohu, 
or chaos). Death is here the “king,” whose “first born” 
is disease. 

Verse 20. Instead of “They that come after him shall be 
astonied at his day, as they that went before were affrighted,” 
the words should rather be rendered “ They that dwell in the 
west are astonied at his day, they that dwell in the east are 
affrighted,” lit. “lay hold on horror.’ The inhabitants of the 
world on all sides, west and east, shall be moved when they hear 
of the chastisements of the wicked. It could scarcely be said 
that “they that went before” could be affrighted at events 
which were still to take place; and it would be forced to un- 
derstand by this expression, the contemporaries of Job. The 
other rendering gives a much clearer meaning. 

Chap. xix. 20. “Iam escaped with the skin of my teeth.” 
This is sometimes understood as a proverbial expression for “I 
have escaped just with my life,” vitam solam et nudam ex- 
portare. But this does not agree with the context. Job is 
recounting his bodily sufferings, and so far from thinking he 
has just escaped the jaws of death, he regards his sickness as 
fatal, and himself therefore as dying. Gesenius takes the ex- 
pression as a proverb, and interprets it “vix sani quidquam 
superest in corpore meo.” But this meaning is too vague and 
general to be satisfactory. It is better, therefore, to take the 
words in their strict sense, and not as proverbial. Job has been 
describing the effects of his disease, his fetid breath (v. 17), and 
his miserable leanness, in the first clause of this verse (20). 
Then he mentions another effect of his loathsome ailment, viz., 
that his teeth fall out of his gums. Delitzsch understands the 
words to mean that the gums have so sunk away from the teeth 
that the membrane round the teeth alone remained to them. 
In any case, the expression to be taken as speaking of a bodily 
ailment, and not as a proverbial saying. 
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Verse 25—27. This is “locus classicus” of this book. It 
is the passage which has been regarded as the text in the Old 
Testament Scriptures, which proves that the belief in “the 
resurrection of the body” was held, at least, in the time of the 
author of the book of Job. Much controversy, therefore, has 
settled itself round this well-known passage. It will be most 
satisfactory, without entering on the theological question more 
than is unavoidable, to give, first, as exact a translation of the 
verses as can be; next to consider the.meaning of some of the 
different words used here; and then, the connection of the 
passage with the context. Our version, though in the main 
correct, does not give the meaning quite literally, but is perhaps 
coloured somewhat with the traditional interpretation assigned 
to the passage. Closely translated the verses mean, “I know 
that my Redeemer or Avenger (‘ Goel,’ about which word 
something will be said below) liveth, and the Last one, he will 
arise on the dust, and after my skin, (they) destroy this, and 
away from my flesh I shall behold God (Eloah): whom I shall 
see to myself (i.e., for my good) and mine eyes shall behold, and 
not a stranger, my reins yearn in my bosom.” Such is a 
literal rendering of the passage, which certainly does not give so 
clear and decided a sense as our well-known English one, but 
may enable a person to form perhaps a better judgment as to 
the meaning of the author. I will discuss now the interpre- 
tation to be put on some of the words. And first as to the 


Hebrew word which is rendered Redeemer, viz., byeh (Goel). 
It occurs in many places in the Old Testament, generally with 
the addition O° (the blood), as Numb. xxxv. 19; Deut. xix. 
6, 12; Josh. xx. 3; 2 Sam. xiv. 11, and with the omission 


OT, Numb. xxxv. In this sense “Goel” is “ an Avenger.” 
The same word is used Ruth iii. 12, for one who redeems a 
pledge, where it is translated in the English Bible “ kinsman.” 
The rendering “ Redeemer” would be the best in the place 
under consideration, except that it may lead us to attach a 
higher import than belongs to the original word. Job does not 
speak of God as his Redeemer in the high sense in which that 
term belongs to Him alone; but he calls Him his Goel, inas- 
much as he felt sure God would preserve his good name and 


made clear his innocence hereafter. The next word, JTS, 
stands in apposition with “ Goel,” and cannot be rendered “ at 
the latter day.” Some have interpreted it to mean “ vindex,” 
or “after-man,” in the sense of one who seconds another. It is 
rather an appellation of God Himself, and signifies “ the last,” 
“postremus, novissimus.” (Cf. Isaiah xliv. 6, where both the 
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words Oy and JES are used.) The next word to be dis- 
cussed is nearly as important as these two to the right meaning 
of the passage. It is rendered in the English version “ on the 
earth,” but Hebrew has two other words for “the earth,” 


neither of which is here used. The word employed “®Y 
signifies “dust,” and does not mean here the dust of the earth, 
but the dust to which man returns in the grave. So is the 
word used in chapters xvii. 16; xx. ]1; xxi. 26 of this book, 
and Psalm xxx. 10. The sense then is, that he, his justifier 
and the Last, will raise Himself up on the dust to which Job is 
about to return, and will assert his innocency when Job is gone 


away. Ifthis be the right interpretation of VB)" by, then we 
cannot find in these words, so far, the hope expressed of a 
resurrection of the flesh, and the words which follow, though in 
our version (“and in my flesh shall I see God”) they seem 
to bear that meaning, require another translation. For the 
preposition is not “in” 3, but “from,” or “ apart from,” 
a, (wan) and the meaning is rather “apart from my 
flesh shall I see God” (Eloah) than “in my flesh.” The words 
which follow, “‘ whom I shall see for myself and mine eyes shall 
behold,” are difficult to understand, on the supposition that Job 
merely intended in this remarkable declaration to assert a 
general belief that God would at some time bring his innocence 
to light. The passage means surely a great deal more than 
this, though the ancient interpretation which assigns a declara- 
tion of belief in the resurrection of the flesh may go too far. 
Taking the words in connection with the context, we may (I 
think) regard them as expressing a firm belief in a justification 
of his innocence hereafter, and a conviction that he himself shall 
in some way be conscious of it. In verses 23, 24, Job expresses 
the fervent wish that what he had said and was now saying 
might be written as a memorial of his case for future genera- 
tions to judge betwixt him and his adversaries. Nay, he wishes 
it were written indelibly, ‘‘ graven with an iron pen and lead in 
the rock for ever,” as an inscription; and then he expresses his 
firm conviction that One liveth, the last as well as the first, who 
shall maintain his cause, and shall rise up, as it were, on the 
very dust to which he shall return in the grave. , And though 
after his skin shall be destroyed, even then, deprived of his 
body, he should see God. And this vision of God should be 
made known to himself directly and conscious of identity; for 
which justification his reins in his bosom, or within him, did 
yearn. Such may be taken as a paraphrase of this passage. 
And though Job does not profess his belief in the resurrection 
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of the body, he declares his conviction that God will, after his 
death, maintain his cause, as the cause of all His true servants, 
and that he himself shall know it. We may perceive the germs 
of a belief in a future state which shall be a rectification of 
the inequalities of this, as also a notion, though a dim and 
uncertain one, as compared with the Christian’s faith of a future 
seeing God “ face to face.” 

Verse 29. This verse is connected with the preceding. 
Job warns his rebukers, if they still doubt his innocency, and 
continue to slander him, that they will fall under the wrath 
of God, and be guilty of a crime, false witness, which is 
amenable to the punishment of the sword. The verse should 
be thus rendered, according to Delitzsch, “ Be afraid of the 
sword, because wrath (7.e., of God) (strikes) crimes of the sword 
(i.e., capital crimes, such as blasphemy, false witness), in order 
that ye may know there is a judgment.” This translation brings 
the verse into connection with what has gone before. 

Chap. xx. 11. The English version has here supplied words 
which are not in the Hebrew, and which give a different sense 
from that in the original. It is rendered, “ His bones are full 
of the sin of his youth.” But it is not necessary to supply the 
words in italics, as the passage gives a very good meaning 
without them, and indeed the addition mars the sense and the 
grammar of the second clause of the verse, for there is no relative 
“which” in the Hebrew, but the conjunction “and.” The 
passage should be rendered thus: ‘ His bones were full of 
youthful vigour : it (viz., his youth) shall lie down with him in 
the dust.” The writer is speaking of the wicked being cut off 
in the flower of their age. The Septuagint has given this 
meaning, "Oord adtod éverrArjoOn vedtnTos avTod, Kal pet’ avTod 
él yeouatos KoyunOjoerar; while Jerome and the Vulgate 
have the same rendering as the English version, “ Ossa ejus 
implebuntur vitiis adolescentiz ejus, et cum eo in pulvere dor- 
-mient.” But the addition of this word “ vitiis” alters and spoils 
the sense. 

Verse 21. Delitzsch gives what seems to be a better and 
closer rendering of this verse than the one in the English 
version, though Hupfeld adopts one very similar to ours, viz., 
“Nihil et superstes ad vescendum, itaque non durant bona 


ejus.” But TW means escaped, “elapsum,” and the mean- 
ing will be this: ‘‘ Nothing has escaped his devouring, therefore 
shall not his prosperity continue.” The rendering in the English 
version, “therefore shall no man look on his goods,’ is-in- 
correct. 

Chap. xxii. 20. This verse is thus rendered in the English 
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yersion, “‘ Whereas our substance is cut down, but the remnant 
of them the fire consumeth,” which comes into no sort of con- 
nection with the context. The speaker, Eliphaz the Temanite, 
is remarking on the certain destruction which will in time over- 
take the evil-doers who “ said unto God, Depart from us,” and 
on the joy of the righteous at this just judgment, and this verse 
is the expression of their feelings at the time. It should be 
translated thus, “ Shall not our adversary be brought to nought, 
and the fire consume the remnant of them?” So rendered, its 
connection with what has gone before is quite plain. 

At verse 24 a more literal and a better rendering is given 
in the margins of our Bibles than in the text. It cannot be 
translated, ‘‘ Shalt lay up gold as dust,” for then the word must 


be "5, whereas it is by, i.e, “upon.” The verse literally 
is, “ And layest gold ore on the dust and Ophir in the stones of 
the brooks.” And the meaning is, if thou puttest away from 
thee—utterly despisest—gold in comparison with God’s favour, 
the result of this faith shall be an ample recompense from the 
Almighty, as declared in the next verse, which should thus be 
rendered, “ And the Almighty (Shaddai) shall be thy gold ore 
and the brightness of silver to thee.” 


Verse 30. The word of the Hebrew (%8), which in our 
version is rendered “island,” is rather to be regarded in this 
place as the negative, than the substantive which has that 


meaning, *XW=PR=PR, so Delitzsch, Gesenius. The words 
must then be understood to signify “‘the not innocent, i.e., 
the guilty, and the results of a turning to God and of humility 
are declared. And the meaning will be, ** He shall deliver the 
not-guiltless, and by the innocency of his hands he shall be 
delivered,” i.e., he shall be counted as one innocent in the sight 
of God. But Delitzsch prefers to understand the latter clause of 
the verse as relating to others; and he takes it to mean that 
for the sake of one who has so turned to God and humbled - 
himself, others shall be delivered. He makes reference to our 
Lord’s words to St. Peter (St. Luke xxii. 32). So some former 
commentators have understood the words, “ liberabit Dominus 
et propter puritatem manuum tuarum alios, quos propria inno- 
centia ipsos deficiens non esset liberatura.’’ Neither the Sep- 


tuagint nor Jerome seems to have had the "8, for they render the 
first clause simply as “the innocent,” Piceras 5& dOdov, Kai 
diacwOjon ev Kabapais yepoiv cov. “ Salvabitur innocens, 
salvabitur autem in munditia manuum suarum.” 

Chap. xxiii. 17. The thought contained in this verse is some- 
what difficult to unravel. The construction of the Hebrew is 
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quite plain, and the English version has rendered it literally, 
but the sense is not clear. There are two meanings which may 
probably be attached to this passage. The one is that Job is 
perplexed and troubled at the thought, that God had not cut 
him off before this great darkness of trouble was allowed to come 
over his soul—cut him off on the day of his birth (see chap. 
iii. 2), or at all events before these great calamities overtook him, 
and so “ darkness covered his face.”” The other is, that his heart 
is perplexed, not by reason of the darkness of sorrow which en- 
velopes him, not on account of the covering of affliction which 
is now spread over him—this he might endure—but what he 
cannot understand is, the reason of God’s hostile dealing with 
him. It is by means of this incomprehensible way of dealing 
with him that ‘“‘God maketh his heart soft, and the Almighty 
troubleth him” (v. 16.). Delitzsch prefers this latter mode of 
interpretation to the other. I confess that the first mentioned 
(which is that of some of the older commentators) appears to 
me to afford the most simple and intelligible sense. 

Chap. xxiv. 1. This cannot be called exactly a difficult 
passage, but the position of the negative in the English version 
somewhat obscures the sense, and also the word “ seeing”’ has 
nothing corresponding to it in the Hebrew. The verse literally 
rendered is, “ Why are times not hidden from the Almighty 
(Shaddai), and they who know Him, do not see his days”—i.e., 
** Why is it, since God foreseeth all things, that his true servants 
do not see his judgments on the earth, recompense to the just, 
punishment to the wicked?” An inquiry which has suggested 
itself to the minds of thoughtful heathens in every age. 

Verse 11. From verse 2 the writer has been speaking of the 
violent deeds of wicked oppressors. At verse 5 he refers to the 
lawless tribes of Bedouin bandits, whom he compares to wild 
asses—the “onagri.” At verse 11 he describes the condition 
of the cruelly oppressed captives, who are forced to work at the 
oil presses (the work of slaves) within the walled inclosures of 
their masters. They are made also to tread their wine-presses in 
the heat of the day, and when suffering thirst, are not allowed to 
drink of the juice which is produced by their labours. The 
beauty of this graphic description need not be pointed out. 

Verse 16. Instead of “ which they had marked for them- 
selves in the daytime,” this clause of the verse should be ren- 
dered, “In the day they shut up themselves.” The meaning of 
course is, that these men who rob in the night-time, by day 
hide themselves in their lurking places from the eyes of men. 
They hate and avoid the light at all times, and are therefore not 
to be seen in the day. So Job goes not to say in verse 17, 
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that “the morning is to them as the shadow of death,” which 
translation gives a good sense, and one which the words allow, 
though some render the passage, “ And night is to them as 
morning break,” i.e., the season of their unholy work. The 
last clause should be translated, “for they know the shadow of 
death,” i.e.,a sense of guilt is ever present with them. The 
rendering of our version, “ if one knows them,” does not give the 
sense of the passage, and is, moreover, inconsistent with what 
was said in the preceding verse, that they conceal themselves in 
the daytime. 

Chap. xxvi. 5. As this verse stands in the English version 
the sense is somewhat obscure, “ Dead things are formed from 
under the waters and their inhabitants.” Now it would ob- 
viously occur to ask, how can dead things be formed or born ? 
But the word “ Rephaim” means sometimes “ giants,” “ mon- 
sters,” sometimes “ the spirits of the departed,” “ manes.” In 
this place, therefore, it may signify either the monsters of the 
deep, or the inhabitants of the invisible world, in which case it 
would stand in close connection with verse 6, where it is posi- 
tively declared that Scheol or Hades is naked before God, and 
that Abaddon, or the place of destruction, is uncovered to his 
sight. Bildad had in the foregoing chapter spoken of God’s 
power in the high places. Job carries on the subject, and 
declares that his power is not confined to the “ high places” 
(xxv. 2), but reaches to the world of spirits—to Scheol and 
Abaddon. 


Verse 12. The rendering of 7) (rahab) by “the proud, 
or pride” (see margin) in English version confuses the sense. 
The Sept. gives ro xjtos. It signifies a sea monster of some 
kind, and is an emblem of Egypt (see Israel li. 9). In this 
passage (as most probably this book was written either in Egypt, 
or by one familiar with the country and its products) the word 
may be taken to signify the “ crocodile.” 

Verse 13. “The crooked serpent” should rather be ren- 
dered “ the flying serpent.” The Sept. has Spaxovra droorarny. 
Jerome “ coluber tortuosus.” By the flying serpent is meant 
one of the constellations, most likely the one between Ursa 
Major and Ursa Minor, viz., the constellation of Draco, or the 
Scorpion. By the Arabs it is called “ el-hajje,” 7. e., the snake. 
Virgil speaks of it thus, Georg., i., 244-6 :— 

* Maximus hic flexu sinuoso elabitur Anguis 
Circum, perque duas in morem fluminis Arctos, 
Arctos Oceani metuentes equore tingui.” 


Chap. xxvii. 19. If this passage be rendered with the 
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English version, ‘The rich man lieth down and shall not be 
gathered,” we must understand “shall not be gathered to his 
fathers,” i.e., ‘shall not be buried,’ in accordance with an 
usual Scriptural expression, and this is the interpretation of 
Rosenmiiller and some others. And then the meaning of the 
latter clause of the verse, ‘‘ he openeth his eyes and is not,” will 
be that his awakening takes place in the world of spirits or 
shadows. But the first and second parts of the verse do not 
thus very well accord. Jerome has “ divos cum dormierit, nihil 
secum auferet,” which gives a good sense, but then one misses 
in the original the word WIND=“ anything,” which must be 
supplied to make up the meaning. The rendering of the Sept. 
is more literal and better, 7Aovavos KoyunOels od mpocOjcen, and 
the meaning will then be, “the rich man lies down in sleep 
and doest nothing more, since in the night he is deprived by 
a sudden death, both of his life and his riches.” 

Chap. xxviii. 3, 4,5. These are certainly two very difficult 
verses as they stand in the English version. Before translating 
them it may be necessary to observe the connection between this 
chapter and the foregoing one. It seems to be this :—Job has 
just described the sudden death of the rich man taken away from 
the midst of his riches, and then his thoughts turn to a mode 
through which wealth is heaped up, viz., by the gaining from 
the earth its precious stones hidden in its bosom. And so he 
graphically describes the work of the miners. The verses 3 aud 
4 rendered more closely will give the following meaning :—“ Ie 
setteth an end to darkness, and to all the recesses he searcheth, 
the stone of darkness and of the shadow of death,” i.e. the 


miner by breaking up the earth and sinking a shaft brings to ° 


light the precious stones, which he searches after to the remotest 
corner, so that the most deeply hidden jewel is brought out. 
Then the writer goes on at verse 4 to describe more in detail the 
operation of the miner, “ He breaketh (i.e., sinketh) a shaft far 
from the inhabitant (i. e., of the earth) ; they forgotten (i.e. the 
miners) hang under the "feet of men, they are poised.” Then 
Job speaks of the purposes for which the earth is used by man, 
that not contented with obtaining food from its surface, its very 
bowels were upturned, as if by the operation of a volcano. “ The 
earth—out of it cometh bread, and its underpart is upturned 
like fire.” 

Chap. xxix. 4. The expression “ AsI was in the days of my 
youth,” offers no difficulty, and yet is not an accurate rendering 
of the original. It should rather be, “as I was in the days of 
my harvest,” 7.e., in the prime of my manly vigour, “ dicbus 
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maturitatis mez,” as Gesenius gives it. If Job had meant the 
days of his youth it would have been "AN YD and not "\0 
The Septuagint has 6te *yunv ériBpiOwv odods. The difference, 
perhaps, between the strictly literal rendering and our version 
is not important, but there seems more force in the former, 
as Job proceeds to enumerate the blessings of his state of 
greatest prosperity. It would also make the meaning of the 
last clause plainer to substitute “ confidence” or “ trust” for 
“secret.” 

Verse 18. “I shall multiply my days as the sand” is a 
usual Scriptural figure of speech (also a heathen one, quot 
haberet corpora pulvis, Tot mihi natales contingere vana rogavi. 
Ovid, Metap., xiv. 136). Delitzsch prefers the interpretation 


given by Jewish commentators to the word bin viz., “the 
phoenix,” and perhaps the expression “I shall multiply my days 
as the phoenix,” may agree better with the preceding clause, 
“T shall die in my nest.” But the other rendering is preferred 
by most modern commentators. The Septuagint renders the 
words “@omep otédeyos golvixos,” the word gotw£ signifying 
both the fabulous bird of that name, and also the palm tree, 
the emblem of perpetual youth ; comp. Psalm xcii. 12. 

Chap. xxx. 2. “ Whereto might the strength of their hands 
profit me, in whom old age is perished.” As Job is speaking of 
the “ younger” than himself, and not of their fathers, we should 
not expect the mention of “old age ;” moreover, when old age 
“js perished,” life is over. And it is not the meaning of Job 
that these persons did not profit, because they are dead. The 
verse should be rendered thus: “ Also the strength of their 
hands, to what purpose is it to me? to them their vigour is 


perished,” b> =“ perfectio,” and so “ vigor.” The Septuagint 
may have this sense ém’ avtods amwdeTo ovvTédera. Verse 4 
should be translated, ‘‘ For want and famine they are hungered, 
fleeing to the wilderness, the darkness of the waste and desert.” 

Verse 24. This verse would be comparatively easy to inter- 
pret, if we were justified in making a slight alteration in the 
text. But there does not seem any authority for the change. 


It has been proposed instead of wm “for them,” to read a) 
“for mercy.” As the passage stands, the following seems the 
most intelligible sense; though it is not proposed as a quite 
satisfactory translation. “ Does not one stretch out the hand 
in vain? does not one in trouble ery out in it?” > which is 


fem., is here taken in a neuter signification, If we might 
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follow the conjecture referred to, then the sense would be “ does 
not one in trouble cry out for mercy,” which would of course 
give a clear meaning. 

Chap. xxxi. 31. The meaning of this passage, which appears 
obvious enough, has been strangely misunderstood. One 
stumbling block seems to have been that the interpreters have 
supposed “ his flesh” to relate to the person of Job. Thus the 
Septuagint translators have rendered the words as if they would 
express that his servants were so devoted to their master that 
they could eat him up! Ei 8é «al woddaxis eltrov ai Oepdrrawai 
pou, tis av Son tiv TOV capKGv abtod TrAnTOivaL; lav pov 
xpnotov dvros; others, as Drusius in Crit. Sac., have under- 
stood the wish as an expression of the enemies of Job, who 
secretly nourished the revengeful wish to eat himup! And yet 
it is said “the men of my tent,” 7.e., his servants, etc. But it 
is needless to point out how this last-mentioned interpretation 
disagrees with the whole context. Jerome has taken a much 
more rational view of the meaning of the passage, but has missed 
the full sense of it. He explains thus “ Pro hospitalitatibus 
ejus et virtute, qua et ceteri sancti Deo placuerunt, odium 
servorum contraxerat.” The verse should be translated and 
explained as follows:—‘“If the men of my tent have not said, 
Would that we had of his flesh—we are not satisfied,” i.e., his 
provisions and fare are so excellent, we do not get sated with 
them as we should with coarser food. 

Verse 35. “Oh! would there were a hearer for me—behold 
my sign (or signature): may the Almighty hear me, and the 
writing my adversary has written,” z.e., Job desires one to hear 
his cause, and he produces his own defence, and the accusation 
his adversaries bring against him. So confident is he of his 
innocency, that he would bear his accusation openly in the sight 
of men, (verse 36,) and would not seek to cover his transgression 
as Adam (verse 33), or to hide his iniquity in his bosom. 


H. D. 


[To be continued. | 
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PANTHEISM.—I. PANTHEISM IN GENERAL. 
By J. W. Jackson. 


THERE is no question that we live in an age of unsettled beliefs. 
From a great variety of causes the minds of men, for some gene- 
rations past, have been kept in a state of feverish unrest on the 
very fundamentals of religion, government, philosophy and 
morals. We have lost, or are in the process of losing, our old 
certitudes. Men’s convictions are not so strong, we fear their 
faith is not so sustaining, as they once were. We may lament 
over this, but there is no denying the fact. It is patent to all 
who know the profounder currents of thought either in our 
higher literature or in the more informed circles of society. 
And what renders this characteristic of the age of more serious 
moment is, that it is not a suddenly developed or exceptional 
phenomenon, standing out of all due relationship to its ante- 
cedents. On the contrary, it is obviously part of a great move- 
ment, now apparently culminating, and perhaps about to produce 
its most momentous results. 

This movement is of somewhat ancient date. It commenced 
with the break-up of “ the ages of faith,” as they are termed by 
the Catholic Church. It extends at least as far back as the 
fourteenth century. Its first manifestation was in that insurrec- 
tion against the authority of the Church of Rome which 
eventuated in the Reformation. Its second phase of develop- 
ment resulted in the inauguration of inductive science on the 
ruins of the @ priori and Aristotelian philosophy. At its third 
stage it advanced to the political sphere, and produced the 
wars of the Commonwealth, the revolution of 1688, and the 
French Revolution. It was regnant in the eighteenth century, 
and he would be a bold or a blind man who should assert that 
it is not very potent in the nineteenth. It has been produced 
by the reawakening of intellect. At its normal stage it con- 
sists in an affirmation of the claims of reason, “the right of 
private judgment.”’ At its abnormal or exaggerated stage, it 
ultimates in the dethronement of faith and the enthronement of 
reason, or, in other words, in the subordination of the moral to 
the intellectual nature. In the opinion of some persons, it has 
already arrived at this stage, and we are certainly quite justified 
in the assertion that it is aiming at and approaching it. 

There are tides in the mental as well as the material ocean. 
It is doubtful if being can exist in absolute rest. And it is 
quite certain that the more life, the more motion. The oscil- 
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lations of opinion are healthful and invigorating, even in their 
extremes. The waters of thought are better for being occa- 
sionally troubled. The air is always purer and more bracing 
after a storm. We have no fear as to the ultimate result of 
the present conflict, well knowing that only the chaff of error can 
ever perish. 

A movement such as that which we have just described, 
extending over so many centuries, and those too centuries of 
rapid progression, could not fail to assume many phases. Thus 
under its religious aspect, it was mystic and monastic in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth century, Protestant in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth, and atheistic in the eighteenth, when it reached 
the radia of unbelief, and humanity attained to the aphelion of its 
eccentric orbit. We are now in the process of return, and 
accordingly it has assumed the phase of Pantheism with the 
advance of the nineteenth century. The gross, old-fashioned, 
materialistic, mechanical atheism of Baron d’Holbach, that 
regarded the universe as a machine, a laboratory, or a kitchen, 
is now quite superannuated. Only the basest minds entertain it. 
Only the lowest periodicals advocate it in their columns. It is 
gone to “ the tomb of all the Capulets.” But Pantheism is the 
young and beautiful phoenix that has arisen from its ashes. 
It is embodied in most respectable octavos, written by authors 
of repute, and published by firms of undoubted credit. It per- 
vades our science, it is moulding our philosophy, and, we may 
add, infecting our theology. It is the dominant spirit of the 
age, and with its subtle influence shapes the thoughts, even of 
those least conscious of its presence. A few additional remarks 
then on this peculiar phase of religious belief, or shall we say 
unbelief, will not perhaps be here altogether misplaced. 

Pantheism is of very remote lineage. Brahminism and 
Buddhism are little other than its formal developments. It 
underlies both classic and Scandinavian mythology, and its 
reappearance in modern Germany is simply a manifestation of 
the racial tendency of an Indo-Germanic people. Perhaps this 
remark requires some little explanation. There is no doubt 
that among other orderly arrangements of God’s providence, the 
missions of races as well as individuals find a place. It is patent 
that the Greek was devoted to literature and art, the Roman to 
government and legislation, the Phoenician to commerce, and the 
Jew to theology. These, however, are instances of what may be 
called national missions. We may mount still higher, and take 
a yet more expansive view of human affairs, in their relationship 
to the unfolding of what has been not inaptly termed “ the 
divine drama of history and civilization.” In contemplating the 
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grander divisions of mankind, we find, primarily, that great 
trinity of races, the Negroid, the Mongolic, and the Caucasian, 
each of these being subdivisable into a lower and a higher. 
Thus in the first we have the Negro proper, say of the Guinea 
coast and the Congo, and his congeners, the Foulah and Caffre. 
In the second we have the Mongol proper and the Tartar. 
While in the third we find the Indo-European peoples and the 
Semites, the former especially developed in the intellectual, and 
the latter in the moral elements of our common nature. The 
former have shone especially in philosophy, literature, science, 
and art, and if asked to point out their especially representative 
type, we would name the Greeks. The latter have manifested 
their power in the sphere of religion, of which they have been 
the great founders and apostles, so that their creeds now prevail, 
without a rival, from the Indus to the Thames. Their represen- 
tative type is the Palestinian Jew, though the Arab must not be 
forgotten. 

Now it will be readily understood that if there be any truth 
in this idea of the missions of races, each one performs that 
duty best to which it has an especial vocation, and for which it 
is presumably endowed, with either the requisite organic apti- 
tudes or the appropriate intellectual proclivities. We do not 
expect the Israelites to excel in metaphysics or statuary, nor do 
we demand prophetic annunciation from the Hellenes. Plato 
and Praxiteles undertake the former duties, Moses and Isaiah 
discharge the latter. We take our philosophy from the first and 
our religion from the last; and even humanly speaking, it is 
best that it should be so, for we thus obtain the benefit of that 
division of labour, of that specialization of function, which ever 
characterizes the most advanced states of society and the highest 
types of organization. Now it need scarcely be said that the 
religious product of the Semitic mind is Monotheism, the under- 
lying element of Judaism, Christianity, and the faith of Islam. 
While conversely, the religious product of the Indo-European 
mind is Pantheism. The latter sees the divine in Nature. The 
former beholds the divine above Nature. The first adores 
Creation, the last worships the Creator. The one stops at 
effects, the other mounts to their cause. The former is guided 
by reason, the latter by inspiration. The religion of the one is 
evolved out of the intellect, that of the other originates in the 
moral sentiments. Strictly speaking, the product of the first is 
a philosophy, while that of the last is alone really entitled to the 
epithet of FAITH. 

It must not be supposed, from the severity of these remarks, 
that we are blind to the merits or deaf to the claims cf Pau- 
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theism. It has its own place in the universal scheme of things, 
It makes loud and eloquent proclamation of a truth but too 
often forgotten both by the Semites themselves, and by exclusive 
students of the Semitic records, namely, the divine character, 
and, if we may so speak, the celestial quality of Nature, as the 
immediate product of a divine Creator, and so the direct expres- 
sion of his will, and the distinct reflection of his thought. 
Except in the earlier chapters of Genesis, in the Book of Job, 
and in some of the Psalms, this sublime truth is scarcely alluded 
to throughout the Old Testament, but it receives the grandest 
of all proclamations in the New, in the cardinal fact of the 
Incarnation. God manifest in the flesh is Pantheism at its cul- 
mination. The divine-human is the highest form in which the 
Creator reveals himself through his creation—thus rendered 
perennially sacred and everlastingly holy. But it will be observed 
that this is Pantheism not dissevered from the higher truth of 
Theism : it is an admission of the celestial quality of Nature, as 
the bride divine of her omnipotent Lord and Creator. It is an 
admission of her royalty, as derivative from the relation she holds 
to the Great King. While Pantheism pure proclaims this 
royality, this divinity, as inherent, and consequently by implica- 
tion, nay, in unavoidable logical sequence, it proceeds to dethrone 
and disown the KING, that it may enthrone and worship the 
Queen in his place. The defect of Pantheism then is easily 
defined,—it is the truth, but it is not the whole truth. And in 
its partial and imperfect utterance of the eternal veracities, let 
us distinctly understand, that it proclaims the lower to the 
neglect of the higher, and so in effect renders its oracular 
response to man’s deeper questionings a misleading LIE. 

The great logical defect of Pantheism (we are of course 
speaking of Pantheism “ pure and dissevered ”’) is that it predi- 
cates an effect higher than its supposed cause. Having merged 
God in creation, his personality and self-consciousness disappear, 
and his will is resolved simply into Jaw. And yet even in our 
own small province of creation, in this terrestrial sphere, we 
find personality and will—in ourselves. The Pantheist, poor 
fellow, is greater than his God, as, in truth, all idolators really 
are, for man is essentially divine, in virtue of his spiritual son- 
ship to the Infinite. 

Of all the manifold phases of Pantheism, for it has many 
in its successive stages of descent, the most vulgar and grovelling 
is that with which we are cotemporary, namely, its scientific 
phase, as the pure and unadulterated worship of material nature. 
It is doubtful if humanity, since it emerged out of Fetish worship, 
ever indulged in a lower form of worship, or bowed in adoration 
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to a meaner divinity. A God without will or consciousness, that 
can neither act or be acted upon, save as a piece of dead 
mechanism! Why, of all the conceptions that ever entered a 
human mind in relation to the divine, this is the basest. The 
licentious gods of Greece, and the profligate divinities of Syria, 
were at least human. But this most worshipful Divus is not 
even bestial,—it is, as we have said, simply mechanical. Verily, 
the sacred Bull of Egypt, even had there been no mystic Apis 
behind its bare animality, would have been a nobler object of 
worship than this THING—of wheels, and pulleys, and levers, 
—of attractions, repulsions, and affinities,—of decomposition 
and recomposition,—this bundle of blind and helpless pheno- 
mena that we term nature—without her God. 

The metaphysical defect of this phase of Pantheism is its 
assumption of the independent existence of matter. It thus 
begins by taking for granted, without proof, its own solution of 
one of the subtilest problems in moral philosophy. It treads 
the adamantine pavements of the material universe, and talks 
in childish confidence of their everlasting because sel f-subsistent 
duration, apparently without the shadow of a suspicion, that 
they may, nay, that they are and must be “ such stuff as dreams 
are made of,” unsubstantial as “ the fabric of a vision,” destined 
some day to “leave not a wrack behind.” That what we call 
matter is simply force, in certain relationship to a precipient 
mind, of which phenomena are the sensational experience, never 
apparently occurs to these profound sages. Utterly lost, like 
the vulgar herd, in the objective, they have not the modesty of 
the latter, to allow others to speak of the subjective, but with 
presumptuous ignorance, proceed to dogmatize on being, while 
in truth absolved wholly in seeming. 

Such a phase of Pantheism as that which we have just been 
describing, could only exist in a thoroughly material age, and 
among men habitually engrossed by purely physical phenomena. 
For thinkers of a nobler order there is a higher phase, which we 
may term spiritual Pantheism, that contemplates God as the 
universal spirit, of whom individual minds are the special mani- 
festation. According to this theory, individuals are simply the 
organs of the “ over-soul,” through whom it flows out into appre- 
ciable thought and presentable action, and by whose instru- 
mentality, therefore, it discharges all its higher functions. In its 
essential character this phase of belief is nearly identical with 
material Pantheism. Under both the Creator is merged in his 
creation, the one is lost in the many, unity is absolved in multi- 
plicity, and the circumference is presented devoid of its centre. 
It is simply the opposite pole of Monotheism, the result of con- 
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templating mind through reason alone to the exclusion of faith. 
Racially speaking, it is produced by the same preponderance of 
the intellectual faculties over the moral sentiments, as its 
material correlate. Spiritual Pantheism is the faith of Indo- 
European metaphysicians, as material Pantheism is the creed of 
physicists of the same ethnic type. Both are the result of an 
endeavour on the part of the Indo-European mind, to liberate 
itself from the pressure of Semitic influence, and return to the 
normal creed of the race, that is, the intellectual worship of 
nature. 

Now, again, do not let it be supposed from the severity of 
these remarks that we are blind to the sublime veracities which 
spiritual Pantheism embodies. It is quite true that every indi- 
vidual mind is the organ of the universal, as true as that every 
blossom is an integral part of the tree on which it grows. It is 
quite true that the infinite spirit is present in the consciousness 
of all his children. They are the planets of which he is the 
sun, and the very perfection of their being consists in their one- 
ness with him. But then let it never be forgotten that there is 
the FATHER as well as the children, the sun as well as the 
planets, and that he is the ORIGINAL of which they are the 
COPIES. Spiritual like material Pantheism, fails from being 
only a half truth. It is true as far as it goes, but the sublimer 
part of the journey lies beyond it. It does not attain to the 
central truth, but only to that which is circumferential and de- 
pendent. It does not mount tothe causal sphere, being detained 
in a lower region by an unbounded and idolatrous admiration of 
mere effects. ‘ 

Now it will be readily understood, from what has been 
already said, that Pantheism is dangerous from many causes. 
It is so in the first place from the amount of truth which it em- 
bodies, truth not adequately represented in any other system. 
Perhaps, however, it is scarcely just to say of anything that it 
is dangerous from the truth which it embodies, for it is this 
truth which keeps it alive, it is for the proclamation of this that 
it is permitted to exist. This is its providential mission in the 
world. Pantheism, however, is yet more dangerous from its 
adaptation to the racial proclivities of the Indo-European type. 
It is a system in strict accordance with the preponderating 
power of their intellectual faculties, and with the comparatively 
imperfect development of some of their moral sentiments. And 
it is yet more dangerous from being in harmony with the spirit 
of the age in its scientific contemplation of nature, to which 
Pantheism is the religious response. We are then by no means 
astonished at its prevalence, but neither are we alarmed. It is 
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simply a passing phase of scepticism—the scepticism of the nine- 
teenth in place of that of the eighteenth century. 

We have said that we have no fear of Pantheism, by which 
we mean, no fear of its ultimate triumph. It can never finally 
supersede Monotheism, which is the higher and nobler idea of 
the two. As the creed of the intellect, it is rooted in the wrong 
province of our nature, for the true seat of religion is in the 
moral sentiments. As a reaction against the Manicheeism of the 
Churches it is useful, and has its historical place in the gradual 
development of Christendom. As an evolution out of mate- 
rialistic Atheism it is a decided improvement, and an unmistake- 
able sign of progress in the sceptical mind of modern Europe. 
But as a satisfactory solution of the great mystery of being, or 
as a religion capable of fully responding to the heart-yearnings 
and spiritual aspirations of the higher class of deeply and earnestly 
devotional minds, it is and must be an utter failure. As a 
solution it is deficient. As a personal experience it is want- 
ing. Historically, it has always ended in Polytheism, as in 
India and Greece. It does so because it is far too subtle and 
evanescent for the popular intelligence. It escapes the grasp of 
the masses. As we have said, it is a philosophy, not a religion, 
and so can only be accepted by a few specially prepared minds, 
in whom intellectual culture has dominated both the affections 
and the principles, and in whom, consequently, the emotional 
portion of our nature has been unduly dwarfed. It is then 
simply a phase of philosophic culture, the appropriate character- 
istic of a transitional age like our own, but it is utterly devoid of 
those enduring elements which could give it a permanent hold 
upon the human mind. The orphaned soul craves for the love 
and protection of a spiritual Father. Pantheism has no such 
divine parent, who is patient and long-suffering, ever prompt to 
hear our supplications, and ever ready to respond to our dis- 
tresses; it has, we say, no such divine parent to reveal, and so 
sets up in his place a cold abstraction of law and order, or at 
the best, of intelligence and beauty. It gives us a faultless 
statue when we want a living God. It appeals to the head when 
we require a response to the heart. Of such then, we repeat it, 
we have no fear. It will die out, leaving neither the ruins 
of a temple nor the wrecks of a creed, but only a name in 
philosophy. 


[To be continued. ] 
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THEORY OF INSPIRATION DRAWN FROM SCRIPTURE. 


In drawing from Scripture the theory which in a variety of 
ways it gives of its own inspiration, it is scarcely necessary to 
say that we mean by Scripture the canonical books of the Old 
and New Testament, as they were received in the early Church, 
and are now received in the reformed churches of Christendom. 
The criticism of modern times has no doubt shewn that here and 
there passages have been introduced which were not in the 
original text, or passages which have been altered from their 
original construction. Allowance must of course be made for 
such, but we believe that they will not affect our present argu- 
ment in any degree. 

Taking a broad and general view of this question, there can 
be no doubt that Scripture claims inspiration for itself, not in 
part, but in whole. Of all that is called Scripture, from an 
entire book to a verse or a word, it affirms alike this lofty claim. 
To form any portion, be it large or small, of a particular class 
of writings, is with it to form a part of Scripture, and to form a 
part of Scripture is according to it to have been written by inspi- 
ration of God. It makes no distinction between any of its parts 
or any of its writers. Whatever be the subject—whatever be 
the dispensation—whatever be the age, makes with it no differ- 
ence whatsoever. So little stress does it lay upon the individu- 
ality of its writers, that in large and important parts of Scripture 
it does not mention, but leaves in complete obscurity who they 
were. To be a part of a certain series of compositions is with it 
all in all. Everything, whether historical or devotional, or doc- 
trinal or prophetical, contained within this series is Scripture, 
and therefore inspired. Such is the general view which beyond 
any question Scripture gives of itself. 

Such is the view which the Old Testament takes of the por- 
tions of it already in existence. It is all of it “the law of the 
Lord,” “the testimony of the Lord,” “the statutes of the Lord,” 
“the word of the Lord.” The book of the law which in Moses 
had its human author, was also “ God’s word,” to which king 
and prophet, and prince and people, were to humble themselves ; 
it was “ the law of the Lord by Moses” (2 Chron. xxxiv. 14, 27). 
As it was regarded in the days of Josiah, so it was regarded in 
the days of Ezra; it is “the book of the law of Moses which 
God had commanded to Israel” (Neh. viii. 1). When the Old 
Testament was completed as we now have it, it is in this light 
that it is regarded in the Scriptures of the New. The highest of 
all authorities that ever appeared upon the earth, and who is 
set forth as the Only Son of God come direct from the Father 
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to communicate the full revelation of his will, is represented 
in the New Testament as declaring that jot or tittle should not 
pass from the law till all were fulfilled; that of that book which 
then contained the Law and Prophets and Psalms, so much as one 
word could not be broken (Matt. v. 17, 18; John x. 34, 35). 
If any term might have been supposed to give a higher idea of 
authority to the Jews than another, it was “The Law,” and 
this expression is used by Christ when he is speaking of the 
writings of the prophets and of the Psalms. His teaching of all 
alike was that its every part was “ The Scripture,” “ The Law,” 
which was and must needs be true not in its great outline only, 
or general teaching, but in its minutest teaching and its indi- 
vidual words. With him, whether as regulating his own conduct 
or that of others, whether as teaching the weightier matters or 
those of mint and anise and cummin, “ it is written” was con- 
clusive and incontrovertible. Such is the authority which, 
according to the Evangelists, Christ ascribes to the entire series 
of the Old Testament Scriptures. 

In the same way as the Gospels represent Christ as regarding 
the Scriptures, the Book of Acts represents those, whom it 
brings before us as inspired teachers, as regarding them likewise. 
Is a prophecy referredto? “ It must needs have been fulfilled ” 
when its time had come (i. 16). Has a prophet spoken? It is 
God who saith (ii. 16). Are the whole series of prophets 
alluded to? God hath spoken by the mouths of every one of 
them (iii. 21). Are the historical parts of the Old Testament 
brought into notice? They are in the very minutest particular 
advanced as indisputable facts (vii.; xiii. 17). Is the entire 
collection of Old Testament writings spoken of? All things 
that are written in it are believed with the unhesitating faith of 
heart and soul (xxiv. 14). 

In the same manner the Epistles of the New Testament 
invariably refer to the older Scriptures. From every book of 
the entire series passages are quoted in a manner that indicates 
that in the writer’s opinion their decision is conclusive. Doctrines 
of the gravest moment, affecting the condition of every indi- 
vidual of the human race, are supposed to be established by the 
mere shewing that so “it is written” in one or more of their 
passages (Rom. iii. 9, 10). Of everything, great or little, doc- 
trinal or historical, that is contained in the entire of the ancient 
Scriptures, it is affirmed that it was written with a view to the 
instruction of remote ages, requiring a prescience that none but 
God could have (Rom. xv. 4). Of all that was called “ Scripture” 
in the apostolic days it is asserted or implied, according as we 
translate the passage, that it was given by inspiration, and was 
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on this account, and for this reason, profitable to all men for 
all times (2 Tim. iii. 16). The long series of men called 
“ prophets,” who composed so large a portion of the Old Testa- 
ment, are asserted to have had within them “the Spirit of 
Christ” (1 Pet. i. 11). 

We need not dwell long on the proof that the New Testa- 
ment regards its own various parts as of equal authority and 
equal inspiration with the Old. Its Gospels represent Christ as 
expressly promising that he would for his dispensation send forth 
an order of men such as God had sent forth in the Old Testa- 
ment; men “in whom the Spirit of his Father should speak” 
(Matt. x. 20). The Book of Acts records as its great opening 
fact the accomplishment of this promise on the day of Pentecost, 
in a manner and to a degree which had been predicted indeed, 
but never exemplified in the older dispensation (Acts ii. 16). 
The Apostles and other inspired men claim for themselves, and 
for each other, this promised inspiration, as well in their writings 
as their speeches. Side by side they place quotations from the 
Old Testament and the New as of the same authority (1 Tim. v.18). 
For their directions in writings they claim the acknowledgment 
on the part of the churches that they are “ the commandments 
of the Lord” (2 Cor. xiv. 37). The words spoken before by the 
holy prophets of the ancient dispensation, and the command- 
ments of the Apostles of Christ, by word or by letter, are com- 
mended to the wide-spread churches as equally worthy of their 
remembrance (2 Pet. iii. 2). And the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles, who wrote as well as laboured more than all the other 
Apostles, is in especial singled out by his great brother Apostle 
of the circumcision, as having been given by his Master the 
promised wisdom, which placed the entire series of his epistles 
on a level with those sacred books which the people of God 
called “The Scriptures,” and as now and henceforth to be 
reckoned among their number (2 Pet. iii. 16). We thus sce 
that the New Testament writings, as well as the old, are reckoned 
in the New Testament as “ The Scriptures,” i.e., as books, all 
of which, from first to last, are reckoned as inspired ; all whose 
statements are to be received by the Church as the words of 
God himself. Such is their teaching, by direct and positive 
assertion ; by repeated and evident implication; while not one 
word can be shewn in them opposed to that which they thus 
teach by inference and assertion. 

We can thus form no other opinion of the inspiration of 
Scripture from Scripture itself than that it is throughout an 
inspired record, It does not permit us to give any superiority 
in this respect to one part over another. It does not sanction 
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the idea that it is an inspired record of some subjects but not 
of others. It does not allow us to suppose that we are to rely 
implicitly on it in greater matters, but to doubt or reject it on 
lesser. It includes all alike in that lofty claim which it puts 
forward for itself as the infallible Word of God. “ It is written” 
embraces its jot and tittle as well as its weightier matters—its 
single words—the number of its nouns—the tenses of its verbs 
—as much as whole sentences or entire books. For its de- 
scription of a candlestick—for its account of the furniture of a 
tabernacle--for its copying of a genealogical table—it claims to 
be the same inspired testimony, as where it places on record the 
prediction of a prophet or the enunciation of an apostle. Each 
and every statement is inspired ; is equally inspired according to 
its teaching. 

But from the record itself we come to the things which it 
records. It records a great variety of words, and a great variety 
of actions. And here we must, according to Scripture, make a 
very wide distinction between the record and the thing recorded. 
The former is uniform, the latter presents to us every variety, 
every shade of truth and error, from the oracles of God himself 
to the lies of the devil, every pattern of good and evil, from the 
perfect pattern of Christ’s holy life to the foulest actions of the 
most degraded men. The record of all of those is an inspired 
record ; but the words recorded are no more all-inspired than 
the actions recorded are all pure and worthy of imitation. 

And here Scripture itself affords us a correct and accurate 
view of the plan and principle on which it was written by that 
prescient Spirit who throughout guided the record. ‘ Whatso- 
ever things were written aforetime were written for our learn- 
ing,” isits description of the plan which the Divine Author had 
in view when He inspired the sacred penmen of the Old Testa- 
ment (Rom. xv. 4.) These latter may not have had on all occa- 
sions, or, for our argument’s sake, on any occasion, such an 
object in view; but the Spirit which was in them had. The 
same description which is given in Scripture of the plan on 
which the Old Testament was composed is to be given of the 
New. An Evangelist may have had for his object the instruc- 
tion of an individual believer, or an apostle, the correction of 
the errors whether of doctrine or of life of a particular church ; 
but the spirit who was in all the sacred penmen of the New 
Testament kept in view the edification of ages who should be 
living when the individuals and churches of the apostolic times 
had long been among the dead. ‘This providence of the Spirit 
controlled and guided the record of the words and deeds men- 
tioned in the Bible, and accordingly we have in it avowedly 
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every variety of truth and falsehood. This variety is useful for 
us. The Bible would not be the Book of the Church if it con- 
tained nothing but God’s words, or the words of men speaking 
by His inspiration. We have these, and these form the prin- 
cipal part of Scripture; but we have more, and we want more. 
We must in an evil and weak world know evil and weakness as 
well as goodness and uprightness. And so we have evil and 
weakness depicted in the Bible with a truth and an accuracy 
nowhere else seen. We have the sayings of men who never 
received any inspiration, as well as of those who did. We have 
the sayings of these latter at times when they were not inspired 
and might have been mistaken, as well as when they were 
inspired and could not. We have not only God’s mind towards 
His Church, but we have the believer’s mind towards God in its 
strength and its weakness. We have the great wise loving 
heart of God, painted as only His Spirit could paint it, and we 
have the heart that is like our own heart—the human heart— 
painted in all that wonderful complexity and variety which shew 
alternately the hues of divinity and humanity, of the devil and 
the beast. The “Thou shalt not surely die” of Satan is just as 
much a part of Scripture as the “Thou shalt die” of God. 
Peter’s lying denial of his Master is as much a part of the 
record as his true account of the power and coming of Christ. 
Paul’s narration of advice which he gave on subjects whereon 
God did not vouchsafe him the gift of inspiration is as much a 
part of the Scriptures as his authoritative communications to 
the Churches. All this variety was of use when it was written, 
and for after times; and so we have it in the Bible. It is 
enough for us, if that inspired Word affords us indications by 
which we can distinguish what it puts forward as true, what as 
false, what as merely human thought to be accepted in whole or 
in part, or altogether set aside. 

We will in the remainder of this paper proceed to give a 
rapid sketch of the Scriptural theory of inspiration in its various 
parts and offices, whether as regards the matter to which it 
relates, or the language in which it relates them, or as affecting 
the various faculties of those human instruments by whom and 
with whom it harmoniously works to produce the wonderful and 
perfect result which we have in Holy Scripture. We purpose 
in a few succeeding papers to refer more at large to some of 
these which, from their peculiar difficulty or importance, may 
appear to require a fuller consideration. 

Scripture, in the first place, claims to place before us the 
various matters it relates with the exact degree of accuracy and 
fulness which it deems requisite, so that we are to accept its 
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matter precisely as it presents it. Sometimes it gives its subject 
matter with the utmost attention to the minuteness and fulness 
of its detail. Circumstances which to us, now at least, may 
seem unimportant, are described with a copiousness which 
leaves no part without its expression, like those paintings which 
bestow an equal attention on the principal figures and every 
petty circumstance connected with them. And this minute 
accuracy is, as the occasion requires it, extended to place and 
time. The spot at which an occurrence took place, the year or 
the hour in which it happened, these and the like things are a 
feature of the way in which Scripture lays its subject matter 
before us. But it by no means always aims at or claims such 
an accuracy. Substantial truth is all it frequently professes to 
give. It relates actions in such a manner as may leave us in 
doubt whether they were performed by a deputy or the principal 
party. It in different places relates the sayings of its speakers 
in a way in which, while the sentiment is similar, the expression 
is different. It occasionally relates the events of a particular 
occurrence out of their real order of time. It describes impor- 
tant events, but leaves us in utter uncertainty as to where they 
occurred. It gives numbers with the avowal that they are not 
exact, but only an approximation to the precise sum. It speaks 
of the time when an event took place avowedly without any 
attempt at exact precision. In place of the minute accuracy 
which it displays on some occasions, it passes over matters upon 
others with a condensed brevity of allusion or paucity of circum- 
stance which necessarily subjects the narrative to the obscurity 
which attends on great abridgement. 

When we say that Scripture claims to place the various 
matters it relates before us so that we are unhesitatingly to 
accept its account of them, this is equivalent to saying that it 
claims inspiration for its language, by which alone such expres- 
sion is or can be given. It does accordingly claim such inspira- 
tion in the fullest extent both for the words which those whom it 
represents as having been inspired spoke under inspiration, and 
for the language in which it records what they uttered, or what 
any of its actors either spoke or did. The words of the prophets 
and of all to whom God made revelation for the purpose of com- 
municating it, are ever described as what God saith, as the 
Spirit of God speaking by their mouths. While elsewhere, as 
we shall see, it allows to the human speaker his proper indivi- 
duality, yet when his part is put in contrast with God’s part it 
affirms that it is not he which speaks, but the Spirit of his 
Father which speaks in him. While such is the unhesitating 
credit which it attaches to every word of the record itself, that 
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arguments of the gravest nature are based on the number of a 
noun, or the tense of a verb. It does not suppose that the 
inspiration which is granted to a man when speaking is with- 
drawn from him when he sits down to record his words, but 
calls them alike God’s words when they first flowed in living 
power from his lips, and when they were by him committed to 
writing. While over every statement of the entire Scriptures, 
whether the statement relate to words inspired or uninspired, 
or to whatever it relates, it throws the same lofty claim of its 
being a part of the inspired Word of God. 

While it makes this high claim for its language, it just as 
freely and as fully admits it to be human language, and con- 
sequently to be judged and interpreted as the language of any 
other book. In no other terms, indeed, could man be taught 
than in human terms; and the language of a divine revelation 
must needs be human as fully and thoroughly as that which 
makes nosuch claim. Scripture, accordingly, admits and assumes 
this throughout. Its various words are the words of Moses, or 
Samuel, or Isaiah, or John, or Paul, just as they are also the 
words of God. That which we should be compelled to admit 
from the examination of Scripture, which exhibits the various 
dialects and styles, the various differences from elegance of dic- 
tion to rudeness, or even barbarism, of different human writers, 
Scripture does not for a moment, or in a single passage, pre- 
tend to deny. Without attempting to account, or seeming to 
think it at all needful to account, how tlie same words could 
properly be God’s words and those of a human speaker or writer, 
it assumes and asserts such to be a fact; and in the very same 
way that it says that the Spirit spake by the inspired man, it 
says that the inspired man spake by the Spirit. As the player 
takes an instrament and breathes through it his own soul of 
music, while yet in turn the nature of the instrument essentially 
affects and determines the music of the player, so the Scrip- 
ture assumes that the Spirit speaks through man, while man 
determines, to a certain extent, the character of the speech. 
Inspiration is allowed not to alter the character or style of human 
language: that which was rude before inspiration is admitted so 
to continue after it. So far from annihilating the human part, 
Scripture represents the human agent as using, and directed to 
use, all his natural faculties to work in unison with God’s Spirit ; 
and he to whom the divine inspiration is given yet uses his own 
reason and judgment toseek acceptable expression, language which 
in his estimation may most influence his readers or his hearers. 

This human language, moreover, of the inspired speakers 
and writers of Scripture, is language addressed to the popular 
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ear. Among the writers of Scripture there are some who stood 
foremost in rank in their day in the various branches of science 
then cultivated, but these make as little effort to address a par- 
ticular class as others who were their inferiors in science. The 
law of Moses, who was himself learned in all the secret wisdom 
of Egypt, and who yet wrote for all the congregation of Israel, 
with the women and the little ones, and the stranger that dwelt 
among them, was the pattern on which avowedly all Scripture, 
both of the Old and New Testament, was composed. Moses and 
Solomon addressed the very same audience as the herdsman of 
Tekoah or the fisherman of Galilee. The language of Scripture 
was, therefore, and must be essentially and throughout popular, 
as opposed to scientific language. No matter what were the 
attainments in any science of any of its writers, it is not in the 
language of science, but in that of every-day life, that he would 
address his readers. This is a language which describes things 
as they appear, not as they are. Frequently popular and scien- 
tific language agree, viz., when the appearances of things coincide 
with their reality, but when they differ, popular language follows 
the appearances of things. It has a truth of its own though not 
the truth of science, as the painter’s landscape has a truth of its 
own which is not the truth of geometry. This popular language 
is used in Scripture on all occasions alike, when it speaks of 
natural objects and when it speaks of revealed doctrines,—when 
it records the events of history, or draws illustrations from the 
world around, or gives rules for every day guidance, or rises upon 
the wings of poetry. 

Another feature of inspiration which Scripture clearly and 
plainly teaches is its strictly limited nature. Its inspired 
speakers and writers are limited both in the times and the subject 
of their inspiration. With respect to the times of their inspira- 
tion, the Spirit which made them more than human in knowledge 
did not visit them or rest upon them at all times. It was only 
on particular occasions when the Spirit Himself saw fit that 
heavenly influence descended upon them. For this they had to 
wait sometimes a considerable time. On some occasions they 
sought for it and it came; at other times they expected it when 
it made its visitation ; and there were times when it came neither 
expected or sought for. At all other periods these men were as 
other men. There may have been in their nation and their age 
contemporaries of greater forethought and greater knowledge 
than inspired men in their uninspired hours. Their counsels and 
anticipations were then liable to error as those of other men, 
As it was in regard of the time, so it was in regard of the subject 
matter revealed to them. It was also partial and limited. There 
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were many subjects in heaven and earth on which they were left 
to themselves as others were, and on which they were utterly or 
almost wholly ignorant. Nor were these always subjects specially 
connected with human science, but they were frequently con- 
nected, more or less intimately, with subjects on which they 
actually received inspiration. They only knew and prophesied 
in part. Their condition, mental or bodily, while in the period 
of inspiration—the time to which their revelation was pointed 
—the very meaning of their visions—all these were, when the 
Inspirer chose, hid from them. On subjects of religious interest 
and importance they were consulted, but were occasionally 
enabled to give no higher answer than such as any other man 
of equal piety and religious knowledge could have given. Their 
foreknowledge was at times as limited, their judgment as fallible, 
their memory as fallacious, as though they had never received 
the illapse of a spirit to whom all futurity is open, and by whom 
all the past is ever kept in mind. 

When their inspiration was thus limited in time and subject, 
it appears absolutely necessary for the vindication of their autho- 
rity, and the satisfaction of their disciples, that they should 
themselves accurately know when and where they were inspired, 
and when and where they were not. Accordingly, Scripture 
everywhere teaches that such was the case with them. They 
had no doubt that what they spake at particular times was the 
voice of the divine Spirit within them uttering knowledge, but 
of the meaning of the communication they, even in their moments 
of inspiration, not infrequently felt their ignorance. They were 
perfectly aware at what times they were but as other men, and 
also of the hour and the moment when the word of the Lord 
came unto them, and of the period during which it remained 
with them. They were perfectly aware how far divine knowledge 
was vouchsafed to them as regarded their personal conduct and 
their religious teaching, and when this supernatural knowledge 
was withheld. They are able to distinguish between their own 
most ardent wishes and the strongest convictions of their own 
unaided judgment, and the heavenly voice which was to quench 
the human longing and to overrule the human judgment. And 
the distinction which they were conscious of within their own 
minds they are represented as communicating to others, so that 
the Church to be instructed knew of it as well as the teacher 
who was to instruct. 

It would seem impossible that they should possess such a 
power of distinguishing the heavenly illapse from the personal 
conception, unless they retained during the moments of inspira- 
tion consciousness and self-possession. Such, accordingly, Scrip- 
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ture represents them to have retained throughout. We see at 
times the same coolness and utter absence of excitement that 
would characterize the most self-collected man in his plans and 
counsels. But to self-possession the absence of excitement is 
not essential. In moments of peculiar trial or interest the pulse 
may beat quicker and the mind be powerfully roused from its 
habitual quietude, and yet the reason and the judgment remain 
masters of the whole field of thought and of imagination. And, 
accordingly, Scripture never brings before us any of its inspired 
men as abandoned by self-possession and self-control. Fear may 
fall upon the soul at the visions of things of the unseen world ; 
the muscular frame may lose its power, relaxed by supernatural 
awe ; unusual excitement may leave behind it great prostration 
both of mind and body ; but all through the dream or vision or 
revelation, of whatever kind it be, Scripture ever represents the 
mind as retaining its natural powers, the eye secing, the ear 
hearing, the judgment and reason passing their verdict, the 
memory storing up what has been seen and heard. 

Scripture represents inspiration as exercised upon every 
subject of human thought which is connected with and subser- 
vient to the design of God in making a revelation to men, and 
also upon every faculty of the mind which is called into exercise 
by such subjects. It makes known to the inspired mind events 
and sayings of the contemporaneous period which were unknown 
from other sources, and in some cases could only be known 
through this source. The secret counsels of men living at a 
distance ; the secret thoughts of those who in word or look 
gave no indication of what was passing in their hearts; the 
actions of men who were beyond the range of natural vision ; 
the words and the works of which others were witnesses, but of 
which the inspired man was not: such were subjects at times 
revealed to men by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. The 
events of future time were also revealed in this way with more 
or less distinctness as seemed fit to God, with or without regard 
to their chronological sequence as was judged best by Him. 
The history of the past, as well as the predictions of the future, 
were also penned beneath the influence of inspiration. Scripture 
is not careful to distinguish, and in fact does not take any trouble 
to distinguish, between what may have been known personally 
to the historian, or gathered by him from others personally 
acquainted with the facts, or drawn from written uninspired 
records, or made known directly to the historian by inspiration, 
being known from no other source. The Scriptures expressly 
attribute information to all these sources, without attempting to 
distinguish how much or how little we are to attribute to cach, 
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satisfied with throwing over all alike the warrant that inspiration 
presided over and influenced the entire record. As the conse- 
quence, we have the religious history of mankind laid before us 
from its very commencement. The setting forth of true doctrine 
is a very main part of the work of inspiration. In it every 
inspired person, whether historian or prophet, takes a part. 
Sometimes this doctrine is inspired by immediate revelation ; 
more frequently it is derived from the development of what had 
been already made known at some previous time, from the bring- 
ing forward and applying of more ancient Scriptures in their true 
and full application and meaning. Very frequently also inspira- 
tion concerns itself with the record of the musings and reflec- 
tions, the hopes and doubts and fears, of uninspired men upon 
the great religious problems of our race, whether as connected 
with natural or revealed religion, and we have thus brought 
before us a part of the instruction which Scripture was intended 
to give. At times these are the reflection of the minds of 
ungodly men; more frequently and far more fully they are the 
reflection of men under the decided influence of religious truth. 
The contingent conduct and the actions of men are also often 
the subject of inspiration. This, which seems one great object 
for which the heathen oracles were consulted, we find the subject 
of inspiration very constantly throughout the Old Testament 
dispensation, sometimes, but more rarely, i in the New. 

As inspiration is thus represented in Scripture as exercising 
itself upon the various subjects connected with the revelation 
of God’s mind, of which it is the vehicle, so we there find it 
represented as affecting the various organs and faculties of the 
human mind which are exercised upon their corresponding sub- 
jects of thought. On the great faculty of memory it is repre- 
sented as exercising a marked influence. The remembrance of 
things which were once known, but have since been forgotten, is 
by it revived: lengthened discourses which it would be impos- 
sible for any human memory accurately to recollect it enables 
them to remember ; sayings which at their first utterance were 
imperfectly understood, or were positively misunderstood, and 
which, therefore, however brief, are of all things the most liable 
to be incorrectly represented, inspiration gave the power of 
repeating as they were uttered. The human judgment is also 
represented as strengthened and kept from error by inspiration, 
so that it is enabled to understand and rightly to apply exhorta- 
tion, consolation, and doctrine, to the circumstances before them. 
The human imagination which, even in its ordinary exercise, 
ventures into regions of thought so little known, and sees things 
which in their new shapes and combinations were before unseen, 
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under the influence of inspiration takes wider flights into things 
still more remote from the seen and known, and sees visions 
which mere man could not see, and which at times, if attempted 
to be represented, could not be made intelligible to human 
thought. Courage, both of a physical and moral kind, is also 
represented as influenced by inspiration, sometimes given in a 
greater degree to those who had much of it before, sometimes to 
those who were all but devoid of it previously. 

Its perfect self-reliance is manifested through the entire of 
the Scriptures. In a book which contains narrative of every 
imaginable kind, natural and above nature, in the ordinary course 
of human events, and altogether removed from the usual way, 
the record never betrays one little sign of doubt or hesitation. 
All that it relates it relates with the most apparent persuasion of 
its perfect truth. Even when it relates things apparently incon- 
sistent with each other, it does not seek to clear up the inconsis- 
tency. It relates the apparently diverging facts or doctrines as 
both equally true, but leaves alike to its opponents and its friends 
the question of their reconciliation. 


D. A. 








Royal Society of Literature.—J. Hogg, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair.— 
A Coptic Papyrus, in the possession of H. Vaughan, Esq., was exhibited by 
the Rev. D. Heath. Mr. Goodwin, previous to his leaving England for 
Shanghae, deciphered and translated the whole of it. The document is of the 
eighth century. A woman named Calisthene grants away her child, aged five 
years, in the following terms :—‘ I grant my beloved son Mercury unto the holy 
monastery of the holy father Phebamon, of Mount Djeme, that he may be a 
slave thereto in its watering and drawing and everything enjoined upon the 
inhabitants of the holy monastery, so that the holy monastery may be his owner 
for ever, and of the labour of his hands, and the hire of his body, whether he be 
in the monastery or whether he be out of the monastery, according to the com- 
mand of the superior. And it shall not be lawful for me, nor for any man of 
mine, nor any man whatsoever who may be of my town, whether great or little, 
nor to those who rule, or those who shall hereafter rule over us, to bring any 
action against the bey monastery on account of this same child, nor to establish 
any claims upon him before the rulers or powers, little or great. Let such an 
one, in the first place, not profit in anything, but may God bring him to his holy 
tribunal with me that I may contend with him, and that he may give account at 
the judgment-seat of God for that which he hath done, for that he hath laid hands 
to violate this vow and this offering which I have vowed unto God. And let him 
fall under the great curses of the Scripture which are in the Deuteronomy of 
Moses ; let him see the kingdom of God opened while he is prevented from 
entering into it. For this security, therefore, I have established this grant, and 
have signed it as it is written.” At the back of the Papyrus a unique list of the 
male and female singers in the monastery is given, arranged antiphonally. 
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TWO VIEWS OF “ECCE HOMO.” 
1. 


Tuis work, though anonymous, is undoubtedly one of great 
theological importance. The views maintained in it have a 
considerable claim to originality. We own, however, to a 
prejudice against a writer who proposes to make a revolution in 
theological thought, but who is lacking in the necessary courage 
to affix his name to his book. We doubt whether any great 
revolution in thought has been effected by a writer who will 
only fight when he is covered by a shield which renders him 
invisible to his foe. We will endeavour to forget that the 
book is anonymous, and do our best to give our readers a fair 
and impartial statement of its contents. 

Some of our contemporaries have represented the work as a 
counterpart of Renan. Having read both authors, we roust 
pronounce the charge utterly void of foundation. It is hardly 
possible that two books can be more unlike in style, aim, and 
tendency. Our author tells us that the purpose of his work is 
to supply an answer to the question, “ What was Christ’s object 
in founding the society which is called by his name, and how is it 
adapted to attain this object?” Our own perusal of the book 
would lead us to describe it as an examination into the princi- 
ples of Christian morality, and the means adopted by Christ 
to make men better. It points out in the clearest light the 
radical difference between those adopted by our Lord and every 
other human teacher. He says: “No theological questions 
whatever are here discussed. Christ, as the creator of modern 
theology and religion, will make the subject of another volume, 
which, however, the author does not hope to publish for some 
time to come.” 

This resolution we deeply regret. If the author’s opinions 
are immature, we think that he would have done well if he had 
waited before he published his present volume until they had 
attained greater completeness. But it is impossible to read 
the work and not to arrive at the conclusion, that the writer has 
matured and settled opinions on many important points of 
Christian theology. If so, for what purpose does he conceal 
them? All the imperfections in his book may be clearly traced 
to this concealment as their source. The connection between 
theology and the great motive powers which act on man’s 
moral nature is of the most intimate description. The desire 
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of the author to give us a minimum of theology (aud theological 
questions he has not been able wholly to avoid) has forced him 
to invent a term vague and indefinite, and which glides before our 
eyes as an ignis fatuus. He is obliged to designate by one general 
expression the moral and spiritual forces by which the author of 
Christianity sought to act on the spiritual and moral nature of 
man, and to invent for this the un-English term, “ The enthu- 
siasm of humanity,” an expression which seems to us to be 
characterized by every conceivable fault adverse to clear thought. 
It produces in our minds no distinct conception. We are only 
able to view it as an algebraic 2, used for convenience to designate 
the unknown views of the author on those points of Christian 
theology which are the spiritual and moral lever to arouse the 
heart, the conscience, and the spiritual and moral nature of man. 
In our eyes the publication of this work on Christ, the legislator 
of his kingdom, while Christ, the creator of theology and religion, 
is withholden from us, bears an unfortunate analogy to the pro- 
ceeding of Her Majesty’s Government, when they determined to 
bring forward a franchise bill, while that for the redistribution 
of seats was reserved for future consideration. Both are parts 
of the same whole ; each mutually affects the other. In the same 
manner it is impossible adequately to discuss, “Christ, as the 
founder of Christian morality,” without, at the same time, 
having before us ‘ Christ, the creator of religion,” and for this 
the vague phrase, “The enthusiasm of humanity,” is a sorry 
substitution. 

An utterance of the author’s in his short preface has 
alarmed those who think that a few glances at a book is a 
sufficient qualification for the office of a critic. He speaks of 
“ Accepting those conclusions about Christ, not which Church 
Doctors or even Apostles have sealed with their authority, 
but which the facts themselves critically weighed appeared to 
warrant.” This expression seems to have been sufficient in the 
eyes of many to establish the infidelity of the work as beyond 
all question. None can regret its existence more than our- 
selves, for it sounds an alarm which the general contents of the 
work by no means justify ; in the main, the author rigidly follows 
the narrative of the Gospels, even in passages rejected by the 
critics as spurious, or esteemed as doubtful. In a few instances 
he has introduced unauthorized additions to the narrative, the 
sole authority for which is his own imagination, herein but too 
faithfully imitating the practice of many orthodox divines. 

The work opens with an estimate of the importance of the 
ministry of John the Baptist. The author assigns him a very 
high place in the introduction of Christianity. In his person 
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was revived the prophetical functions and the old inspiration 
remodelled to suit the advanced stage of civilization. Here 
occurs the first instance of the author’s unauthorized additions to 
the Evangelical narrative. He describes the Baptist ‘‘as having 
been driven by his restlessness into the desert, where he had to 
contend for years with thoughts which he could not master.” 
This may have been the case, and where our information is scanty, 
nothing is easier than to assume ten thousand possibilities as 
actualities. Such a mode of converting possibility into cer- 
tainty helps to invest a work with the appearance of containing 
startling thoughts. But let it always be observed that one 
possibility of this kind is as good as another, We may he 
accused of being dreadfully prosaic, but we feel bound to say that 
for this assumption there is not one atom of evidence beyond 
the uaked assertion of the author, It is quite as mythic as the 
assertion that William the Conqueror was eight feet high. The 
author professes to accept conclusions only which facts critically 
weighed warrant. He should have adhered to his programme, 
and not have attempted to eke out the scantiness of his 
materials by unlimited drafts on the bank of fancy. 

His views of our Lord’s temptation contain many original ideas 
worthy of careful consideration. But here, again, we have to 
complain of the needless introduction of assumed facts, of which 
the historical evidence is absolutely nil. He tells us that “ In 
the agitation of mind caused by his baptism, by the Baptist’s 
designation of him as the future prophet, and by these signs, he 
retired into the wilderness,” and that in this solitude he matured 
his plan of action. Now this is among the possibilities of things, 
but it seems to us to be placed forward as an historical fact, 
while it is devoid of historical evidence, having been asserted by no 
Gospel, either canonical or spurious. We are compelled to assume 
that it rests on the testimony of a person who lived upwards of 
eighteen hundred years after the event—the author of Ecce Homo. 
We have but little trust in the historical reality of facts, unsup- 
ported by the testimony of eye witnesses. We have great doubts 
whether the testimony of a writer, who lived a hundred years 
after an event, is of much historic value. We must therefore 
demur to the testimony of a witness removed at the distance of 
eighteen centuries from the event, for the existence of which he 
is the sole authority. 

But that the author of this work should have been asserted 
to be a Renan on a minor scale is a striking illustration of the 
old adage of ‘‘ Give a dog a bad name, and you had better hang 
him at once.” Renan wholly denies the historical character of the 
entire miraculous element in the New Testament. Our author 
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no less distinctly assumes its authority and trustworthiness. He 
says, “ For some of the Evangelical miracles there is a concur- 
rence of evidence which is very great indeed—for example, for 
the Resurrection ; for the appearance of Christ to Paul; for the 
general fact that Christ was a miraculous healer of disease. The 
evidence by which these facts are supported cannot be tolerably 
accounted for by any hypothesis, except that of their being true.” 

The author considers the narrative of the temptation as in the 
main an account of facts detailed by Christ to the Apostles. So 
strongly is he persuaded of the reality of Christ’s power of 
working miracles, that he considers his temptation as consisting 
chiefly of suggestions arising in our Lord’s mind urging him to 
employ that power for purposes for which it was not imparted to 
him. The reasons by which the historical reality of the narrative 
are supported are very striking, and constitute the best refutation 
of those who maintain its mythic character which we have seen. 
He shews that it differs wholly from a story such as would have 
grown out of the popular imagination. ‘ The story of Christ’s 
temptation is as unique as Christ’s character.” He proves that 
it will fit no other character than his. For his vindication of 
the unmythic character of the narrative we thank him. 

The author proceeds to lay down that it was our Lord’s 
design to revive the old theocracy in his own person, but in a 
spiritualized form, and adapted to suit the wants of modern 
times. Of this theocracy he proclaimed himself the king. His 
kingship formed the corner stone of his mission and preaching. 
Several of the functions of the former kings he abandoned, but 
he laid claim to those which were more especially divine. He 
declared himself to be the supreme legislator, founder, and 
judge of the new kingdom of God. There are points in these 
chapters to which we demur, but we feel bound to say that asa 
whole they are worthy of the most attentive perusal. The 
chapter on Christ’s credentials is a striking one. While the 
author admits the possibility of exaggerations having crept into 
the Evangelical narrative, he asserts that the theory which 
assigns the invention of that narrative, and the miraculons por- 
tions of it to a later age would leave Christ as a personage as 
mythical as Hercules. The author assumes that it is of the 
essence of Christ’s pretentions, not only that he laid claim to 
miraculous power, but that this claim was founded in reality. 
His remarks on the mode in which he used that power are both 
original and striking. 

There are many points in the chapter entitled “Christ’s 
winnowing fan,” and “ Membership in Christ’s kingdom,” to 
which we would gladly draw the attention of our readers. ‘The 
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views taken of our Lord’s bearing in reference to the conventional 
system of the day are very important. The author has some 
striking remarks on the simplicity of the creed of the original 
Christian Church. His observations as to the readiness with 
which professing Christians excuse the most palpable breaches 
of Christ’s law, compared with the merciless rigour with which 
they enforce the minutest points of their own dogmatism as a 
ground of Church membership, are well worthy of the attention 
of the modern Church. Most men, he observes, are aware of 
the difficulties of a perfect Christian practice, and they readily 
excuse what are palpable deviations from it. Few men are 
aware of the difficulties with which a real belief in many dogmas 
is attended, and those who never think utter a remorseless con- 
demnation of those who are struggling with the difficulties of 
faith. ‘“ We conclude,” says he, “that although it is always 
easy for thoughtless men to be orthodox, yet to grasp with any 
strong practical apprehension the theology of Christ is a thing 
as hard as to practise his moral law.” 

The author propounds what many will consider as rather 
high views on the subject of baptism, though not exactly in the 
sense in which High Churchmen entertain them. With him there 
is no approach to the opus operatum. He believes that our Lord 
insisted on baptism as a sine guanon. Our Lord professed to be 
a king, and to have a veritable kingdom. Baptism was a 
formal enrolment under his banner, the outward sign of citizen- 
ship in his kingdom. He could have no halting, least of all, 
no patronizing subjects. Refusal of baptism was equivalent to a 
denial of His kingship. 

The author's remarks on the distinctness of the method 
pursued by Christ, and that employed by the founders of the 
different philosophic schools, and of their ends and aims, are 
worthy of all attention. If our limits allowed of it, we would 
gladly make considerable extracts from this chapter. With 
Christ authority is everything. With Socrates that place 
is held by method. The points in which they resemble each 
other are entirely superficial, The humblest of men is con- 
stantly bringing forward the supreme height of his own author- 
ity. The philosopher no less carefully merges it. The death 
of Christ is an essential portion of the Christian scheme. The mar- 
tyrdom of Socrates is a dramatic incident in his life; but his 
whole work would have been complete without it. We particularly 
draw attention to the clear and luminous manner in which the 
author has shewn that the clearest knowledge of what is right 
is powerless for good without the adequate motive to enable us 
to practise it. On this portion of his work we dwell with ui- 
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mingled satisfaction. ‘ Of these two influences—that of reason 
and that of loving example—which would a wise Reformer 
reinforce? Christ chose the last. He gathered all men into a 
common relationship to Himself, and demanded that each should 
set Him on the pedestal of his heart, giving a lower place to all 
other objects of worship—to father and mother, to kindred and 
wife. In him should the loyalty of all hearts centre. He should 
be their pattern, their authority, their judge,” ete. We sincerely 
hope that in the future work, Christ, the Creator of Religion, we 
shall find the addition, that Christ claimed to be the only motive 
force adequate to produce the power of holy obedience in man ; 
or, to use apostolic language, that He claimed to be “ the power 
of God and the wisdom of God.” 

To this remarkable chapter the author has unhappily appended 
his own version of the story of the woman taken in adultery, 
which is characterized by every fault to which we have pre- 
viously referred. He admits its authenticity: had he rejected 
it, we should not have complained. But accepting it as a 
portion of an authentic Gospel, we entirely demur to the 
author’s right to introduce into it statements of facts for which 
his own imagination is the sole authority: “The shame of the 
deed itself, and the brazen hardihood of the prosecutors ; the 
legality which had no justice, and which did not even pretend to 
have mercy; the religious malice which could make its advan- 
tage out of the fall and ruin and ignominious death of a fellow 
creature; all this was eagerly and rudely thrust on his mind at 
once. The effect of it was such as might have been produced 
in many since, but perhaps in scarcely any man that ever lived 
before. He was seized with an intolerable sense of shame. ... 
In his burning embarrassment and confusion, he stooped down 
so as to hide his face, and began writing with his finger on the 
ground.” Now we could have fully appreciated the author if he had 
denied the authenticity of the narrative ; but what we have quoted 
is novel writing. The probable spuriousness of the passage is no 
reason for the author’s decking it off with statements for which 
there is not the smallest authority, either canonical or apocry- 
phal. We heartily regret that this system of religious romancing 
is not confined to our author, and that when indulged in for 
orthodox purposes the practice is viewed as venial. It is the 
easiest of all things to fill up blanks in historical narratives by 
invented circumstances. We would remind our friends, whether 
orthodox or heterodox, who indulge in such practices, of a some- 
what similar achievement effected by Dr. Syntax, very celebrated 
in its day, when by the power of imagination alone he made a 
landscape out of a post. 
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From this most unsatisfactory passage we turn with pleasure 
to the chapters on Christ’s legislation. We do not undertake 
to indorse the whole of them, but we think it no more than 
justice to say that they abound with deep and profound views. 
We recognize with peculiar pleasure the clear and distinct per- 
ception that the reformer of human nature, unless he intends to 
be powerless for good, must come to his work armed not merely 
with a moral code, but with a motive powerful enough to act 
mightily on the human heart. No orthodox theologian has a 
clearer perception than our author that “The law is weak 
through the flesh.’ The failure of all the previous schools of 
philosophy to act on this weakness is strikingly shewn. ‘The 
nature of pleasure as a motive to moral action is well discussed ; 
so is also the broad distinction between the teaching of Christ, 
and the principles of the Stoic philosophy. We regret that the 
length of these passages forbids us to quote them. The author’s 
dissection of the nature of Phariseeism and hypocrisy is admir- 
able. We have never read anything on the point equally clear 
or equally tellmg. He has shewn distinctly that they are not 
the vice of one class of religious opinions, but that they are 
deeply seated in human nature. We have always considered 
the position taken by our Lord in relation to Phariseeism aud 
hypocrisy as one of the most unique things in the New Testa- 
ment. It is evident that our Lord viewed characters deeply 
tainted with them as more hopeless for good than those polluted 
by sensual vices. We cordially recommend the greater portion 
of what the author has written on this subject to the careful 
perusal of our readers. We can quote one or two brief passages 
only: “ He who could make allowance for the publican and the 
prostitute made no allowance for the Pharisee. If we examine 
the charges he makes against them, we shall see that in the first 
place he charges them with downright undisguised vice. ... 
We have not the evidence before us which might enable us to 
verify these accusations. All that can be said is that those who 
are endeavouring to avoid infinitesimal sins, such as that of 
eating an egg laid on a festival day, are particularly apt to fall 
into sins that are gross as a mountain, open, palpable. But it 
is evident that Christ was not better pleased with their good 
deeds than their bad ones. Their good deeds had the nature 
of imposture, 7.e., they did not proceed from the motives from 
which such deeds naturally spring, and from which the public 
thought them to spring.... Thus it was that the legalists 
were actors in everything, winning the reverence of the multi- 
tude by false pretences, imitating inspired men in everything 
except their inspiration.... ‘They liked to hear the sound of 
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their titles, to exaggerate the distinctions of their dress, to 
reflect on their superiority to other men, to find that superiority 
acknowledged, to be greeted reverentially at public places, to 
recline at the first couch at dinner-parties. The virtues to the 
cultivation of which in themselves and others they had devoted 
their lives, refused altogether to be cultivated by the methods 
they used, and in the void place of their hearts, where morality 
and sanctity, justice and the love of God should have been, 
there appeared at last nothing to mark the religious man, 
nothing, we may suppose, except a little ill-temper (we would 
correct the little into an “ abundance of ill-temper”’) ; a faint (we 
beg to say “‘ violent ’’) spite against those who held wrong opinions 
and a weak (strong?) self-important pleasure in detecting heresy.” 
We could recommend the perusal of this chapter to those modern 
religionists of every party, sect, and denomination, the secret 
language of whose heart, if not the open assertion of the mouth, 
is “ The temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord, the temple 
of the Lord are these.” 

We must in candour pronounce the chapter entitled “The 
Enthusiasm of Humanity” a failure. This has arisen from the 
author’s unwillingness to discuss the question of the theology 
of Christ. In place of a clear exposition of the mighty motive 
force brought by the Gospel to bear on the heart of man, which 
constitutes it “The power of God unto salvation to every one 
that believes,’ he has invented the hybrid expression, ‘ The 
Enthusiasm of Humanity.” Still, however, even this chapter 
contains aclear recognition of important Christian truths. The 
author most distinctly recognizes that love cannot be the result 
of law, and cannot be made to order; but if it is to be excited 
in the breast of man, it must be generated by the contemplation 
of a lovely object. He is only able partially to redeem his pro- 
mise to pass over all theological questions. He is foreed to 
admit that our Lord did demand a trust in Himself, such as was 
never demanded before by child of man. He even designates 
this trust by the term faith. By this, what he calls “The 
Enthusiasm of Humanity” is excited. He admits that the 
humblest of men habitually preached himself; that he demanded 
a greater regard from his followers than what they yielded to 
the most intimate natural relationships; that they felt enthusi- 
asm for His person to that degree that they could truly describe 
the spiritual life in them as not their own; they did live indeed, 
but their life was Christ living inthem. The author’s difficulties 
and obscurities in this portion of his work arise from the fact, 
that while he acknowledges our Lord to be man’s Master, King, 
and Judge; while he describes him as the visible centre of the 
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power of the invisible theocracy, for some reason, at which for 
the present we can only guess, he declines to answer the ques- 
tion proposed by our Lord, What think ye of Christ ? 

Amidst much that is excellent in the chapter on the law of 
resentment, there are one or two points to which we must take 
decisive objection. ‘ What prevented,” says he, “the prospect 
from being realized? We must answer, Christ Himself pre- 
vented it, simply because He would not restrain his anger. He 
might have remained silent about the Pharisees; He might have 
avoided meeting with them or talking with them; He might at 
least have qualified the severity of his reproofs. None of these 
would he do; He gave His anger way, and drove His enemics 
to what men call the necessity of destroying Him.” 

We think that ere this the author himself must have 
regretted the tone in which this passage is written, for not only 
does it seem to us ambiguous, and calculated to leave a false 
impression, but taken in its more obvious sense, to contradict 
principles which the author has repeatedly laid down. Has he 
not stated that our Lord had a work to accomplish, and which 
he accomplished without shrinking from it? Is it not His view 
that an important portion of that work was to root up every 
plant which His Heavenly Father had not planted? Prominent 
among these plants was the spirit and practice of Phariseeism. 
On the data laid down by the author himself, our Lord could 
not have restrained His anger. If He had avoided meeting 
the Pharisees, He would have been unfaithful to His Father’s 
work. Here, if anywhere, was surely the case for the use of 
“ Christ’s winnowing fan.” The expression that “ Christ would 
not restrain His anger” is a dangerous ambiguity. His awful 
denunciations proceeded from the depths of self-possession. 
The author proceeds: “In His profound resentment he never 
wavered.” ‘T'rue, if the feeling in question can be correctly desig- 
nated resentment. Phariseeism involved a sin which was the 
highest treason against the kingdom of God. The author him- 
self has admitted that our Lord felt deep compassion for even 
the state and the sin of the Pharisee. No less objectionable 
and misleading is the expression that our Lord died without 
forgiving His enemies. Our author admits that He did forgive 
the personal insults and barbarities which were perpetrated on 
Himself.” We will not deny that the prayer on the cross had 
chiefly in view the soldiers engaged in His execution. It is 
certainly confined to those who knew not what they did. We 
do not forget that Peter, in addressing the Jews, said, “I wot 
that through ignorance ye did it, as did also your rulers ;” but 
we cannot admit that by this language he meant to assert that 
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the most active and embittered enemies of Christ did not know 
what they did. The denunciations in Matt. xxiii., and in some 
of the discourses in John, imply that our Lord regarded the 
chiefs of the legal party as wilful opponents. It may be that 
they acted with some ignorance, but with much knowledge. The 
author has admitted that our Lord forgave personal enemies. 
What our Lord would not forgive was unrepented sin—that state 
of the heart and mind which excludes from the kingdom of God. 
But to mean this, as we presume is the meaning of the author, 
and to say that our Lord died without forgiving His enemies, is 
a misnomer: He died with unchangeable aversion towards evil. 
The concluding paragraphs of this chapter contain a partial 
apology for some acts of the deepest religious atrocity which 
have taken place in ages of ignorance and sin. We fear that 
here the author has been borrowing from Mr. Carlyle, and not 
from Jesus Christ: he shall speak for himself, “‘ War, for ex- 
ample, and capital punishment are denounced as unchristian, 
because they involve circumstances of horror; and when the 
ardent champions of some great cause have declared that they 
would persevere, though it should be necessary to lay waste a 
continent or exterminate a nation, the resolution is stigmatized 
as shocking and unchristian (the italics are the author’s, not 
our’s). Shocking it may be, but not, therefore, unchristian. 
The enthusiasm of humanity does indeed destroy a great deal 
of hatred, but it creates as much more. Selfish hatred is charmed 
away, but a not less fiery passion takes its place.” This passage 
we must pronounce utterly inconsistent with several of our 
author’s leading positions. Surely he has laid it down that one 
of the chief points of our Lord’s temptation was to employ force 
in the establishment of his kingdom. He resisted the tempta- 
tion. The Jews expected that the Messiah would appear armed 
with coercive power, and they rejected our Lord for not fulfilling 
this expectation. The author has confused himself between 
ideas utterly incongruous. He tells us that, “ intellectually con- 
sidered, wars for religion and capital punishments for religious 
errors are frightful mistakes.” They are so, but they are also 
deadly sins. He adds, “ It was the want of enlightenment, not 
the want of Christian humanity (does he mean Christian hu- 
manity or the enthusiasm of humanity, or what?) which made 
it possible for men to commit these mistakes.” It was the 
absence of both. Still more astonishing is what follows. We 
suppose that the author, when he wrote it, had just allowed 
himself to be overpowered by some tremendous passage of 
Carlyle, which made him forget the whole of the foregoing 
chapters. ‘“ Those Syrian battle-fields, where so many crusaders 
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committed their pure souls unto their captain Christ, the 
image of his death turned into an ensign of battle, the chalice 
of the last supper giving its name to an army ; these things may 
shock more or less our good sense, but they do not shock, they 
rather refresh and delight, our humanity.” In our opinion they 
shock both. Surely while writing such a passage as this, its 
author must have forgotten all which he had previously esta- 
blished. We thought that he had laid it down in the most absolute 
terms that Christ’s royalty rejected the use of all coercive power. 
What the author means by the humanity which such scenes 
rather refresh and delight, whether it be the enthusiasm of 
humanity, or its most corrupt instincts, we are entirely unable 
to comprehend. But the author goes the length of uttering a 
partial apology under certain circumstances for even an auto 
da fe. We maintain that auto da fés and the whole class of 
actions here partially commended are not only the result of 
intellectual errors, but of moral and spiritual wickedness, and 
we feel assured that a few hours spent on the rack of the inqui- 
sition would convince even the author of this truth. Deeds 
of this kind come not partially from above, they are wholly 
from beneath, and our Lord has forbidden his followers to have 
recourse to them, even if by a single auto da fe they could 
succeed in purging all sin out of his kingdom. 

We have pointed out the chief defects of this remarkable 
work. But because we are sensible that it contains many im- 
perfections, is that a reason why we should close our eyes to its 
excellencies? Religious partizans seem to have no conscience. 
For the errors of a work at issue with their favourite dogmas 
they have the keen sight of the hawk, but for its good points 
they are stone blind. This has been the case with the writer in 
the Quarterly. We have not imitated him. Of the defects of 
this work none are more deeply sensible than ourselves, and 
our regret is the greater because the book contains many im- 
portant views which would make us all better by practising 
them. The habit of condemning all that is good because a book 
contains some things which are bad, we earnestly deprecate. It 
seems to be the peculiar sin of religious men. If the news- 
paper reports are correct, an eminent nobleman, the chairman 
of most of the Evangelical Societies, has denounced this book as 
having originated in the bad place. To disclose what takes place 
there, we leave to others who are better acquainted with its 
secrets than ourselves. But we calmly ask, Is it the effect of 
earnest religion to narrow the heart, to blind the understand- 
ing, and to generate a humility which vaunts that the views 


held by me form the pavement of the road to heaven; all others. 
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form a railway conducting rapidly and infallibly to hell? Surely 
the poems of Aratus and Epimenides contained as much bad 
doctrine as Ecco Homo, and yet St. Paul quoted from them 
with approbation. We can hardly imagine that the narrowest 
bigot can suppose that the lawyer whom, in consequence of his 
clear appreciation of the superiority of moral over the ceremonial 
law, our Lord pronounced to be not far from the kingdom of 
heaven, was quite clear on each of the nine hundred and ninety- 
nine metaphysical dogmas, belief in each of which in the eyes 
of many, is viewed as a necessary condition of Christianity. If 
the clear appreciation of the things which are true, honest, lovely, 
and of good report in Christianity, if the acceptance of our Lord as 
founder, king, and judge of the Christian Church, if the admission 
that faith is a cordial surrender of self, and an attachment to 
Christ’s person powerfully overbearing every other feeling of the 
human heart, if the confession that Christ himself is the Christian’s 
life—that he has supplied the mighty motive which philosophers 
sought to discover, and sought in vain, if the confession that Christ 
is the visible king of the invisible theocracy be of the devil, the 
bad world must surely be getting better. But in these days zealous 
religionists seem to think that it is the most special duty of the 
Christian to quench the smoking flax. We will conclude by 
quoting the last paragraph. “ But the achievement of Christ in 
founding by his single will and power a structure so durable 
and so universal, is like no other achievement which history 
records. The masterpieces of the men of action are coarse and 
common in comparison with it, and the masterpieces of specu- 


lation are flimsy and unsubstantial. ... No architect’s design 
was furnished for the New Jerusalem, no committee drew up 
rules for the universal commonwealth. ... The inconceivable 


work was done in calmness; before the eyes of men it was 
noiselessly accomplished, attracting little attention. Who can 
describe that which unites men? Who has entered into the 
formation of speech which is the symbol of their union? Who 
can exhaustively describe the origin of civil society? He who 
can do these things can explain the origin of the Christian 
Church. For others it must be enough to say, ‘The Holy Ghost 
fell on those who believed.’ No man saw the building of the 
New Jerusalem, the workmen crowded together, the unfinished 
walls and unpaved streets; no man heard the clink of trowel 
or pick axe; it descended out of heaven from God.” Whatever 
may be the opinions of this writer, we emphatically say that 
he ought not to be called an infidel. 
R, 
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II. 


Tuis is a very remarkable work, and it is manifest that there 
will be two opinions respecting its deserts. These two opinions 
will not differ from each other as regards the impression of what 
the present work is in and by itself, but as regards the impres- 
sion of what the theological views of the author will turn out to 
be, when he proceeds to perform his promise of devoting another 
volume to the consideration of ‘ Christas the Creator of Modern 
Theology and Religion.” For our own part, we are satisfied 
with regarding this work in and by itself, and see no reason for 
dissenting from the almost universal voice that has proclaimed it 
one of the most extraordinary books of modern days, and cer- 
tainly one of the most remarkable of those to which the British 
mind has given birth. With the exception of Hooker’s Eccle- 
siastical Polity, and Butler’s Analogy of Religion, we think it 
may safely be designated the most striking and remarkable 
theological work in the English language. The dry, hard, critical 
orthodoxy of Pearson on the Creed is not to be mentioned in the 
same category with it. 

We hail its appearance in one respect with the greatest glad- 
ness. It has long been our opinion that the Monothelite Heresy 
has gradually permeated almost the whole of the Western 
Church and the bodies that have dissented from it, and that 
the difficulty of conceiving our Lord as a historical character 
has arisen from the purely Monothelite manner in which His 
personality has been regarded and presented by theologians. 
The Monothelites—according to Mosheim’s summary of their 
tenets—“ disclaimed all connection with the Entychians and 
Monophysites, and confessed that there were in Christ the 
Saviour two natures, so united without mixture or confusion as 
to constitute but one person. They admitted that the human 
soul of Christ was endowed with a will, or the faculty of willing 
and choosing ; and that it did not lose this power of willing or 
choosing in consequence of its union with the divine nature. 
For they held and taught that Christ was perfect Man as well 
as perfect God; and of course that his human soul had the 
power of willing and choosing. They denied this power of will- 
ing and choosing in the human soul of Christ to be inactive 
or inoperative ; on the contrary, they conceded that it operated 
together with the divine will. They, therefore, in reality admitted 
two wills in Christ, and that both were active and operative wills. 
Yet they maintained, that in a certain sense there was but one 
will and one. operation of will in Christ.” 

Now, could a more exact summary of the doctrine practically 
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current at the present day, respecting the connection of the 
Divine and Human Natures of our Lord, be given than in the 
words of the above description of the Monothelite tenets? Our 
Lord, it is currently said, suffered in body and mind as Man; as 
God he worked miracles, confuted the tempter, and knew the 
thoughts of his enemies. Whence but from the practical influ- 
ence of these quasi-Monothelite views has the Church of Rome 
taken so exalted a view of our Lord’s Humanity as to find it 
necessary to remove Him a step further from our sinful race by 
inventing and imposing the doctrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion of His Mother? ‘Whatever may be thought of Bishop 
Colenso’s views as to the authorship and inspiration of the Pen- 
tateuch, it was inexpressibly painful to us to see him also con- 
demned for constructive heresy on purely Monothelite grounds, 
respecting an alleged denial, repudiated by himself, of the 
divinity of our Lord. It would be just as easy to prove that 
Bishop Gray and the Dean of Cape Town ought to be Mono- 
thelites, or even Docetz, as they appear to have considered it 
to prove that Bishop Colenso must needs be a Socinian against 
his will. But we are getting a little beyond our province, and 
must not carry this kind of discussion any further; indeed, 
nothing but a love of fair play has induced us to travel out of 
the record, to remind certain throwers of stones that they may 
themselves after all be living in glass-houses of considerable 
brittleness. 

It would seem that the plan of the writer of Ecce Homo 
has been to abstain from all assumption not admitted on the most 
ordinary historical ground of evidence, and accepting the ground 
of Renan, Strauss, and others, to meet and conquer them upon 
it by exhibiting a portraiture of Christ which should be that of 
a real and living MAN, liable to no such slighting epithets as 
those of “mythical” and “legendary,” which have been so 
freely and so unjustly bestowed upon the real life and character 
delineated in the Gospels, but have been with considerable show 
of reason attached to the unreal Christ of current orthodoxy. 
In this he has been most successful so far as the Humanity of 
our Lord is concerned, and if he takes the view that the simple 
solution of the difficulties is, that the human and divine natures 
and wills, though throughout united in the same person, were 
not in communication with each other, until the human nature 
had done its work and gained its victory, we see no reason to 
tremble for his volume on the theology of the question. 

In discussing the temptation of our Lord (pp. 9—17), our 
author appears to consider the evidence for the account some- 
what deficient, and also to suppose miraculous circumstances to 
AAR 
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be involved in it. To our mind he would have managed his 
argument much better had he stated that the connection of 
miraculous circumstances with the temptation itself was a dis- 
puted point, on which the brevity of the narrative leaves us little 
hope of obtaining absolute certainty. The account of the death 
of James the Just makes it pretty certain that the “ pinnacle of 
the temple” was easily accessible, so that really no miraculous 
circumstances remain of necessity to be accepted, except those 
antecedent to the temptation. As regards the third temptation, 
the explanation given by our author is identical with that given 
by a writer in this Journal two or three years ago. 

We are not quite satisfied with the manner in which our 
author, in page 25, discusses Christ’s view of his legal descent 
from David. It appears to have been that without which he 
could not have been what he was, 70 dvev o¥ 70 altiov, ovK av Hv 
mor aitvov, although by no means the a/rvor itself; and as such 
we believe he both regarded the title of “ Son of David” him- 
self and accepted it from others. 

The statement in page 45, that our Lord “ rigidly abstained 
in practice from inflicting any kind of damage or harm,” ought 
to have been qualified by the addition of the words “ under pro- 
vocation.” For it cannot be denied that the destruction of the 
Gadarenes’ swine must have been a certain “ damage or harm ” 
to some member or members of their community. 

In pages 79 and 80 there are strong remarks upon the “ dis- 
franchised pauper class,” who, “ overwhelmed with the difficulties 
which beset their minds and afraid of damnation, suddenly resolve 
to strive no longer, but, giving their minds a holiday, to rest con- 
tent with saying that they believe, and acting as if they did.” 
Then follows a passage which strongly reminds us of Tenny- 
son’s :— 


“ Perplext in faith, but pure in deeds, 
At last he beat his music out, 
There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds. 


“ He fought his doubts and gather’d strength, 
He would not make his judgment blind, 
He faced the spectres of the mind 
And laid them: thus he came at length 


“ To find a stronger Faith his own; 
And Power was with him in the night, 
Which makes the darkness and the light, 
And dwells not in the light alone, 
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“ But in the darkness and the cloud, 
As over Sinai’s peaks of old, 
While Israel made their gods of gold, 
Although the trumpet blew so loud.” 


In page 147 is a striking explanation of the allegory of “ the 
strong man armed.” “The strong man armed is the anarchic 
passions of human nature, against which the lawmaking power 
contends. Nothing can control them, says Christ, but a stronger 
passion still. And he goes on to explain that an empty condi- 
tion of mind, a quiescence or temporary absence of the anarchic 
passion, is a hollow and dangerous state. The demon may leave 
his abode for a time, but he finds no sustenance abroad, and so 
at last back he comes hungry, and brings congenial guests with 
him.” 

In the treatment of the narrative of the woman taken in 
adultery, our author displays marvellous taste and skill. In 
page 104 we find, ‘The shame of the deed itself, and the brazen 
hardness of the prosecutors, the legality that had no justice and 
did not even pretend to have mercy, the religious malice that 
could make its advantage out of the fall and ruin and ignominious 
death of a fellow-creature—all this was eagerly and rudely thrust 
upon his mind at once. The effect upon him was such as might 
have been produced upon many since, but perhaps upon scarcely 
any man that ever lived before. He was seized with an intoler- 
able sense of shame. He could not meet the eye of the crowd, or 
of the accusers, and perhaps at that moment least of all of the 
woman. Standing as he did in the midst of an eager multitude, 
that did not in the least appreciate his feelings, he could not 
escape. In his burning embarassment and confusion he stooped 
down so as to hide his face, and began writing with his finger 
upon the ground. His tormentors continued their clamour, 
until he raised his head for a moment and said, ‘ He that is 
without sin among you, let him first cast a stone at her, and 
then instantly returned to his former attitude.” How beautifully 
is the true and perfect humanity of our Lord thus caught, as it 
were, and depicted by a masterhand ! 

In pp. 133 and 154 it is said that our Lord seized upon the 
passion of ‘‘ the love not of the race, nor of the individual, but of 
the race in the individual ; the love not of all men, nor yet of 
every man, but of the man in every man,” and “ treating it as 
the law-making power or root of morality in human nature, 
trained and developed it into that Christian spirit which received 
the new name of ayd7n.” In the subsequent chapter on this 
a@ya7rn, which our author converts into the “enthusiasm of 
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humanity,” and perhaps rightly, for both “love ” and “ charity ” 
are more or less ambiguous terms, we think he scarcely does 
justice to some of the almost inspired anticipatory utterances of 
heathen writers on this point. He might well have cited Cicero, 
De Legg, 1. 15, 43, where various virtues are said to spring from 
the fact that “ naturd propensi sumus ad diligendos homines, 
quod fundamentum juris est.” 

In pp. 165 and 166 we find very striking and true remarks. 
“Therefore also the first Christians were enabled to dispense 
with philosophical phrases, and instead of saying that they loved 
the ideal of man in man, could simply say and feel that they loved 
Christ in every man.” “Christ believed it possible to bind 
men to their kind, but on one condition—that they were first 
bound fast to himself.” 

In p. 186 we find it stated :—“ The sinner whom Christ ha- 
bitually denounces is he who has done nothing. This character 
comes repeatedly forward in his parables. It is the Priest and 
Levite who passed by on the other side. It is Dives, of whom 
no ill is recorded except that a beggar lay at his gate full of 
sores, and yet no man gave unto him.” It is the servant who 
hid in a napkin the talent committed to him. IJ¢ is the unpro- 
fitable servant, who has only done what it was his duty to do.” 
Here our author has fallen into the common error of endeavour- 
ing to increase his accumulation of evidence by testimony that 
will not bear examination. It is not recorded that “ no man 
gave unto” the beggar who lay full of sores at the rich man’s 
gate. That expression is used of the prodigal son in his distress 
in a far country, and our author has very carelessly, by a slip 
of memory, transferred it to the case of Dives and Lazarus. 
Again, “the unprofitable servant who has only done what is his 
duty to do,’ is nowhere held up to reprobation as one of 
those “ who have done nothing.” On the contrary, we are all 
bidden, after doing all that has been commanded us—so certain 
is it that we shall all fall short of the ideal standard of perfection 
—to say, ‘‘ We are unprofitable servants; we have done that 
which it was our duty to do.” 

In p. 203, we find it stated that the “ Spirit was expressly 
given to guide men unto all truth,” the implication being that 
many of the physical discoveries of modern times, especially in 
the way of philanthropy, are the fruits of the Holy Spirit. Now 
we would never deny that they are so, but we confidently affirm 
that no promise to that effect was made by Christ. Our author 
has been misled by the English Authorized Version of John, 
xvi. 13. The promise is that the Spirit of truth shall lead the 
disciples eis wacav THN ad7Oevay, or, as the earliest MSS. have 
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it, év waoy THI adn Oela, “into” or “ in all tHe truth ;” where 
the truth evidently refers to the truth as regards our Lord’s own 
person and character, and the future position of his disciples in 
the world, of all which things they had as yet but crude and 
rude conceptions. 

The chapter on the “law of mercy” is a very beautiful one. 
We give an extract from p. 231 :—‘‘Criminality certainly ap- 
peared to Christ more odious and detestable than it appeared to 
his contemporaries. How strange, then, to find him treating 
it more leniently! Those, it appears, whose moral sense was 
moderately strong, who hated vice moderately, yet punished it 
so severely that they utterly excluded those who were deeply 
infected with it from their society and their sympathy ; he who 
hated it infinitely was, at the same time, the first to regard it 
as venial, to relent towards it, to parley and make terms with it. 
He who thought most seriously of the disease held it to be 
curable, while those who thought less seriously of it pronounced 
it incurable. Those who loved their race a little made war to 
the knife against its enemies and oppressors: he who loved it 
so much as to die for it, made overtures of peace to them. The 
half-just judge punished the convicted criminal ; the thoroughly 
just judge offered him forgiveness.” Then follows a most beau- 
tiful reconciliation of justice and mercy. 

In p. 267 we have a most valuable series of remarks on our 
Lord’s pronouncing “ with unanswerable point and truth—what 
is true of many other worshippers of antiquity besides the Pha- 
risees—that they were the legitimate representatives of those 
who killed the prophets, and that they betrayed this by the very 
worship which they paid to their memory. “ Let us linger on 
this for a moment.” says our author. “It is trite, that an 
original man is persecuted in his lifetime and idolized after his 
death, but it is a less familiar truth that the posthumous idolators 
are the legitimate representatives of the contemporary perse- 
cutors. The glory of the original man is this, that he does not 
take his virtues and his views of things at second-hand, but 
draws wisdom fresh from nature and from the inspiration within 
him. To the majority in every age, that is, to the superficial 
and the feeble, such originality is alarming, perplexing, fatigu- 
ing. They unite to crush the innovator.” But it may be that 
they are eventually compelled to withdraw their opposition and 
abandon their routine. From the example of the original man 
they construct a new routine. And then “who are those who. 
idolize his memory ? Who are found building his sepulchre ? 
Precisely the same party which resisted his reform; those who 
are born for routine, and can accommodate themselves to every- 
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thing but freedom ; those who in clinging to the wisdom of the 
past suppose they love wisdom, but in fact love only the past, 
and love the past only because they hate the living present ; 
those, in a word, who set Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in oppo- 
sition to Christ, and appeal to the God of the dead against the 
God of the living.” 

In p. 271, we imagine we detect a slip of memory. ‘“Some- 
times,” says our author, “it was good, the wisdom of Moses or 
Isaiah, sometimes it was the dotage of a Shammai.” To the 
best of our recollection the teaching of Shammai was in many 
respects strikingly in accordance with that of our Lord, while 
that of Hillel might most justly be designated as “ dotage.” 
And the quibbling Hillel, not the sensible Shammai, was the 
favourite doctor of the builders of the tombs of the prophets. 

When the author, in p. 828, states that “some of the men 
in whom the Christian spirit has been strongest have been 
among the most miserable of the race,” we are at no loss for 
examples, as, for instance, the poet Cowper; but when he pro- 
ceeds to tell us, that “some nations have imbibed it deeply, and 
have not been led by it to happiness and power, but have only 
been consoled by it in degradation,” we are at a loss to imagine 
what nations are intended by him. We have always supposed 
it an historical fact that a corrupted Christianity has always 
either preceded or accompanied the degradation of a Christian 
nation. But the defence of science, as also a revelation from 
the Almighty, in the course of which this, as it appears to us, 
erroneous statement occurs, is in many respects very noble. 

Let us conclude our criticism with the concluding words 
of our author himself. ‘The achievement of Christ, in found- 
ing by his single will and power a structure so durable and so 
universal, is like no other dchievement which history records. 
The masterpieces of the men of action are coarse and common 
in comparison with it, and the masterpieces of speculation flimsy 
and unsubstantial. When we speak of it, the common-places of 
admiration fail us altogether. Shall we speak of the originality 
of the design, of the skill displayed in the execution? All such 
terms are inadequate. Originality and contriving skill operated 
indeed, but, as it were, implicitly. The creative effort which 
produced that against which, it is said, the gates of hell shall 
not prevail, cannot be analyzed. No architect’s designs were 
furnished for the New Jerusalem, no committee drew up rules 
for the universal commonwealth. If in the works of nature we 
can trace the indications of calculation, of a struggle with diffi- 
culties, of precaution, of ingenuity, then in Christ’s work it may 
be that the same indications occur. But these inferior and 
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secondary powers were not consciously exercised; they were 
implicitly present in the manifold yet single creative act. The 
inconceivable work was done in calmness; before the eyes of 
men it was noiselessly accomplished, attracting little attention. 
Who can describe that which unites men? Who has entered 
into the formation of speech which is the symbol of their union ? 
Who can describe exhaustively the origin of civil society? He 
who can do these things can explain the origin of the Christian 
Church. For others it must be enough to say, ‘the Holy 
Ghost fell on those that believed.’ No man saw the building 
of the New Jerusalem, the workmen crowded together, the un- 
finished walls and unpaved streets; no man heard the clink of 
trowel and pickaxe ; it descended out of heaven from God.” 
W. 


P.S.—Since writing the above we have perused a most violent attack upon 
Ecce Homo in the Quarterly Review. Such an attack must do more to increase 
the popularity and circulation of the work than any number of favourable 
notices. Ww. 








Spelling of Oriental Names.—In a letter to the Pall Mall Gazette, Mr. E. 8. 
Poole says:—‘‘In this year of grace we are actually without a recognized 
system for writing Arabic, Turkish, or Persian in English characters, and 
content ourselves with adopting the orthography of our French or German 
neighbours, whichever may chance to introduce a hitherto unknown word, A 
notable instance may be cited in the review of Palgrave’s Arabia in the last 
Quarterly, wherein the various books out of which the article is composed may be 
traced by the various orthography—Anglo-Indian, German, French, English. Of 
a writer who knows no more of his subject than the one referred to, this may be 
expected; but unfortunately better informed men—without special knowledge— 
are at a loss to learn the correct spelling of words of every-day occurrence. 
Take the name of the Arabian Prophet. It has passed through every kind of 
metamorphosis, from the Mahound of the Crusades to the Mebemsant of the 
Turks (ée., the Turkish pronunciation), whence the French Mahomet and our 
Mahomed. Recently an effort has been made to give the prophet his right 
appellation; and, after many attempts, we have arrived at Mohammed. 
Will it be possible to teach people that Mohammed signifies “‘ praising,” Moham- 
mad “ praised,” and that this is the true spelling? But my reason for thus 
writing to you was the letter of the learned secretary of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund which appeared in the Times lately. While the geography and topo- 
graphy of the Holy Land are being carefully investigated, surely a favourable 
opportunity is presented of determining the correct names of its cities and 
villages, its mountains and plains. The Oriental words in Mr. Grove’s letter 
are spelt after various fashions, and small blame to him, for such incongruities 
have received the sanction of nearly all his predecessors. But it is time thata 
uniform, scholarlike, and intelligible system be adopted for writing all the 
modern Palestine names—no matter what precisely that system may be—and 
a great good will be done. I would suggest, however, that we, British Philis- 
tines though we be, should follow the example of the French, and construct a 
system congenial to our language; not like the Germans, whose equivalents for 
Oriental letters are like the hieroglyphics in which the Fonetik Nuz used to take 
delight, and require for their understanding an elaborate interpretation.” 
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THE ALMANZI COLLECTION OF HEBREW MANUSCRIPTS IN 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Taat the British Museum contained a collection of Hebrew 
manuscripts by no means contemptible in point either of num- 
ber or value, must have been known to many of the readers of 
The Journal of Sacred Literature. But very few of them, in all 
probability, are aware that this collection has, during the last 
twelve months, been nearly doubled in respect of extent, whilst 
its intrinsic worth has been enhanced in an almost equal ratio. 

Amongst those foreign Jews who, following the example of 
David Oppenheimer, Hermann Joseph Michael, and Giovanni 
Bernardo de’ Rossi, have devoted a portion of their wealth to the 
acquisition and preservation of the monuments of their national 
literature, the name of Giuseppe Almanzi of Padua has long 
been conspicuous. A merchant by profession, he also attained 
some eminence as a man of letters, and accumulated a large 
library of both manuscripts and printed books, chiefly of course 
connected with Jewish literature. After his death, which took 
place in 1860, at the age of fifty-nine, his heirs resolved to dis- 
pose of his library; and the most important portions of it have 
now, thanks to the liberality of the Trustees of the British 
Museum, found, like several similar foreign collections, a home 
in this country. 

A catalogue of the Almanzi manuscripts,—too short, how- 
ever, to be entirely satisfactory,—has been published by the cele- 
brated Jewish scholar Samuel David Luzzatto, in several succes. 


sive numbers of the now extinct periodical entitled “330, 
Hebraeische Bibliographie, edited by the learned and indefatig- 
able Moritz Steinschneider, who added some useful and interest- 
ing bibliographical notes. These descriptions have been repub- 
lished, in an abridged form, as part of the sale-catalogue of the 
Almanzi library, preceded by a biography of the late possessor 
(in Hebrew), also from the pen of his friend Luzzatto. From 
these materials, and my own tolerably minute examination, the 
following notice has been drawn up. 

Leaving out of account some volumes in Hindi, Latin, and 
several modern European languages, the Almanzi library, as 
now deposited in the Department of Manuscripts of the British 
Museum, consists of upwards of three hundred numbers, which 
will form, when properly bound, three hundred and twenty-two 
volumes (Add. 26892—27213). Of these, between fifty and 
sixty are either on vellum, or on vellum and paper mixed ; the 
remainder are on paper alone. 
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In regard to age, the reader may perhaps be disappointed 
when he hears that there is no manuscript among them which 
can, with safety, be assigned to an earlier period than the thir- 
teenth century. But how many, even Biblical manuscripts, are 
there in western Europe of much earlier date? In all the public 
libraries of England, France, Germany, and Italy, there are very 
few Hebrew manuscripts which date from, or can reasonably be 
assigned to, so remote a period as the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies ;* and we need not, therefore, be surprised that none of 
them should have fallen into the hands of even so indefatigable 
a collector as Almanzi. He possessed, however, at least three 
dated manuscripts of the thirteenth century; viz., a copy of 
Solomon Isaaki’s commentary on the Pentateuch (Rashi),’ a.v. 
1273 (Add. 26917) ;° a Roman Machzodr or Service-book, a.p. 
1297 (Add. 26998) ; and a fine copy on paper of the Tachkémoni 
of Jehudah Al-Charizi, a.p. 1282 (Add. 27113). With regard 
to the Roman Prayer-book, Add. 26957, which is dated a.p. 
1270, the scribe has not improbably copied the colophon of the 
older manuscript that lay before him; for the whole appearance 
of the volume seems to savour of a later period. And in the 
ease of Add. 27137, which is a copy of the Tur Chishen ham- 


Mishpat of Jacob ben Asher, the date 1260 (oar) oNwy MIw 


|©/) is simply absurd, as the author died about a.p. 1840, and the 
manuscript itself appears to belong to the end of that century 
or the beginning of the next. On the other hand, there are 
several undated volumes in the collection, which are evidently of 
the thirteenth century; such, for example, as Add. 27169, con- 
taining the Midrash Béréshith Rabba and Vai-yikra Rabba; and 
the magnificent copy of the Machzor Vitry (Add. 27200-201), 
of which more hereafter. The number of dated and undated 
vellum manuscripts of the fourteenth century is naturally greater ; 
and this period is also represented by at least one manuscript on 
paper, Add. 27197, which was sold by a certain Moses ben David 
of Jerusalem to Rabbi Shemariah ben Jehudah of Canea in Crete 
in the year 1406, and is evidently a good many years older.‘ 








* The Karaitic manuscripts of the Crimea are the solitary exception of im- 

hn and they all seem, unfortunately, to have found their way to St. 
etersburg. 

b "on, as I need hardly remind the reader, is an abbreviation of m>w 
wy’. Jarchi (1) is merely a misnomer. 

¢ In calculating the dates, I have simply added 240 to the Jewish year, 
There may consequently, in some cases, be a slight error, which will reduce the 
number of Christian years by one. 

4 The reader should be informed that several of the Almanzi manuscripts 
are quite recent copies, made either by Almanzi himself, or by other persons for 
him, from volumes which he was, for some reason or other, unable to purchase. 
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In Biblical codices the Almanzi collection is not rich, as it 
contains only five. The finest of these is a manuscript of the 
Latter Prophets (Isaiah—Malachi) in large folio, fully pointed, 
with the commentary of David Kimchi (Add. 27046). It was 
written at Rovigo in Italy, a.v. 1448. Add. 26988 and 27167 
are small copies of the Pentateuch, both of the fifteenth century. 
The latter, which also contains the Haphtaroth and the five 
Mégilloth, is beautifully written and richly ornamented. Add. 
27053 is a small-sized volume, imperfect both at the beginning 
and the end, and rather carelessly pointed, containing the 
Psalms, Job, Esther, the Song of Songs, the Lamentations, and 
Ecclesiastes. Lastly, in the small duodecimo Add. 26973, we 
have the unpointed text of the Psalms. 

To make up in some degree for the painful paucity of Biblical 
codices, the Almanzi library is rich in ritual and liturgical manu- 
scripts, Machzors, Siddirs, and the like, chiefly representing the 
uses of the German and Italian Jews. To this class belong the 
two gems of the collection, the Machzér Vitry and the illumi- 
nated Haggadah shel Pesach. 

The Machzor Vitry, or Ritual of the Synagogue of Vitry in 
France, was compiled about a.p. 1100 by Rabbi Simchah of 
that town, a disciple of Solomon Isaaki (Rashi). It is a work 
of great size, comprising not only the daily prayers and those 
for the Sabbaths and Festivals, with Ma’aribim, Hosha’ndth, 
and other hymns, but also various ceremonial laws and regula- 
tions, forms of legal documents, rules regarding the calendar, 
tables of the lessons, etc.; further, the Haggadah or ritual of 
the Passover, the Pirké Abdth, with a commentary, the Perek 
Rabbi Méir, the Midrash of the Ten Commandments, with a 
long introduction, and various other tracts and expositions of 
Talmudical passages. Of this Machzor only two copies have 
survived the ravages of time. The one, which is now deposited 
in the Bodleian library (Oppenheim. 668, folio), is a single 
volume, said to be dated a.p. 1208. I have not myself seen the 
book, but have been told that it is imperfect. The other copy, 
now secured for the British Museum, is bound in two large folios 
(Add. 27200-201), and seems to be but very slightly defective. 
It is not so old as the Oxford manuscript, for in one of the forms 
of legal documents the year of the world 5000 is mentioned 


(J) J>1 obs nwnn NW), thus shewing that it was writ- 
ten after a.p. 1240. As a fresh illustration of the trite saying 
‘“habent sua fata libelli,” I may mention that these two volumes 


were purchased by Almanzi in 1824, along with another manu- 
script, from the widow of Rabbi Isaac Raphael Finzi of Padua, 
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for the paltry sum of ten thalers or thirty shillings! Witness 
his own handwriting on the first leaf of Add. 26939 :— 


qnay ayo map ass awh ves no ove ap 7 NIT 
yep Sen pre oan carat a nabs myo p’pd 
anny Abpa odr ‘3 > MeN THM oy mn ’D bays 

Semmbs: nov ‘em boo yosa oyb'se mwy nd 


The manuscript Add. 27210 is highly interesting from more 
than one point of view. It contains the Haggadah shel Pesach, 
or Ritual of the Passover, accompanied by Azharoth of Zera- 
chiah hal-Lévi, and various Pzyudim and other liturgical pieces 
relating to that Feast. The volume is beautifully written and 
fully pointed, the Haggadah being in large, bold letters, the rest 
in characters of a smaller size. It is richly decorated through- 
out with initial words and letters in gold and silver, and with 
ornamental headings and devices in various colours. But the 
greatest care has been spent upon a series of fifty-six miniatures 
at the commencement, representing the principal events of 
Biblical history, from the creation down to the institution of the 
Passover, which are executed, according to the opinion of com- 
petent judges, in the best style of art. Sir F. Madden—and I 
can cite no higher authority—has already spoken of this manu- 
script as being “ of peculiar value as illustrative of art,”’ and has 
assigned it to the beginning of the fourteenth century. It is, 
therefore, highly desirable that it should be minutely examined 
and described by some student of art, who may be fully com- 
petent to do justice to its merits. I may add, that this volume 
was, in all probability, originally intended for a wedding present ; 
and that it was given away on a similar occasion at Carpi, in the 
Modenese territory, in the year 1603. The last page exhibits 
the signatures of no less than three of the Roman censors of 
Jewish books; viz., Fra Luigi da Bologna, February, 1599; 
Camillo Jaghel, 1613; and Frate Renato da Modena, 1626. 

Among the liturgical manuscripts are also deserving of notice 
Add. 26978, which contains the Siddur of Rab Amram; and 
Add. 27205, an ancient volume of Sélichoth or penitential hymns. 
Here too may be mentioned the modern hymnal of Moses ben 
Michael hak-Kohen, minister of the Levautine Synagogue at 
Venice (a.p. 1702), entitled Ne’im Zémiroth (Add. 26967) ; and 
the Shéérith Yisrdél, a collection of hymns by Israel Nagara, 
or rather Najara. 

Of manuscripts of the Targums the Almaunzi library contains 
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but one (Add. 27031), which is, however, of considerable value. 
It is acopy of the Targum Yérushalmi, or Targiim of Jerusalem, 
on the Pentateuch, written in Germany early in the sixteenth 
century. 

The Midrashic writings are better represented by such 
volumes as Add. 27169, a fine Italian manuscript of the thirteenth 
century, containing the Béeréshith Rabba and Vai-yikra Rabba; 
and Add. 27089, in which we find the Midrash on the Lamenta- 
tions (Echah Rabbathz), the Pétirath Mosheh or Death of Moses, 
the Midrash Vai-yiss@ iu (Gen., chap. xxxv. 5), and several other 
midrashic tracts. The Dibré hai-yamim shel Mésheh, or Chroni- 
cles of Moses, are extant in Add. 27113, which was written a.p. 
1282, and in Add. 27129. In the latter volume they are united 
with the book of Eldad the Danite and the Proverbs of Sira- 
cides (NV Ja “wn. 

Of the various Biblical commentaries I may mention the 
following, as being some of the more important. Add. 26917 is 
a fine copy of Solomon Isaaki (Rashi) on the Pentateuch, dated 
A.D. 1273; and Add. 26924 contains the same commentary, 
along with that on the five Mégilloth. In Add. 26933 we find 
the commentary of Moses ben Nachman in an abridged form. 
Of other commentators on the Pentateuch there is Jacob Antoli, 
or more correctly Anatolio (Add. 26898, the Malmad hat-Tal- 
midim), Jacob ben Asher (Add. 27034), Levi ben Gershon (Add. 


27069), Isaac ben Jehudah hal-Lévi (Add. 27128, the SM MIyS 
or “Revealer of Secrets”), and Menachem Tsiyoni (Add. 27202). 
Of David Kimchi we possess the commentary on the Latter 
Prophets in Add. 27046. For the Psalms we have that of Joseph 
Chaiyin ben Abraham in Add. 26902, a book that once belonged 
to the famous Leo Hebraeus, Don Jehudah Abravanel. Add. 
26894 contains the commentary of Moses ben Nachman on the 
book of Job, and several other works by the same author, the 
most remarkable of which are the Torath ha-Adaim and the 
Cheshbin Kets hag-Géullah or “ Calculation of the Period of the 
Messianic Deliverance.” Here too I may mention the writings 
of Jehudah ben Moses ben Daniel of Rome, contained in Add. 
27033, comprising the Beir Ma’aséh Béréshith or “ Exposition 
of the Work of Creation,” commentaries on various passages of 
the Old Testament, and a series of introductory chapters to the 
prophetical books, sixty-five in number, Nor must I pass by 
in silence the Goder Perets of Solomon Norzi, better known 
by the title of Minchath Shai, a critical and masoretic com- 
mentary on the whole Old Testament (Add: 27198). This 
volume is the author’s autograph, dated 1626, and in it his 
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name is given in full, Jedidiah Solomon Raphael ben Abraham 
of Norzi. 

Some of the above commentaries, especially those of Abra- 
ham ibn Ezra and Moses ben Nachman, were in their turn com- 
mented upon by later writers, principally cabbalists of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. Such are the Méirath Enayim 
of Isaac ben Samuel of Acco (or Acre), a super-commentary on 
Nachmanides on the Pentateuch (Add. 27172); the Mégillath 


Sétharim of Samuel Motot (Add. 26981); the yay oom TD 
of Ezra ben Solomon ben Gatigno (Add. 26981); and the Avvath 
Nephesh of Asher ben Abraham Crescas (Add. 26987) ;—all 
three upon Ibn Ezra on the Pentateuch. 

The next branch of Hebrew literature which calls for atten- 
tion is the later Talmudic, embracing the whole field of cere- 
monial and juridical law. And here we may distinguish: (1) 
Pérushim or commentaries on parts of the Talmud; (2) Tosd- 
photh, additions or appendices to the Talmiid, and Chiddushim 
or novells (novella) ; (3) Pésdkim, or decisions, and Téshubdth, 
judgments or opinions (responsa); and (4) systematic works on 
the whole or part of the field covered by the above. In all these 
departments the Almanzi library can show a goodly array of 
works, but space allows me to mention only a few of the more 
important. 

Of the Talmudic commentators we have Chananel on the 
tract Baba Kamma, a paper manuscript of the fifteenth century 
(Add. 27194), and on the tract ’Eribzn, a paper manuscript of 
the fourteenth century (Add. 27197); whilst Add. 27196, a 
vellum manuscript of the fourteenth century, contains Solomon 
Isaaki (Rashi) on Baba Kammé and Baba Méts?’d, along with 
Gershon ben Jehudah haz-Zakén, called Médr hag-Golah, or 
“The Light of the Exile,” on Babd Bathrad. Here too may be 
mentioned a batch of commentaries on the Pirké Abdth, such 
as those of Solomon Isaaki and Isaiah of Trani (?) in Add. 
27125 ; of Don Joseph ibn Shoshan and Bechai had-Daiyan (?) 
in Add. 26922; and of Isaac hak-Kohén ben Chaiyim ben 
Abraham, along with his commentary on the Song of Songs 
and the Lamentations, in Add. 26960. 

Among the volumes of Toésdphith and Chiddishim, I may 
call attention to Add. 26915 and 27005, which are DW" MSDN 
or “ancient Tosaphoth.” Add. 26988 contains Tosdphoth to 
the tract Baba Kamma by Perets ben Eliah of Corbeil; whilst 
in Add. 26989 we find Tosdphoth of Sens (YINW) to Shadbath, 
and those of Asher ben Jechiel to several other tracts. Of the 
Chiddushim of Moses ben Nachman there are several volumes 
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(Add. 27025, 27048, 27084, 27139, and 27185), as also of 
Nissim Gerondi (Add. 27024, 27118, and 27135), Solomon ibn 
Adereth (Add. 27092), and others. 


Of the Posékim (ODD) it may be sufficient to name 


Isaiah the elder (9) of Trani (Add. 26893, written before 
A.D. 1462, Add. 26903, and Add. 26914, written before a.p. 
1381), and Jacob ben Asher, whose compendium of the de- 
cisions of his father Asher ben Jechiel is found in Add. 27032. 

Of the volumes of Responsa, or legal opinions, the Almanzi 
library contains a large number, reaching from the earliest 
period down to the last century. One of the oldest is Add. 
27181, a paper manuscript of the fifteenth century, containing 
Téshuboth hag-Géonim; whilst the recent Add. 26977 com- 
prises responses of various ancient authorities. Further, we 
have the Téshubdth of Solomon ibn Adereth in Add. 26950 
and 26983 ; of Simon Duran ben Tsemach in 27117; of Jacob 
Levi Molin (or MGlln) in 27111; of David ibn Abi Zimra (or 
Zamiro) in 26975; of Moses Provinciale in 26935; of Jacob 
Castro in 27183; of Jehudah Aryeh of Modena in 27148 ; of 
Isaac Levi Valle of Modena in 26942; and of Phineas Chai 
Anav of Ferrara in nine volumes, Add. 26905-9138. 

To the fourth class, or that of the more systematic cere- 
monial and judicial works, belong such books as the Haldchéth, 
or Talmudical compendium, of Isaac Al-Fasi or Alphesi (Add. 
27075, Seder Nashim and Séder Nézikin), with the emenda- 
tions of Moses del Vecchio (Tikkiiné hd-Riph, Add. 26990-992 
and 27134). Further, the Sépher ham-Mitsvoth, or book of 
precepts (1'2D), of Moses of Coucy (Add. 27040); with its 
practical abridgment, the *Amudé hag-Golah (Pad), by Isaac of 
Corbeil (Add. 26982). In this latter manuscript, which seems 
to have been written at Ziirich in 1391, there are copious sup- 
plements and glosses. Of the well-known Turim of Jacob ben 


Asher there are several copies (Add. 26892, WDWT WNT 


27137, ditto; and 27150, ONT TON and AYIA). Nor 
must I pass over in silence the Sépher ha-Rimmon of Moses ben 


Shem-tob of Leon (Add. 26920); the YN YON of Zede- 
kiah Anav ben Abraham (Add. 26918, written before a.p. 1341) ; 
the Sha’aré Dura of Isaac of Diiren (in Add. 26970, which is 
dated a.v. 1308); the Hilchdth Shéchitah of Jehudah ben 
Benjamin (Add. 26955) ; the Ba’alé han-Nephesh of Abraham 
ben David (Add. 26894); and the Torath ha-Adam of Moses 
ben Nachman (Add. 26894). 

Quitting the fields of theology and law, I proceed to those 
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of philosophy and the other sciences, in which, as we shall 
presently see, the Jews not only produced original works, but 
also availed themselves largely of the labours of their Christian 
and Mohammedan predecessors and contemporaries. 

Under the head of philosophy, I include, for the sake of 
brevity, treatises on logic and ethics, 

In this department the greatest name is that of Maimonides, 
of whose larger works there are two in the Almanzi library, 
viz., the Moreh han-Nébichim, translated from the original 
Arabic by Samuel ibn Tibbon (Add. 27068), and the Milléth 
ha-Higgdyon, or treatise on logic, likewise translated from the 
Arabic by Moses ibn Tibbon (in Add. 27107). Of his lesser 
treatises there may be mentioned the Maamar (or Iggereth) 
Tachyith ham-Meéthim, on the resurrection of the dead, trans- 
lated by Samuel ibn Tibbon (in Add. 26976 and 27179), and 
some of his letters (in Add. 27129 and 27131). Of the conflict 
that arose within the pale of Judaism between the believers in 
the old Talmudic creed and the school of Maimonides I can- 
not now speak. It must suffice for me to indicate a few of the 
writings on either side, such as the letters of Meir Abulafia 
hal-Lévi of Toledo, Aaron ben Meshullam of Lunel, and 
Shimshon ben Abraham of Sens (in Add. 26976); the letter of 
Moses ben Nachman (in Add. 27131); the Ruach Chén of Jacob 
Anatolio and the Méshdréth Mésheh of Kalonymus (both in 
Add. 27179); and the letter of Solomon ibn Adereth to the 
synagogues of the Provence against the study of philosophy 
(in Add. 27129). 

Of older date than Maimonides are Bechai ben Joseph and 
the famous Solomon ibn Gabirol, better known as Avicebron, 
who both wrote in Arabic. The Chdbdth hal-Lébaboth (“ Duties 
of the Heart”) of the former writer was done into Hebrew by 
Jehudah ibn Tibbon (Add. 26952, with an abridgment in 
26899). The same indefatigable translator made versions of 
Ibn Gabirol’s ethical treatise Tikkiin Middoth han-Nephesh (in 
Add. 26899), and of his collection of apophthegms, under the 
title of Mibchar hap-Péninim, or “Choice Pearls” (in Add. 
26924). 

Among later works I can only mention the Ma’aléth ham- 
Middoth of Jechiel ben Jekuthiel ben Benjamin (Add. 26974) ; 
the metaphysical dissertation of Don Isaac Abravanel, entitled 
Tstirath hai-Yésddéth (in Add. 27107); and the Michlal Yophi, 
or logic, of Jehudah ben Jechiel or Messer Leon (Add. 27087). 

As additional examples of translations I may specify the 
Sépher han-Nephesh, or Liber de Anima, ascribed to Galen, 
translated from the Arabic by Jehudah Al-Charizi (in Add, 
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27131); the Sépher hat-Tappuach, or Liber de Pomo, a pseudo- 
Aristotelian treatise, likewise translated from the Arabic by 
Abraham ibn Chisdai (in Add. 27144); and the Sépher Trattato 
mé-Higgadyon di Messer Piero Séphardi, a version of the Parva 
Logicalia of Petrus Hispanus by Abraham Abigdor ben Me- 
shullam (in Add. 27087 and 27153). The treatise of Aristotle 
De Anima was done into Hebrew by Jehudah ben Moses, but of 
this we have only the translator’s preface to the third book in 
Add. 27173. 

In the mathematical sciences and arithmetic the activity of 
the Jewish writers and translators was as great as in the phi- 
losophical. 

Among the original treatises in the Almanzi collection, the 
following are, I believe, the most noteworthy. Of Abraham 
ben Chiya we possess two works, viz., the Cheshbon ha-’Ibbur, on 
the calendar (Add. 26899), and the Cheshbén ham-Mahalachoth, 
or “Calculation of the Courses of the Stars” (Add. 27106). 
A tract on the astrolabe by Abraham ibn Ezra is contained in 
Add. 26984. The Rdéba’ Yisrdél, a treatise on the quadrant 


(}772"7) by the celebrated Jacob ben Machir, called Don Prophiat 


Tibbon or Prophatius, is extant in Add. 26984. The Shésh 
Kéndphim (Six Wings”) or astronomical tables of Immanuel 
ben Jacob are to be found in Add. 27101, with short com- 
mentaries upon them in Add. 27106 and 27153 ; whilst in Add. 
26984 we have the *Hrech ha-Chilliph, or ‘“ Measure of the 
difference (in the length of the days and nights),” by the same 
author. The manuscript Add. 26921 contains three sets of 
astronomical tables, viz., the Luchdth of Levi ben Gershon, the 
Orach Sélulah of Isaac ibn Al-Chadib, and the 70d Pé’él of 
Jacob ben David ben Yom-tob Poel. In Add. 27107 there is a 


description of an instrument for taking observations (DIN %b5) 
by Jehudah ibn Verga, and a treatise on the sphere (Tolédoth 
hash-Shamayim vé-ha-Arets) by the same mathematician ; the 
second book of a mathematical treatise by Mordechai Comtino, 
entitled Chochmath ham-Middoth ; and two tracts on the asymp- 
totes, the one by Solomon ben Isaac, the other by Moses 
Provinciale. 

Among the translations in this branch of science I would 
call attention to the treatises of Ptolemy on the astrolabe and 
on the planisphere (addressed to Syrus), both in Add. 26984. 
In Add. 26921 we have the Theorica Planetarum of Gerard of 
Cremona, translated by Jehudah ben Samuel Shalom under the 
title of "Iyyun Kochebé Lecheth. Solomon ben Abraham Abigdor 
gave a version of the treatise of Arnaldus de Villa Nova De 
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Judiciis Astronomia or Capitula Astrologie, entitled Panim bé- 
Mishpat (Add. 27106); and the same translator rendered the 
Tractatus de Sphera Mundi of our countryman Joannes de 
Sacrobosco (John Holywood) into Hebrew, calling it Mar’éh 
Ophannim (Add. 27106). To Jacob Anatolio we owe the trans- 
lation of Al-Farghani’s elements of astronomy, and to Jacob 
ben Machir that of Kosta ibn Lika on the sphere. Both of 
these works are contained in Add. 27107. 

Of arithmetical treatises it must be enough to name the 
compendium (Kitstsiur ham-Mispar) of Jehudah ibn Verga (Add. 
27107); the Diné Maménéth of Gad Astruc ben Jacob (Add. 
27039); and the extracts from the Summa Arithmetice et Geo- 
metrie of Lucas Paciolus (Add. 27039). 

Medicine and natural history are but poorly represented in 
the Almanzi library. I may just mention in passing the Cha- 
mishshim Sha’aré Réphudth, or fifty medical precepts, of Mai- 
monides (in Add. 27089); the Sépher Agur, or Aphorisms of 
Hippocrates, and the Middoth Abikrat, a tract ascribed to the 
same writer (in Add. 27018); some extracts from the book of 
Asaph (also in Add. 27018); and the Maamdré hab-Béhéméth, 
on the medicinal properties of various animals (in Add. 27001). 
The volume Add. 27170 is an anonymous Sépher Réphioth, or 
book of recipes, of considerable antiquity. 

Nor is there much of value in the department of linguistic 
study, all the older grammars and dictionaries being unfortu- 
nately ‘conspicuous by their absence.” Add. 27047 contains 
the Ma’asth Ephéd of Prophiat Duran ; Add. 27094, the Lid- 
nath has-Sappir of Jehudah Messer Leon ben Jechiel, of which 
there is a fragment also in Add. 27153; and in Add. 27011 we 
have the Masdreth ham-Maséreth of Elias Levita,’ and copious 
extracts from the ’Arigath hab-Bosem of Samuel Archevolti. 

History and travels are again almost a blank. In the latter 
department I can name only the Itinerary of Benjamin of 
Tudela (in Add. 27089); in the former, nothing but Josippon 
ben Gorion (Add. 27136), and the ’Emek hab-Bachda, or “ Vale 
of Tears,” by Joseph hak-Kohén (Add. 27122, which is valu- 
able as being the author’s autograph, completed a.p. 1575). 

In poetry and romance we fare somewhat better. Of the 
Mikdash Mé’at of Moses of Rieti, who has been somewhat ab- 
surdly called “the Hebrew Dante,” there are four copies, more 
or less complete (Add. 27001, 27012, copied from the author’s 
autograph by his great-grandson, 27121, 27129); and in Add, 
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26916 we have a specimen of Ovid in Hebrew garb, viz., the 
first three books of the Metamorphoses, translated by Shabbéthai 
Marini of Padua from the Italian version of Giovanni Andrea 
dell’ Anguillara. Of far more importance than these, however, 
are the two fine manuscripts (Add. 27112 and 27118) of the 
Tachkém6ni or Makamas of Jehudah Al-Charizi, written in imi- 
tation of those of the Arabian Al-Hariri. Add. 27113, which also 
contains the Minchath Yéhudah Sdné han-Ndashim, or Makdmatu 
*z-Ziwaj, of Jehudah ibn Shabbéthai hal-Lévi, is the oldest 
extant copy of these works, having been written in Spain in 
1282, only about fifty years after the death of Al-Charizi. In 
Add. 27168 we possess another treasure, the (as I believe) only 
extant copy of the Diwan or collected poems and poetical epistles 
of Abraham Bedarshi, i. e., of Beziers in the Provence. The 
same volume comprises the Bakkdshéth or prayers of Abraham 
Bedarshi and his son Jedaiah hap-Pénini, the collected poems 
of Samuel ben Joseph ibn Sason, and various poems by Don 
Vidal Benveniste, Solomon ben Labi, Solomon Bonfed, Solo- 
mon da Piera, and other Spanish and Provengal Jews. 

The Almanzi library contains, as might naturally be expected, 
a large number of cabbalistic works by all the principal writers 
in that branch of Hebrew literature, commencing with the Kether 
Shem Tob of Abraham of Cologne (Add. 27076, 27179) and the 
Gannath Egéz of Joseph Gikatilia or Chiquitillo (Add. 27114). 
But as these books are not likely to attract the attention of 
students at the present day, I shall merely call attention, on 
account of its rarity, to the Or Yakar of Moses Cordovero (Add. 
27026-27, 27041-42, and 27058-67). 

I have thus endeavoured to convey to the readers of The 
Journal of Sacred Literature, in as narrow a compass as possible, 
some idea of the contents of the library collected by a Hebrew 
merchant in a, comparatively speaking, small city in the north of 
Italy. Would that some of our Jewish countrymen, many of 
whom have as good opportunities and larger means, would follow 
the example of Giuseppe Almanzi, and aid in preserving the 
manuscript remains of their national literature ! 

In conclusion, I may add that, about the same time as the 
Almanzi library, the Trustees of the British Museum obtained 
by purchase a dozen other Hebrew manuscripts of considerable 
rarity and value. Of these the following are the most interesting. 

(1.) Add. 26881 is a fine copy on vellum of the ’Arich or 
Talmudic lexicon of Nathan ben Jechiel, probably written towards 
the end of the twelfth century. It is, unfortunately, slightly 
imperfect at the beginning and end. 

(2.) Add. 27214 is a magnificent copy on vellum of the 
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Hebrew dictionary of Menachem ben Saruk, dated a.p. 1091, 
but, alas, imperfect at the commencement as far as the radical 


‘A. This is probably the oldest manuscript of the work in 
existence. The Trustees already possessed another, likewise 
imperfect, dated a.p. 1185 (Arund. Orient. 51). Both these 
volumes also contain the strictures or critical remarks of Dunash 
ben Labrat on the dictionary of Menachem; but in Add. 27214 
we have besides the only existing copy of the criticisms of Dunash 
on Saadiah hag-Gaon. 

(3.) Add. 27293 contains the Piské hd-Rdsh, or decisions of 
Asher ben Jechiel, on the Séder Mo’éd. This manuscript, which 
is on paper and is, unhappily, a good deal injured, was written at 
Toledo in 1366, not quite forty years after the death of the 
author, and is in all probability the oldest copy extant, 

(4.) Add. 27294 is a commentary on passages of the Sépher 
ham-Madda’, or “book of Science,” the first book of the Yad 
ha-Chazakah of Maimonides, composed in Arabic by ’Alaii ’d- 
Din Al-Muwakkit. The scribe, by name Sa’id ibn Daid Al- 
’Adani, copied it in Hebrew characters, at Aleppo, from a manu- 
script which belonged to the great-great-great-grandson of 
Maimonides, 

W. Wricar. 








Ancient Egyptians’ Mode of Embalming.—They first extracted the brains 
through the nostrils by means of a curved iron probe, and filled the head with 
drugs; then, making an incision in the side with a sharp Ethiopian stone, they 
drew out the intestines, and filled the cavity with powdered myrrh, cassia, and 
other perfumes, frankincense excepted. After sewing it up again, they kept the 
body in natron for seventy days, and then wrapt it up entirely with bands of fine 
linen, smeared with gum, and laid it in a wooden case, made in the shape of a 
man, which they placed upright against the wall. This was the first class, or 
“ Osiris style,” of embalming ; but, as it was very expensive, it was confined to 
the richest people. Another mode consisted in injecting oil of cedar into the 
body, without removing the intestines; whilst, for the third manner, reserved 
to the poorer classes, the body was merely cleansed with syrmee and salt, sub- 
jecting it, in both cases, to a natron bath, which completely dried the flesh. The 
first kind of embalming cost a talent, or about £250, the second twenty-two 
ming, or £60, and the third was extremely cheap. These operations were per- 
formed by some persons regularly appointed for the purpose, and at Thebes there 
was a whole quarter of the town devoted to the preparation of the necessary 
implements. One of the most curious parts of the performance was that the 
paraschistes, or dissector, who had to make an incision in the body, ran away as 
soon as it was done, amid the bitter execrations of all those present, who pelted 
him unmercifully with stones, to testify their abhorrence of any one inflicting 
injury on a human creature, either alive or dead. 
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EARLY ENGLISH RELIGIOUS POETRY.’ 


In the fourth century the Gothic bishop Ulphilas deeply felt, 
from his own experience, that the power of the Word of God 
to convince the understanding and to influence the conduct 
would be limited, unless it were not only preached, but read in 
the mother tongue, through which the best affections of the 
heart are most easily touched.’ The conviction which led 
Ulphilas to translate the whole of the New Testament and part 
of the Old into Gothic, seems never to have died away from the 
minds of the people of Northern Europe. What Ulphilas did 
for the Goths our venerable Bede did some three hundred and 
fifty years later for the Anglo-Saxons. We are not certain that 
Bede was the first to translate the Scriptures into Anglo-Saxon, 
but there is indisputable evidence that they were constantly 
read in the Anglo-Saxon churches. Cuthbert’s touching narra- 
tive of the last hours of Bede, and of his anxiety to finish his 
translation before death should put an end to his work for ever, 
is too well known to need a place here. It shews, indeed, the 
spirit with which the work was begun, and was a worthy token 
of the perseverance with which it would be carried on. 

It is perhaps worthy of note that we know of no persecution 
for translating the Scriptures into the vernacular before the 
time of Wiclif. Many had translated portions of Scripture, 
and many were the paraphrases which appeared; but they all 
seem to have passed unchallenged, though made avowedly for 
unlearned men. And the accusations brought against Wiclif 
were not for this; heresy was the crime with which he was 
accused. He had also incurred the displeasure of Urban for 
defending Edward III. in his refusal to continue the payment 
of the tribute which had been exacted from the days of John. 
Add to these the hatred of the friars for his successful attacks 
upon them, and we need seek no further cause for persecution. 
That Rome did no more towards translating the Bible must 
always be a stain upon her: that, in earlier times, she allowed 
so much to be done, may be mentioned in her favour. We are 
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not endeavouring to detract in any way from Wiclif’s renown, 
for he was the first who seriously set himself to accomplish the 
gigantic task of placing the whole Bible before the people. 
Others had done something: some more, some less; but all are 
deserving of honour, and though their names have, for the most 
part, been irrecoverably lost, their work ought never to be for- 
gotten, and we ought ever to look upon them as benefactors of 
our race. Error we find and much; of idle tales many: but 
we are disposed to look with much charity upon these things, 
remembering the age of our country in which they were written, 
and the rude condition of the “ lewd,” for whom, especially, the 
writings were made. 

In our former articles’ we have treated this subject gene- 
rally ; but now, using such materials as we have at hand, we 
propose to deal only with translations and paraphrases of Scrip- 
ture. We have already given some specimens, but enough 
remains behind to justify us in returning to the subject. First 
in time and first in importance is the Story of Genesis and 
Exodus, recently edited for the Early English Text Society. 
‘It seems to have been the object of the author to present to 
his readers, in as few words as possible, the most important facts 
in the Books of Genesis and Exodus, without any elaboration 
or comment, and he has, therefore, omitted such facts as were 
not essentially necessary to the completeness of his narrative: 
while, on the other hand, he has included certain portions of 
the Books of Numbers and Deuteronomy, so as to present to 
his readers a complete history of the wanderings of the 
Israelites, and the life of Moses their leader.” At the opening 
of the poem we are told that man ought to love those who 
instruct the unlearned, so that he who is not learned in books 
may love and serve God. We are also told that this song is 
turned out of Latin into English, and how we ought to rejoice 
to hear the story of man’s bliss and sorrow, and how salvation 
came by Jesus Christ. The author then invokes the divine 
assistance to enable him to sing the creation of the world, which 
was wrought with wit, wisdom, and love. 


“Tho so wurth ligt so god it bad, 
Fro thisternesse o sunde[r] sad ; 
That was the firme morgen tid, 
That euere sprong in werld wid. 
With that ligt worn angles wrogt, 
And in-to newe heuene brogt, 





¢ See J. S. L., New Series, No. XIV., p. 249; No. XVI., p. 380. 
4 Editor’s Preface, p. vii. 
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That is ouer dis walkenes turn, 

God hem quuad thor seli suriurn ; 
Summe for pride fellen thethen, 

In to this thhisternesse her bi-nethen ; 
Pride made angel deuel dwale, 

That made ile sorge, and euerilc bale, 
And euerile wunder, and euerile wo, 
That is, or sal ben euere mo. 

He was mad on the sunedai, 

He fel out on the munendai.” 


Forth then glided the first light, and afterwards came the 
first night. Thus, in the welkin’s course comes day and night 
of twenty-four hours, which “frenkis men” call “wun iur 
natural,” 


“ And ever went the day before, 
Since that new world was born, 
Till Jesus Christ from hell took 
His beloved with Eve and Adam; 
From that time we reckon aye, 
First the night and then the day, 
For God led them from hell’s night 
To Paradise’s precious light.” 


Each day’s work in Creation is carefully described, some 
containing more explanatory matter, some less. Thus, in the 
sixth day’s work we are told that God knew Adam would sin, 
so he made tame cattle to help him in his labour, and to give 
him food and clothing, while the “wild deer” were made to 
trouble him with sorrow and dread, and cause him to bemoan 
his sinfulness. All were good while Adam remained pure; but 
reptiles and wild beasts hurt man, lions and bears tear him, and 
flies have no awe of him, as soon as he became sinful. The 
creation of man is thus described :— 


“ Dis sexte dai god made Adam, 
And his licham of erthe he nam, 
And blew thor-in a liues blast, 
A liknesse of his hali gast, 

A spirit ful of wit and sckil ; 
Thor quuiles it folgede heli wil, 
God self thor quile liket is, 

An un-lif quuanne it wile mis. 
[I]N feld damaske adam was mad, 
And thethen fer on londe sad; 
God bar him in-to paradis, 

An erd al ful of swete blis ; 
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fol wel he wid him thor dede, 
bi-tagte him al that mirie stede.’ 


After the beasts had been brought to Adam for him to name 
them,— 


“ God caused him to fall into a swoon, 
And in that swoon He let him see 
Much that after should befal.’s 


With one more quotation we must leave our author’s version 
of the creation and fall. Our readers will easily recognize 
Genesis iii. 9, etc. 


“ After this dede a steuone cam, 
‘Thu, nu, quor art, adam, adam ?’ 
‘ Louerd, quat same is me bi-tid, 
For ic am naked and haue me hid?’ 
‘Quo seide the dat gu wer naked ; 
Thu haues the sorges sigthhe waked, 
For thhu min bode-word haues broken, 
Thhu salt ben ut in sorge luken, 
In swine thu salt tilen thi mete[n], 
Thin bred wid swotes teres eten, 
Til gu beas eft in to erthe cumen, 
Quer-of gu beas to manne numen ; 





¢ In the Castel off Loue the creation of Adam is placed in Hebron :— 
‘“ And tho he hedde al wel i-don, 
He com to the valeye of Ebron, 
Ther he made Adam [and-last] so riche 
Of eorthe, after hym selfe i-liche.”—Lines 125—129. 

Sir John Maundeville in speaking of Hebron says :—‘‘ And righte faste by 
that place is « cave in the roche, where Adam and Eve duelleden, whan thei 
weren putt out of Paradyse ; and there geten thei here children.” And in that 
same place was Adam formed and made. Chaucer (Monke’s Tale, 14,013) 
says :— 
’ ‘* Lo, Adam, in the field of Damascene 

With God’s own finger wrought was he.” 


With the above compare Early English Poems, iii., 37 :— 
“ In the vale of eboir his liuelode he most swink sore.” 
And Roberte the Deuyll, lines 711-712 :— 
“Synce Adam was made in Canaan of claye, 
I am the greatest synner that lyued on grounde.” 
—See Castel off Loue, p. 6, note. 


f Cf. Milton’s Paradise Lost, book xi., 366 et seq. :— 
“ Ascend 
This hill; let Eve (for I have drench’d her eyes) 
Here sleep below, while thou to foresight wak’st ; 
As once re sleptst, while she to life was form’d. ’ 
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And wif sal under were wunen, 

In heuerile birthhe sorge numen ; 
And nithful neddre, loth an lither, 
Sal gliden on hise brest nether, 

And erthe freten wile he mai liuen, 
And atter on is tunge cliuen ; 

And nith, and strif, and ate, and san, 
Sal ben bi-twen neddre and wimman ; 
And get sal wimman ouercumen, 

His heued under fote bi-numen.’ ”’ 


Lamech occupies a not unimportant place in the poem under 
notice, and, though the greater part of it can hardly be called a 
translation of Scripture, we may be excused a quotation for the 
information contained in it. We are told— 


“ Tamech is at the sexte kne, 
The seuende man after adam, 
That of caymes kinde cam. 
This lamech was the firme man, 
The bigamie first bi-gan. 
Bigamie is unkinde thing, 
On engleis tale, twie-wifing ; 
for ai was rigt and kire bi-forn, 
On man, on wif, til he was boren. 
Lamech him two wifes nam, 
On adda, an nother wif sellam.” 


The story of the death of Cain by the hand of Lamech may 
well be inserted here. It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
incident referred to is given with remarkable brevity in the 
Bible. In Gen. iv. 23, 24, the Authorized Version is, “ Hear 
my voice, ye wives of Lamech, hearken unto my speech; for I 
have slain a man to my wounding, and a young man to my 
hurt. If Cain shall be avenged sevenfold, truly Lamech seventy 
and sevenfold.” Without entering into the meaning of this 
remarkable and obscure passage we present our early translator’s 
version, which, to say the least, is free from all doubt as to its 
meaning. 

“ Lamech ledde long lif til than 
That he wurth bisne, and haued a man 
That ledde him ofte wudes ner, 
To scheten after the wilde der; 
Al-so he mistagte, also he schet, 
And caim in the wude is let; 
His knape wende it were a der, 
An lamech droge is arwe ner, 
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And let et flegen of the streng, 

Caim unwarde it under-feng, 

Grusnede, and strekede, and starf with-than. 
Lamech with wrethe is knape nam, 

Vn-bente is boge, and bet, and slog, 

Til he fel dun on dedes swog. 

Twin-wifing ant twin-manslagt 


Of his soule beth mikel hagt.” 


The poet’s account of the Deluge we pass over, the more 
willingly as we have before given one early rendering of this 
important point of Bible history.’ 

As a specimen of the author’s closest rendering of the sacred 
narrative we select Genesis xv. :— 


“ Abel primices first bi-gan, 
And decimas first abram ;” 
Nu ist so boden and so bitagt, 
Quo-so his alt him bi agt. 
After this spac god to abram :— 
‘Thin berg and tin werger ic ham. 
Thin swine the sal ben gulden wel, 
wid michel welthe in good sel.’ 
Quad he, ‘ quat sal me welthes ware, 
Quane ic child-les of werlde fare ; 
Damak eliezeres sune, 
In al min welthe sal he wunen ?” 
Quat god, ‘so sal it nogt ben, 
Of the self sal thin erward ten.’ 
Abram leuede this hot in sped, 
dat was him to rigt-wished. 
Thre der he toe, ile thre ger hold, 
And sacrede god on an wold; 
of godes bode he nam god kep, 
A net, and a got, and a sep; 
Euerile of these he delte on two, 
And let hem lin on sunder so, 
Vndelt hes leide quor-so hes tok; 
And thor a duue and a turtul ok, 
Sat up on-rum til heuene he tok, 
And of tho doles kep he nam 
Gredi foueles fellen thor-on, 
That thogte abram wel iwel don, 








& See J. S. L., New Series, No. XIV., p. 269. 

h Some of the critics have made out from these two lines that the author was 
anxious to uphold the priesthood,—they apparently forget Genesis xiv. 20, 
“And he—Abram—gave him tithes of all.” Of course we do not deny that 
the author may have been a priest, but priest or no priest, it seems hardly fair 
to charge him with having an eye to his order, on such slender grounds. 
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kagte is wei, quan it was nigt, 
Tho cam on him vgging and frigt ; 
A michel fier he sag, and an brigt, 
gliden thor twen tho doles rigt. 
God seide him thor a sothe drem 
The timinge of is beren-tem, 

And hu he sulde in pine ben, 

And uten erdes sorge sen ; 

fowre hundred ger sulden ben gon, 
Hor he sulden wel cumen a-gon, 
oc sithen sulde in here hond, 
bi-cumen that hotene lond. 

Tho wiste abram wel michel mor 
Quat was to cumen than he wiste or.” 


The temptation of Abraham is another fair specimen of the 


author’s abilities. 


“Tff iosephus ne legeth me, 
Thor quiles he wunede in bersabe, 
so was ysaaces eld told 
xx. and five winter old; 
Tho herde abraham steuene fro gode, 
Newe tiding, and selkuth bode :— 
‘Tac thin sune ysaac in hond, 
And far with him to sithhinges lond, 
And thor thu salt him offren me 
On an hil thor ic sal taunen the.’ 
fro bersabe iurnes two 
Was that lond that he bed him two; 
And morie, men seith, was that hil, 
That god him tawne[de] in his wil; 
Men seith that dune-is sithen on 
Was mad temple salamon, 
And the auter mad on that stede 
Thor abraham he offrande dede, 
Abraham was buxum o rigt, 
Hise weie he tok sone bi nigt ; 
The thride day he sagt the stede 
The god him witen in herte dede ; 
Than he cam dun to tho dunes fot, 
Non of his men forthere ne mot, 
But ysaac is dere childe, 
He bar the wude with herte mild, 
And abraham the fier and the swerd bar ; 
Tho wurth the child witter and war 
That thor sal offrende ben don, 
Oc ne wiste he quuat, ne quor-on ; 
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‘fader,’ quath he, ‘ quar sal ben taken 
The offrende that thu wilt maken ?’ 
Quat abraham, ‘ god sal bi-sen, 
Quor-of the ofrende sal ben; 

Sellik thu art on wer[{]}de cumen, 
Sellic thu salt ben hethen numen ; 
With-uten long throwing and figt, 
God wile the taken of werlde nigt, 
And of the seluen holocaustum hauen, 
Thane it him that he it wulde crauen.’ 
Ysaac was redi mildelike, 

Quan that he it wiste witterlike. 

Oc abraham it wulde wel 

quat-so god bad, thwerted he it neuer a del; 
Ysaac was leid that auter on, 
So men sulden holocaust don; 

And abraham that swerd ut-drog, 
And was redi to slon him nuge, 

Oc angel it him for-bed, 

And barg the child fro the dead ; 

Tho wurth abraham frigti fagen, 

For ysaac bi-leaf un-slagen ; 

Bi-aften bak, as he nam kep, 

faste in thornes he sag a sep, 

That an angel thor-inne dede ; 

It was brent on ysaac stede. 

And or abraham thethen for, 

God him thor bi him-seluen swor 
That he sal michil his kinde maken, 
And that lond hem to honde taken ; 
Good selthhe sal him cumen on, 

for he this dede wulde don.” 


Genesis occupies about five-eighths of the whole poem, and 
ends with a prayer for him who translated it into English, “ that 
God would shield his soul from hell-bale, and protect him from 
hell-pain, cold and hot; and all men who will hear it, God grant 
that they may dwell in bliss among angels and good men for 
ever,” 

“ Godes bliscing be with vs, 
Her nu bi-ginneth exodus,” 


is the opening of the second part of the poem. ‘‘ The eighth 
king Ammaphis,” we are told, treated the Israelites harshly, 
and the Egyptians themselves became jealous of them, and set 
them to all kinds of servile work, which must, indeed, have 
“ made their lives bitter.” Exodus i. 14 is worked out to such 
an extent that one would hardly recognize it, nevertheless we 
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give the passage in full to shew the kind of works which an 
early Englishman supposed were laid upon the Hebrews. 


“Tho sette sundri hem to waken 
His tigel and lim, and walles maken, 
burges feten; and ramesen 
Thurge here swine it walled ben ; 
Summe he deden in vn-thewed swine, 
for it was fugel and ful o stine, 
Muc and fen ut of burges beren, 
Thus bitterlike he gun hem deren; 
The thridde swine was eui and stron(g'], 
He deden hem crepen dikes long, 
And wide a-buten burges gon, 
And cumen ther ear was non; 
And if that fole hem wulde deren, 
The dikes comb hem sulde weren. 
for al that swine heui & sor, 
Ay wex that kinde, mor & mor, 
And thhogen, & spredden in londe thor, 
That made the kinges herte ful sor.” 


We cannot do better, in closing our extracts from this very 
curious and very early translation of a part of God’s word, than 
give the third chapter of Exodus in its early English dress. 


“Tho sag moyses, at munt synay, 
An swithe ferli sigt thor-bi, 
fier brennen on the grene leaf, 
And thog grene and hol bi-leaf; 
forth he nam to sen witterlike, 
Hu that fier brende milde-like ; 
Vt of that busk, the brende and thheg, 
God sente an steuene, brigt and heg ; 
‘ Moyses, moyses, do of thin son, 
Thu stondes seli stede up-on ; 
Hic am god the in min geming nam 
Iacob, ysaac, and abraham ; 
ic haue min folkes pine sogen, 
That he nu longe hauen drogen ; 
Nu am ic ligt to fren hem theden, 
And milche and hunige lond hem quethen ; 
An .vii. kinge-riches lond 
Ic sal hem bringen al on hond. 
Cum, thu salt ben min sondere man, 
Ie sal the techen wel to than ; 
Thu salt min fole bringen a-gen, 
And her thu salt min migte sen ; 
And thu salt seien to faraon, 
That he lete min fole ut-gon ; 
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If he it werne and be thor-gen, 

Ic sal the techen hu it sal ben; 

for ic sal werken ferlike strong, 

And maken min fole frelike ut-gong ; 
Ge sulen cumen with feteles & srud, 
And reuen egipte that is nu prud. 
Werp nu to token dun that wond.’ 
And it warp vt of hise hond, 

And wurth sone an uglike snake, 
And moyses fleg for dredes sake ; 
God him bad, bi the tail he it nam, 
And it, a-non, a wond it bi-cam, 
And in hise bosum he dede his hond, 
Quit and al unfer he it fond; 

And sone he dede it eft agen, 

Al hol and fer he wiste it sen. 

‘If he for thise tokenes two 

Ne liftethe ne troweth to, 

Go, get the water of de flod 

On the erthe, and it sal wurthen blod.’ 
‘ Louerd, ic am wanmol, vn-reken 

Of wurdes, and may ic Iuel speken. 
Nu is forth gon the thridde dai, 
Sende an other; bettre he mai.’ 

* Quo made domme, and quo specande ? 
Quo made bisne, and quo lockende ? 
Quo but ic, that haue al wrogt? 

Of me sal fultwn ben the brogt.’ 

‘ Louerd, sent him that is to cumen, 
Vgging and dred me haued numen.’ 

‘ Aaron thin brother can wel speken, 
Thu salt him meten and ynsteken 
Him bodeword min, and ic sal red 
Gune bothen bringen read and sped.’ ”’ 


It will have been seen from the quotations previously given 
that some of them keep very close to the letter of Scripture; 
some are, more accurately speaking, paraphrases rather than 
translations ; while others betray the fact that the writer gave 
at times the rein to his fancy, or allowed himself to be led away 
by legends and ideas which may have been common in his day. 
Still these fancies of his are slight, and have but little in them 
which could prove detrimental to the object which he had before 
him, namely, to set the early history of God’s people before the 
common people of England, in their own language. That he 
succeeded in his aim few who carefully study this volume will 
deny. 

Accepting Mr, Morris’s conjecture that it was the author’s 
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object “to present to his readers .... the most important facts 
contained in the Books of Genesis and Exodus,” we are not a 
little surprised to find him omitting among other things such 
striking passages as Genesis xlviii., and xlix. 1—27. If it is 
argued that they are not essential to his narrative, we may 
object that much that he has added to the sacred narrative was 
unessential. But while much is omitted from Genesis and 
Exodus which may have been wisely omitted, there are several 
chapters of Numbers? and one chapter of Deuteronomy/ inserted. 
In these omissions and additions we fail to perceive, with the 
Editor, that “we might infer that our author intended to in- 
clude in his song much more of the Bible narrative than we have 
in the present work.’ It is true that at the opening of the poem 
the author tells us that men ought to be glad to hear the story 
of man’s bliss and sorrow, and how salvation came through 
Jesus Christ, who destroyed the power of Satan; but we do not 
think he intended by this to convey the impression that he 
would sing “ Paradise Regained,” although he refers to the sub- 
ject more than once. 

We will now refer again to some of the specimens of Early 
Poetry previously noticed by us, and of which examples have 
already appeared in this Journal.’ In the Alliterative Poems 
we meet with the following paraphrase of Jonah’s prayer in the 
whale’s belly :— 


“‘ Then a prayer ful prest the prophete ther maked 
On this wyse, as I wene, his wordes were mony. 
Lorde to the haf I cleped, in cares ful stronge, 
Out of the hole thou me herde, of hellen wombe 
I calde, & thou knew myn vneler steuen ; 

Thou diptes me of the depe se, in-to the dymme hert, 
The grete flem of thy flod folded me vmbe ; 

Alle the gotes of thy guferes, & groundeles powles, 
& thy stryuande stremes of stryndes so mony, 

In on daschande dam, dryues me ouer ; 

& get Isay, as I seet in the se bothem, 

‘ Careful am I kest out fro thy cler ygen 

& deseuered fro thy sygt; get surely I hope, 

Efte to trede on thy temple & teme to thy seluen.” 
I am wrapped in water to my wo stoundes, 

The abyme byndes the body that I byde inne ; 

The pure poplande hourly playes on my heued, 

To laste mere of vche a mounte man am I fallen; 





i Chapters xi.; xii.; xili.; xiv.; xvi.; xvii.; xix.; xx.; xxi.; xxii.; xxiii.; 
XXiv.; XXV.; XXVi.; XXVii.; xxxi. 
J xxxiv. * Preface, vii., note. 


' See Journal of Sacred Literature, No. X1V., p. 249; No. XVI., p. 380. 
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The barres of yche a bonk ful bigly me haldes, 

That I may lachche no lont & thou my lyf weldes ; 
Thou schal releue me renk, whil thy rygt slepes, 
Thurg mygt of thy mercy that mukel is to tryste. 
For when thacces of anguych wats hid in my sawle, 
Thenne I remembred me rygt of my rych lorde, 
Prayande him for peté his prophete to here, 

That in-to his holy hous myn orisoun mogt entré. 

I haf meled with thy maystres mony longe day, 

But now I wot wyterly, that those vnwyse ledes 

That affyen hym in vanyté & in vayne thynges, 

For think that mountes to nogt, her mercy forsaken ; 
Bot I dewoutly awowe that veray bets halden, 
Soberly to do the sacrafyse when I schal saue worthe, 
& offer the for my hele a ful hol gyfte, 

& halde goud that thou me hetes; haf here my trauthe.” 


If our readers will compare this with the authorized version, 
they will perceive a power and beauty in the rendering which 
we could scarcely hope to surpass even now ; and no less forcible 
is the account of Jonah’s preaching and its results. The passage 
quoted is, as will be perceived, an expansion of Jonah iii. 4-9 :"— 





” It may not be without interest to insert here a passage from Dr. Burgess’s 
translation of the ‘‘ Repentance of Nineveh,” by Ephraem Syrus. The reader 
will note for himself the resemblances of the two poets as well as their differ- 
ences. We only give a portion of what Ephraem says :—- 

“« The just man, Jonah, opened his mouth ; 
Nineveh listened and was troubled. 
A single Hebrew preacher 
Made the whole city to fear. 
His mouth spake and delivered its doom, 
And distributed death to his hearers. 
The feeble herald stood up, 
In a city of mighty men. 
His voice broke the heart of kings, 
He overturned the city upon them. 
By one word which cut off hope, 
He made them drink the cup of wrath. 
Kings heard him and were humbled, 
They threw away their crowns and became lowly ; 
Noble men listened and were filled with consternation, 
Instead of robes they clothed themselves with sackcloth ; 
Venerable old men heard him, 
And covered their heads with ashes ; 
Rich men heard him and laid open 
Their treasures before the poor ; 
Those heard him who had lent to others, 
And gave their bills as alms; 
Debtors heard him and became just, 
So as not to deny their obligation ; 
Borrowers returned what they owed ; 
Creditors became forgiving ; 
Every man, respecting his salvation, 
Became righteously solicitous. 

NEW SERIES.—VOI, IX., NO. XVIII. cc 
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“ Get schal forty dayes fully fare to an ende, 
& thenne schal Niniue be nomen & to nogt worthe ; 
Truly this ilk toun schal tylte to grounde, 
Vp-so-doun schal ge dumpe depe to the abyme, 
To be swolged swyftly wyth the swart erthe, 
& alle that lyuyes here-inne lose the swete. 
This speche sprang in that space & spradde alle aboute, 
To borges & to bacheleres, that in that burs lenged ; 
Such a hidor hem hent & a hatel drede, 
That all chaunged her chere & chylled at the hert. 
The segge sesed not get, bot sayde euer ilyche 
‘ The verray vengaunce of god schal voyde this place.’ 
Thenne the peple pitosly pleyned ful stylle, 
& for the drede of drygtyn doured in hert; 
Heter hayres thay hent that asperly bited, 
& those thay bounden to her bak & to her bar sydes, 
Dropped dust on her hede & dymly bisogten, 
That that penaunce plesed him that playnes on her wronge. 
& ay he cryes in that kyth tyl the kyng herde; 
And he radly vp-ros & ran fro his chayer, 
His ryche robe he to rof of his rigge naked, 








No man was found there, 
Who contrived how he might defraud; 
They contended in a holy strife, 
How each should gain his soul. 
Robbers listened to Jonah, 
And men of rapine left that which was their own. 
Every man judged himself, 
And was merciful to his fellow ; 
No one judged his companion, 
For each one judged himself. 
Every man reproved himself, 
For wrath was reproving all men. 
Murderers heard him and made confession, 
For they cast off the fear of judges ; 
Judges also heard him and neglected their office ; 
Through the impending wrath plaints were silent ; 
They were unwilling to judge, even righteously, 
Lest they should be righteously condemned. 
Every man sowed mercy, 
That from it he might reap salvation. 


Sinners listened to Jonah, 
And each one confessed his sins. 
The polluted city heard him, 
And quickly put off its abominations. 
Masters also heard him, 
And proclaimed freedom to their bondsmen ; 
Slaves heard him in righteousness, 
And increased their respect for their masters. 
At the voice of Jonah honourable women 
Brought down their pride in sackcloth ; 
The repentance was indeed sincere, 
When haughty women put on humility !” 
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& of a hepe of askes he hitte in the myddes ; 

He askes heterly a hayre & hasped hym vmbe, 

Sewed a sekke ther abof, and syked ful colde; 

Ther he dased in that duste, with droppande teres, 
Wepande ful wonderly alle his wrange dedes. 

Thenne sayde he to his seriauntes, ‘samnes yow bilyue, 
Do dryue out a decre demed of my seluen, 

That alle the bodyes that ben withinne this bors quyk, 
Bothe burnes & bestes, burdes and childer, 

Vch prynce, vche prest & prelates alle, 

Alle faste frely for her falce werkes ; 

Seses childer of her sok, soghe hem so neuer, 

Ne best bite on no brom, ne no bent nauther, 

Passe to no pasture, ne pike non erbes, 

Ne non oxe to no hay, ne no horse to water; 

Al schal crye for-clemmed, with alle oure clere strenthe, 
The rurd schal ryse to hym that rawthe schal haue; 
What wote other wyte may gif the wyge lykes, 

That is hende in the hygt of his gentryse? 

I wot his mygt is so much, thats he be mysse-payed, 
That in his mylde amesyng he merey may fynde; 

& if we leuen the layk of oure layth synnes, 

& stylle steepen in the styge he stygtles hym seluen, 
He wy] wende of his wodschip, & his wrath leue, 

& forgif vus this gult gif we hym god leuen.” 


These two passages will suffice to shew the expressiveness 
of our language at the remote period in which they were 
written. 

We will now turn to Hampole’s Pricke of Conscience, which 
we have before considered at some length, giving some specimens 
of translations from it; so that there is less need of our spending 
much time over it on the present occasion. Scattered over the 
work from beginning to end are translations of brief portions 
of Scripture from Job, from the Psalms, from the Prophets, 
and from the New Testament. A few of these only will fully 
answer our purpose. St. Matt. xxiv. 3—12, is thus rendered :— 


“< Says us,’ cryed thai, ‘ of thi commyng 
Som taken and of the world endyng. 
Crist als tite answerd tham than, 
And sayd lukes that yhow desayve na man, 
For many sal com in my name, 
That sal say thus, ‘ Crist I am.’ 
And many a man thai sal bygile 
Bot thai sal regne here bot a while; 
And rewme ogayne rewme, on the same wyse 
Men ogayne men, thurgh strength sal ryse ; 
cc2 
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Pestilences and hungers sal be, 

And erthedyns in many contré. 

And al this sal be bygynnyng hard 
Of the sorows that sal com aftirward ; 
Wykkednesse sal wax many falde, 
And charité of many sal wax calde.” 


Another example of this author’s translations may fitly fol- 


low here; it is St. Luke xxi. 25—27 :— 


“ Takens sal be in the son and in the mone, 


And in the sternes that in heuen may ken, 
And in erthe sal be grete thrang of men, 
For the mengyng of the noys of the se 

Of the flodes, that than sal be ; 

And men sal wax dry in that dyn 

For drede and for lang bydyng thar-in, 
That til al the world sal cum,’ says he, 

‘ For the myghtes of heuen sal than styrd be, 
And thai sal se the son of man 

Comand down in cloudes than, 

With his grete myght and magesté.’”’ 


The well-known passage in Joel (ii. 30, 31) follows imme- 
diately after the passage given aliove :-— 


“ T sal gyfe wonders sere 
Up in heven, als men sal here ; 
And takens down in erthe ere-on to luke, 
That es blode and fire and brethe of smoke; 
The son sal be turned in-til mirknes, 
And the mone in-til blode, and be lyghtles, 
Byfor or the day of our lord sal falle, 
That sal be grete and openly shewed til alle.” 


With one other example we must pass from Hampole: it is 


to be found in St. Luke xvii. 26—30 :— 


“Thir er the wordes of the godspelle, 
That es on Inglissche thus to telle : 
‘ Als was done in the days of Noé, 
Ryght swa mans son sal com,’ says he, 
‘ Men ete and drank than and war glade, 
And wedded wyfes, and bridalles made 
Until the day, namly, that Noé 
Went in-to the shippe that made he, 
And sodanly come the flode that tyde 
And fordid alle the world swa wyde. 
Alswa in the days of Loth byfelle, 
Men ete and drank, shortly to telle, 
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Ilkan with other, and salde and boght, 

And planted, and bygged, and houses wroght, 
And that day that Loth yhed out of Sodome 
Sodanly Goddes vengeance come ; 

It rayned fire fra heven and brunstane, 

And tynt al that thare was, and spard nane, 
Right thus sal falle, als men sal se, 

The day man son sal shewed be.’ ” 


In this and preceding notices on Early English Poetry we 
have made frequent use of Wiclif’s name, and may, perhaps, 
therefore fitly close this article with some few extracts from his 
translation of the Scriptures. Thanks to Dr. Bosworth and 
Mr. Waring, Wiclif’s translation of the Gospels is placed within 
the reach of many readers who might otherwise have been de- 
barred from its use". The passages we propose to quote from 
Wiclif are the same as those quoted above from Hampole; but 
it will be necessary for the reader to bear in mind that while 
Hampole’s can hardly, in justice, be styled anything but para- 
phrases in rhyme, Wiclif’s are translations, both being made 
from the Latin Vulgate. St. Matthew xxiv. 3—12 is thus ren- 
dered by Wiclif. “Tell vs, when this shalbe, and what signe 
shalbe of thy comminge, and of the ende of the worlde. And 
Jesus answered and sayde vnto them, Take hede, that no man 
desceave you. Many schulen come in my name, seyynge, I 
am Crist ; and thei schulen disceyue manye. Sothly ye ben to 
heere bateyls, and opynyouns of bateyls; se ye, that ye ben 
not distroblid; forsoth it bihoueth thes thingis to be don, but 
not yit is the ende. Folk schal ryse to gidere agen folk, and 
rewme in to rewme, and pestilencis, and hungris, and erthe- 
mouyngis schulen be by placis ; forsothe alle thes thingis ben 
bigynnyngis of sorwis ...... And for wickidnesse schal be 
plenteous, the charite of manye schal wexe coold.” St. Luke 
xxl. 25—27 is translated as follows: ‘‘ And tokenes schulen be 
in the sunne, and moone, and sterris ; and in the erthe schal be 
ouerleying of folkis, for confusioun of sown of the see that 
and wawis; men waxinge drye for drede and abidinge that 
schulen come on al the world; forwhi vertues of heuene 
schulen be mouyd. And thanne thei schulen se mannis sone 





" The Gothic and Anglo-Saxon Gospels in parallel columns, with the versions 
of Wiclif and Tyndale; arranged, with Preface and Notes, by the Rev. Joseph 
Bosworth, D.D., etc., etc., assisted by George Waring, Esq., M.A. London, 1865. 
A very valuable book, and one which we hope to see in the hands of all who 
wish to know what changes our language has undergone during the last nine 
hundred years. These changes may easily be traced in the volume before us 
from King Alfred to Wiclif, from Wiclif to Tyndale, and so on to our 
authorized version of the Scriptures. 
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comynge in a cloude, with greet power and maieste.” And St. 
Luke xvii. 26—80 thus: “ And as it was don in the dayes of 
Noe, so it schal be in the dayes of mannis sone. ‘hei eeten 
and drunken, and weddiden wyues, and weren gouun to wed- 
dingis, til in to the day in which Noe entride in to his schip ; 
and the greet flood cam, and loste alle. Also as it was don in 
the dayes of Loth, thei eeten and drunken, boughten and 
seelden, plantiden and byldeden; sothli in what day Loth 
wente out of Sodom, the Lord reynede fier and brymstoon 
fro heuene, and loste alle. Vp this thing it schal be, in what 
day mannis sone schal be schewid.” 


J. M. C, 








Discoveries at Ephesus.—Yesterday, being at Azizieh, I had some finds 
worth noticing. First I examined the conical hill near Azizich, beyond the 
Ephesus Pass. This, as I suspected, I found to be a tomb; and it proves to be 
one of tho remarkable monuments of Asia Minor. It is a conical hill about 
600 or 700 feet high, but joining on to a low ridge behind. It is so unlike the 
neighbouring formations of limestone that I suspect it has been trimmed par- 
tially. This mound, about 150 feet below the summit, is crowned with a ring 
wall of loose rubble piled about ten feet wide on the surface, and which is 
mostly in good preservation. On the top is the tumulus, in a very dilapidated 
state, having been rifled, and in a worse state than the tomb of Tantalus on 
Sipylus. There are appearances of the inner vault, and, like that of Tantalus, 
there are many bits of tiles of the same kind, and so likewise in the wall and 
scattered over the mound. ‘To designate this, I propose to call it the Tomb of 
Lydus. At the foot to the east, close against the tomb, I found the site of a 
small town, about 1,000 feet square, evidently on the old road to the interior. 
I then went with Mr. E. A. Drew to see the pass he has brought to light, and 
which is the real Ephesus Pass, about one mile or one mile and a-half to the 
right of the present Ephesus Pass, through which the railway passes to Azizieh. 
The original and deserted pass is a very interesting site. Here I identified the 
site of a large town or city, which must have had upwards of 20,000 inhabitants. 
For a mile and a-half or two miles the surface is thickly filled with tiles and 
stones, interspersed with foundations and heaps of stones. The only sculptured 
remains are at the lower part, near Azizieh, where there is a small but solid 
building, with a niche and twowindows. In the tombs are two double pilasters 
of very poor style. This place I have named Eski Azizieh. I cannot con- 
jecture its ancient designation. It was evidently the summer town or village of 
Ephesus, and I consider Latorea was at Boorgas, close by. There are consider- 
able remains of the causeway, but the place must have Lies deserted for many 
centuries. The pass leading to Azizieh is well supplied with water; but then 
below Eski Azizieh is a good stream most of the way from Magnesia ad Mean- 
drum. I consider Eski Azizieh a promising site for excavations. All the 
places I have referred to are within a short walk of Azizieh, and Eski Azizieh is 
about five miles from Ephesus station.—Hype Cirarke.— Atheneum. 
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CORRESPONDENCE ON LEV. XI. 3—7, AND DEUT. XIV, 6—8. 


Mr. Gituespiz having waited upon Mr. Young, to bring before 
him the passages Leviticus xi. 3—7,.and Deuteronomy xiv. 6—8, 
in combination with 1 Kings vii. 9, Mr. Young writes as fol- 
lows, and the correspondence goes on :— 


No. 1.—Mr. Youne to Mr. GiuvesPie, 
My dear Sir,—I have examined every one of the ten passages 


where the word fT); occurs, comparing them with the ancient 
versions, the Septuagint, the Chaldee Targum, the Syriac Peshito, 
the Samaritan Version, the Latin Vulgate, and the Arabic. 
If you could kindly favour me with your question in writing, I 


shall try and give as distinct an answer as possible.— Yours, etc. 
Edinburgh, June 28, 1865. 


No. 2.—Mr. Giuespie to Mr. Youna. 


My dear Sir,—I have received your kind note of yesterday, 
and I shall endeavour to put my question in the briefest form, 
divested of every extrinsic consideration. 

Is it the case that the writer in Leviticus xi. and Deute- 
ronomy xiv. asserts that the hare does chew the cud? that is, 
does the writer imply that the animal has the stomach and 
habits of a ruminant? or, on the other hand, does the writer 
really allege no more than this, that the hare brings forward and 
chews, that is, saws or grinds its food? In other words, did not 
King James’s translators take a meaning to the Hebrew, in 
place of taking one from it? And is it not corroborative of such 
a supposition, that, although the phraseology in the Hebrew 
varies considerably, those translators keep by the one phrase, 
whatever the phraseology of the original ? 

Such is my question, eliminated in the meantime from all 
external considerations. These possibly may come into the field 
afterwards.— Yours, etc. 

P.S. Possibly you may come to the conclusion that the 
phrase made by the two Hebrew words occurring so often may 
be translated set on the saw, or sawing process. If so, the pas- 
sages in Leviticus and Deuteronomy could be translated in har- 
mony with the passage in 1 Kings vii. 9. 

Edinburgh, June 29, 1865. 





a Between Messrs. William Honyman Gillespie and Robert Young and the 
Author of a Popular Appeal, etc. As prepared for publication by Mr. Gillespie. 
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No. 3.—Mr. Youne to Mr. GiLuespie. 


My dear Sir,—I regret much that I have been unavoidably 
prevented till now from writing you, as I promised, regarding 
the phrase, ‘‘ Chewing the cud,” as found in Lev. xi. 3—7, and 
Deut. xiv. 6—8. The original word, which in these passages is 


translated “cud,” is 'T3, which is derived from a root, T)3 
or Y}2 or V3, the primary signification of which is almost, if 


not altogether, uniformly admitted by lexicographers to be “ to 
drag or draw along, or up, or backwards and forwards,” like most 


Hebrew words having “2 in the first syllable. Other derivatives 


are TTD, a “saw,” because “drawn” along, and TAN 
strife, contention.” The most natural meaning, therefore, of 


rT\2 is a “thing dragged ” along, backwards and forwards, ete. 


The Hebrew verb translated “chew’” is literally derived 
from a root, signifying to “bring up, cause to ascend, come, or 
goup.” It may be rendered “ to bring forward,” though “ up” 
is the more natural meaning. It occurs 2 Ch. xx. 34, where it is 
translated “ mentioned ;” but evidently “ brought up or forward ” 
is the primitive idea. Literally, then, the combined phrase is, 
“bringing up or forward (the thing dragged, or) the drag,” 
whatever that may be. In Lev. xi. 7, and in Deut. xiv. 8, there 
is a slight change in the form of the expression. In the former 
there is a change of the verb, which is not the same as that 
rendered “to bring up or forward,” but is one derived from, 
or connected with, the noun ‘T)a itself, and must evidently have 
the same general meaning. Literally, then, this phrase is, “ and 
the drag (or dragged thing) it does not drag.” In Deut. xiv. 8, 
where the common English version reads “ yet cheweth not the 
cud,” the Hebrew text has no verb at all, and is simply, “and 
not the drag or dragged thing.’ 

If, passing from the philological, we turn to the historical, 
meaning of the phrase, we find that the authors of the Septua- 
gint version (B.c. 280) have uniformly rendered it by dvayovo. 
pnpuxiopov; the Chaldee Targum of Onkelos (s.c. 50 to a.p. 
100) renders it NW S213) the Peshito-Syriac (a.v. 100- 
150) renders it [33ayhso ; the Samaritan version (a.p. 150- 


200) renders it ‘TM YO; the Latin Vulgate version of 


Jerome (A.D. 400) renders it “rumino;” the Arabic version of 
Saadias Gaon is too recent to be of much authority, but it 





» Sce letter, No. 10.—W. H. G. ° Ibid, 
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agrees with all the above-mentioned versions in rendering it 
“bringing up or forward the drag, or dragged thing,” i.e., the 
cud. 

I regret I cannot at present throw any additional light upon 
the meaning of the phrase. I fear it is impossible to uphold 
the translation you mention, “to set on the sawing process ;” 
and if it were, I am inclined to think the meaning would not 
be materially different from the commonly understood meaning 
of the phrase, “ chewing the cud.” 

The questions at issue, Whether the hare does or does not 
chew the cud, and whether Moses asserts or does not assert it 
as a fact, do not, it appears to me, trench upon the authority of 
Scripture as a Divine record of duty. Every wise teacher adapts 
his instructions to the capacity of his pupils. He uses the lan- 
guage of common life without rigidly scrutinizing its positive 
accuracy. Hence he speaks of the sun rising and setting, of the 
birds of the air carrying tidings, of the lion being strongest 
among beasts, of the eagle plucking out the eye of a disobe- 
dient child, of its reviving its youth, of the everlasting moun- 
tains, of Beelzebub casting out demons, of thunder being the 
voice of God, etc. The design of Revelation is not to teach the 
physical sciences, but man’s duty to his fellow-man, and to God 
Himself. This duty is either natural or positive; the former 
cannot change, but the latter may. Hence the two must be 
distinguished: this may sometimes not be easy, but there is no 
alternative, no infallible criterion, and we are bound to investi- 
gate for ourselves as accountable beings. God’s Revelations are 
all progressive, implying previous incompleteness in each. The 
former are only binding as explained, or modified, or enlarged, 
by the latter. I dread greatly lest Christian apologists or exposi- 
tors should bind, or attempt to bind, a certain interpretation of 
Scripture to the hearty reception of it as a Revelation of God’s 
will in many parts,” and in “ many ways,” made to us and to 
our fathers.—Yours, etc. 

P.S. You are welcome to use this in any way. 

Peebles, July 4, 1865. 


No. 4.—Mr. Gituespis to Mr. Youne. 


My dear Sir,—Yours of the 4th current I perused with 
pleasure and satisfaction; with pleasure, because you seem to 
enter so heartily into the spirit of the enquiry; with satisfac- 
tion, because we—unless I mistake the matter very much— 
sail in the same boat, though we are not pulling at the same 
individual oar. 
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From the detail you give, it appears (and previously I had 
no doubt on the subject,) that to draw or drag backwards and 
forwards,—of which sawing is one of the kinds,—is the radical 


meaning of the Hebrew verb YA (Garar, or, with your leave, 
Gar.) [Has not this latter form a representative in a braid 
Scotch verb? In ex. gr..—He caur’p me greet.| About the 


other Hebrew word, (by from mby,) there is, and there can 
be, no substantial diversity of opinion. 

Grinding, then, sawing with the teeth, chewing with the 
grinders, as graminivorous quadrupeds chew, and must chew, 
their grassy food, is the meaning of the Hebrew verb which 
occurs in so many letters, or latently as root, in our passages 
in the Pentateuch. The noun, whether in one form or another, 


whether as TN in Leviticus xi. and Deuteronomy xiv., or as 


MND in 1 Kings vii. 9, must have a meaning in analogy 
with the meaning of the relative verb. The gerah, then, or 
m’gerah means, or may mean, a saw, or the process of sawing ; 
when spoken of in reference to food, it means chewing, by 
grinding, or by continued mastication of the blades of grass. 
I think, for all this, I have substantial evidence in your 
valuable detail. 

And now for my real question. For your detail, or the 
philological investigation, does no more than prepare the way 
for the grand question at issue. I find in my English Dic- 
tionaries that the word cup is “the food which ruminating 
animals return from the first stomach, into the mouth, to chew 
again.” The word cud, therefore, relates to at least two stomachs, 
while to chew the cud refers to something brought from the first 
stomach to be returned into the second. Now I ask, has 
Moses (supposing Moses is the author of Leviticus and Deu- 
teronomy), has Moses, I say, one word that relates to two 
stomachs? Has he one word which involves anatomical know- 
ledge on the part of his audience, or readers? Does he treat of 
the nature of the stomach of a ruminant, as distinguished from 
the structure of a non-ruminant animal? To these questions 
I emphatically answer—No. And I invite you to follow my 
course, and do the same. 

The writer of our passages (and, for the present, I do not 
care who he was,) is, or personates, a lawgiver,—a_ lawgiver 
writing for a people, not many years before escaped from the 
degradation of a two, or three, or four, hundred years’ subjection 
to debasing slavery—slaves in the land of enemies, or men who 
had come to be their determined enemies. The writer, there- 
fore, is represented as having a mass of men in his eye, who 
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could not be supposed ready to view things scientifically, or 
according to inner knowledges and mysteries. He must address 
himself to men who, by the simple exercise of their five senses, 
could tell their right hand from their left,—could tell, not in- 
deed, whether an animal, on dissection, reveals one, two, or 
more stomachs; but whether an animal, which they were, or 
were not, to cook for their dinner, chewed deliberately, as tame 
cattle in general do, and as the camel, and the hare also do, as 
opposed to the non-sawing, or non-grinding process by which a 
swine, or sow, swallowed or bolted its food. That was the 
distinction to which the lawgiver, or his simulator, must 
evidently refer, and any Israelite, not affected from his birth 
with incurable eye-disease (in a country abounding with every 
species of ophthalmia), could tell whether a quadruped bolted or 
swallowed its food wholesale, like the unclean pig—unclean 
not only ceremonially, but, I am sorry to add, in every other 
sense also; or whether, like a dainty ox, it will eat one sort of 
grass, and reject another kind, leaving several species to the 
asses, and geese that were to come after it. 

With much which is in the second part of your letter I quite 
agree. Men in all ages must speak the language of phenomena 
or appearances ; even philosophers cannot speak, in their every 
day intercourse, esoterically, or according to language which the 
deepest science would vouch for as expressing the truest scientific 
meaning. Sir Isaac Newton, to the day of his death, must have 
spoken of sunrise and sunset. But this hardly travels in the 
direction of the real difficulty. The question is, not whether 
men of science must descend from their stilts when they ask 
Jenny to put the kettle on, but whether men of science, or men 
of nescience, men of wit, or men without wits, men whether 
philosophers or not, and, I may add, whether inspired or unin- 
spired ; the question, I repeat, is not whether all sorts and con- 
ditions of men must alike speak the common language, the 
language of everyday life. But the question radically is, must 
a man speak either according to the inner truth of things, or 
esoterically ? or according to the outer appearance of things, or 
exoterically? I say he must. No excuse can be found for a 
speaker or writer contradicting both the facts of science and the 
truth as embodied in common language, at one and the same 
time. To come to the point: if Moses should assert, or assent 
to what implies, that a hare has two stomachs—that it regurgi- 
tates its food, passing the partially-chewed grass up from the 
first or outer stomach into the mouth, to be chewed at leisure 
and afterwards passed on to the second or inner stomach, there 
to undergo the next process of chymification, ete., ete.—if, I say, 
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Moses (for this heterodox Bishop of Natal) asserted that the 
hare did so, your shield, so ample, and constructed with the most 
generous intentions, would be quite insufficient to protect Moses 
from the sharp darts of this dreadful and troublesome Colenso. 
I think you will see this clearly. Your principle—even in the 
case of a man who admitted it to the full—does not extend to 
such a case as that in hand. Fairbairn’s way of it (though in 
reality he does not honestly look the difficulty in the face) 
would be nearer the mark than you are. All philosophers and 
great poets, whether inspired like a Homer, a Virgil, a Dante, or 
a Shakespeare, or inspired by that still greater inspiration pos- 
sessed by a Moses (who was a very great poet if he only wrote 
the songs attributed to him), or an Isaiah—an Ezekiel, or a St. 
John ;—all philosophers and all poets must keep within a certain 
distance of truthful representation. They cannot be allowed to 
assert what is false exoterically and esoterically, and in every way 
that the wit of man can put it. Nay, I would go farther, and 
maintain that, if no ordinary philosopher or poet could dare to 
state what was false in every sense, much less could an extra- 
ordinary philosopher and poet, all in one, by virtue of his claim 
to a higher inspiration, venture to vend sheer falsities, which 
both the investigations of science and the experience of every- 
day life would combine to pronounce falsities, if not sheer 
fatuities. 
Edinburgh, 10th July, 1865. 


P.S.—31st July, 1865.—The preceding has lain by me since 
the 10th curt. Since it was written several Scotch songs have 
been pointed out to me as containing the word referred to in 
my second paragraph, and, which is surprising, the word is spelt 
exactly as the Hebrew verb is, i.e., not “gaur” (as I have it), 
but gar. 


No. 5.—Mr. Youne to Mr. Gituespie. 


My dear Sir,—Your lengthened communication of July 
10th—381st reached me in due course... . 


I cannot at all see how rT} T)2 in Lev. xi. 7, can mean 
anything but “to drag, or draw along the drag,” or that 


rT}3 17275, “to bring up the drag,” can mean anything dif- 
ferent from the idea of “ chewing the cud,” expressed in all 
the ancient versions. Your own ‘idea of « sawing the sawn” 
food appears equivalent to “chewing the cud,” totally irre- 
spective of the question whether Moses or the Bible says any- 
thing about animals having two stomachs, or whether the Jews 
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had any accurate knowledge of anatomy. Three animals are 
mentioned as doing a certain thing; two of them, undoubtedly, 
do this very thing, the third does not.’ It follows, as a matter 
of course, that (if the text be uncorrupted) the author spake 
either agreeably to common opinion, or was himself mistaken. 
I think the first the most probable, and the fact that such a 
man as Cowper was under the same impression, while daily 
observing the animal in question, shews there is some foundation 
for the popular theory. I am also of opinion that the know- 
ledge of the sciences among the ancient Hebrews, even when in 
Egypt, was much beyond what is generally recognized. I be- 
lieve their oppression lasted only a comparatively short time, 
that they were all the time under their own officers and judges, 
and that—save only in the matter of the forced levy of men for 
the brick kilns, and the attempted murder of the children—they 
were as happy as the Egyptians themselves. 


I cannot at all see how ‘T)A can mean “ the process of 
sawing or chewing ;” it can only mean, I think, the thing 
sawn or chewed. I have no particular objection to translating 
it, “ grinding the ground thing, chewing the chewn, sawing the 
sawn thing ;” but I see strong objections to rendering it, as you 
do, “ grinding with the grinders.” In this case we would most 
naturally expect (2 to be in the plural MN, which never 
occurs, e.g. MINZ V2. Besides, “to bring up the grinders” 
would be nonsense. 

It would have afforded me much pleasure if I had been 
able to concur in your proposed solution of the (supposed) diffi- 
culty, but my critical conscience forbids me, and I have such a 
thorough conviction of the value of a philological-historical 
testimony that it overbears every other consideration in deter- 
mining the meaning of a Scripture phrase. By far the great 
majority of Colenso’s objections have been familiar to Jewish 
and Christian expositors and to the ancient enemies of 
Christianity, and they have been easily answered by a reference 
to the original text and the ancient versions, etc.; but the 
objection regarding the hare seems a new one, not known to 
the ancients, so far as I have observed in my reading. Had 
it been founded on a mere mistranslation of the Hebrew text, as 
you suppose, no doubt it would have been noticed and treated of ; 
but the fact that it is not noticed leads me to believe that the 





4 One of the animals—i.e., the camel—does chew the cud undoubtedly; 
shaphan is a doubtful name, the beast being doubtful; and the third case, to 
wit, that of the hare, is the de quo queritur.—W. H. G. 
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translation is correct, and the solution must be sought in 
another direction. Wishing you every success in elucidating 
Scripture, believe me to remain.—Yours, etc. 

Edinburgh, October 9, 1865. 


No. 6.—Mr. Giiuespiz to Mr. Youna. 


Dear Sir,—An observer looking at a mountain when near 
its base does not see its size and proportions so well as a person 
who is removed to a considerable distance. That I might have 
the benefit of this law in the observation of masses, I have not 
been looking at the mountain since the receipt of your last 
letter, dated Oct. 9. 

In fine, I mean to jot down one or two things which came 
uppermost in reflecting upon our correspondence. I shall not 
promise more than some remarks, which may not be connected 
like links in a chain, but they shall all have relation to the one 
subject, nevertheless. 

Is it now very plain that—taking for granted that Moses, as 
a legislator, wrote the passages—Moses has not a word referring 
to the topic of how many stomachs: he never intended to say 
a word to his countrymen about the internal anatomy of the 
hare, or any other of the unclean beasts, whom he specially 
excludes. As a wise legislator writing laws for unscientific 
(who, as their history shews, were also often hungry) citizens, 
he did not dream of going beyond their depth when settling 
such a home question as how to fill the belly. But it is 
equally plain that he would naturally take for his tests things 
visible to the senses, such as long continued chewing of a ball of 
grass, or grassy food. 

To go a single step farther, must not every tyro in Hebrew 
perceive that, in the texts, there is not a term or phrase which 
can be tortured into a reference to one, two, or more stomachs ? 
There is a word which indubitably means to ascend, or bring 
up, but which may also mean to bring forward, etc. There 
is another word which, without question, has been rightly trans- 
lated as being concerned with a saw, and which must, therefore, 
be in other passages translated with some reference to sawing, 
literal or metaphorical; say, such sawing, as long continued 
grinding or chewing the food, as those clean, graminivorous 
animals did, and do grind, or chew, their food. If all this be 
so, Moses dves not assert that the hare chews the cud. He 
asserts merely that the hare brings forward (out of its side 
cheek-pouches, perhaps,) its grassy mouthful, to be well—that 
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is, lengthily—masticated before being committed to its stomach, 
incapable itself of digesting blades of grass as such. 

Hence the text of Moses is not at all impugned by the 
sagacious discovery by modern naturalists, that the hare has 
only the stomach of a rodent; that, consequently, it has not 
the stomach of a ruminant; that, in short, it has not two or 
more stomachs, like the cow. 

But take the phrase, to chew the cud, in a wide sense— 
holding that cud means merely a ball of grass, without con- 
sidering whether the mouth the ball is in be the mouth of an 
animal with one stomach or with a variety of stomachs—if, 
I say, one held this to be the meaning of the phrase, then the 
most strict maintainer of verbal inspiration need not object to 
allow that Moses alleged that the hare did chew the end. 
These are things that occur to me in reflecting upon one 
department of our correspondence; but there is another topic 
on which I would say a word. 

The more I consider the subject, the more do I become satis- 
fied that it will never do to suppose that he is the infallible 
depositary of heavenly secrets, who errs and goes astray in the 
saddest manner about the common-place and earthly matters. 
Our Master says, according to an Evangelist, “If I have told 
you earthly things, and ye believe not, how shall ye believe, if 
I tell you of heavenly things?” Could not we accommodate 
this passage to our present purpose, and bring forth this pro- 
position for use ?—Jf I, Moses, have told you of earthly matters, 
within the reach of your faculties, and therein have proved to be 
a sorry bungler, how should ye believe me if I tell you of recondite 
mysteries in the heavens? If I err, as to the bodily functions of 
the common hare, in giving you laws as to what you are to eat, 
and not to eat, how shall you believe me when I pretend to give 
you the archetypes of things as they are in the heavens of God? 

I have noted, for a good while, that many defenders of 
revelation seem to argue in this fashion. The more ignorant 
and erring a man is as to matters of human science, and mat- 
ters of fact of an earthly kind in general, so much the fitter is 
he to become the organ of spiritual and heavenly oracles. Pal- 
pably, the very reverse ought to be the rule; and the man who 
in matters of fact and human science proves himself a block- 
head, or, to borrow the language of the great authority, Dog- 
berry, writes himself down ass, plenarily evidences that he is 
incompetent for the task of teaching occult heavenly truths. If 
aman mistakes matters so much as to count erroneously how 
many teeth his own veritable donkey has, in order that, gud 
philosopher, he may lay down the dental law for the large ass 
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family, how shall he be able to cause us to have faith in him 
as a revealer of such a mystery as the pre-existent humanity 
of the Logos, the eternal archetype of universal man? 

The truth of the matter is that the common sense of man- 
kind will always rebel against that species of teachers. It has 
been said (and I fancy truly said) that no one was ever a hero 
to his valet de chambre, just because the valet must have 
observed how his master coughed, and how he spat. The valet, 
perceiving that his lord is as common a man as he is in many 
of the ordinary offices of life, infers that his lord can be nothing 
greater—cannot bea hero at all. Therein the valet is wrong ; 
he draws a conclusion not warranted by his premises. But, 
for all that, there is an element of truth in his reasoning. His 
lord, he has found, is a genuine man; his daily necessities prove 
that; prove moreover that he cannot be raised entirely ahove 
the level of humanity. And thus the writer, who is human in 
his earthly manifestations, cannot be allowed to be altogether 
above the plane of humanity in his heavenly connections. It is 
more easy to err here than there; it is more difficult to be 
right in the heavenly revelation than in the earthly report. 

I hope that you will take my observations in quite good 
part; that you will allow them their due weight, and that, 
should you incline more than hitherto to my side with regard to 
any of the topics which have been controverted between us, you 
will give me the satisfaction of knowing that it is so.—I 
remain, ete. 

Edinburgh, December 30, 1865. 


No. 7.—Mr. Youne to Mr. GILLeEsPie. 


Dear Sir,—Your favour of the 30th ult. came safely to hand. 
I have read it with attention, and hasten to acknowledge it 
before a pressure of other duties push it aside. 

The line of thought it is based on, viz., that if a messenger 
of God is not trustworthy in “ earthly things,” he cannot be so 
in “ heavenly ones,” rather belongs to the theologian than to the 
verbal critic, whose province is the meaning of words, not their 
truth or consistency. The only philological remark, therefore, 
that occurs to me to make on your communication is that 


I doubt very much the propriety of rendering by, “ bringing 
forward,” instead of “bringing up.” Until some very distinct 
passage can be brought forward to support the new meaning, 
the old one appears the only true one. 

I suspect a good deal of the apparent difficulty arises 
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from a misunderstanding of the expression, “all (or every) 
Scripture is God-breathed.’” 
Edinburgh, January 3, 1866. 


No. 8.—Mr. Gittespie to Mr. Youne. 

My dear Sir,—I was favoured with yours of 3rd inst., and I 
beg leave to express my sense of your goodness in writing me so 
fully with the view of implanting in me more correct ideas of 
the nature of true inspiration. Iam sorry that, after every con- 
sideration, your sentiments appear in my humble opinion to 
want internal coherence and consistency with each other, and to 
labour under a radical defect. But it is not on the subject of 
inspiration, whether according to your way or not, that I mean 
to address you at present. 

You do not say anything against my view of the word 


(99) or WY, and its cognates. I take for granted that you 
allow the radical truth of what I have urged on this topic. With 


regard to the other word, mbyn, you think I am wrong, and 
you throw down a challenge to me to support my view by a 
single distinct passage. Your words are: “ Until some very 
distinct passage can be brought forward to support the new 
meaning, the old one appears the only true one.” That is to 
say (as I understand) you allege that “to bring up,” i.e., the 
cud, is the only true meaning: “ to bring forward,” cannot be 
admitted. In short, any other meaning than bringing up cannot 


be given to the verb mby, I accept the challenge and proceed 
to give you a passage justifying me. You only ask one passage, 
and at present I shall give you none other; and, indeed, the one 
passage will be found to be sufficient. 

If you turn to the thirty-sixth chapter of Job, and 20th verse, 
you will find (in English version) these words, “‘ Desire not the 
night, when people are cut off in their place.” If next you turn 
to the original, you will perceive that the word in question, in 
one phase, makes its appearance. Our translators have trans- 
lated it, as in that verse, “cut off,” and will you pretend to 
say that they translated wrongly? Could you attach any idea 
of physical elevation, or going up, to the term as it appears in 
this passage? You could not. We have an English phrase to 
express the idea, and our English phrase is, “struck down.” 
We say, such a man was suddenly struck down in the night- 











¢ The writer proceeds to unfold his views as to the inspiration of Scripture. 
Unfortunately, however, Mr. Young marked the rest of the letter as “ private.” 
Mr. Young concludes his letter with a fine sentiment. ‘If (he writes) we 
could divest ourselves of prejudices, we might discuss the deep things of God 
without receiving one unholy impression, but on the contrary, light and love.” 
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time by such a sudden irruption of disease as had immediate 
death in the train. As, then, you wished a passage in which a 
meaning other than bringing up is the meaning which must be 
attached to the term; you have got one, and I hope you will 
be clearly satisfied with the “ very distinct passage.” 


Why, the cognate word nby stands for a leaf, because, alleges 
Gesenius (no mean authority), leaves grow forth. It is not 
the province of lexicographers to observe trees, and yet we 
see Gesenius had not falled to observe that leaves extend beyond 
each other laterally or horizontally, as well as (in other cases) 
they rise above each other vertically. But enough on this sub- 
ject. . . .—Yours, &c. 

Edinburgh, January 6, 1866. 


No. 9.—Mr. Youne to Mr. Giriespre. 
My dear Sir,—Your favour of yesterday’s date has come to 


hand. I cannot think that niby), in Job xxxvi. 20, can by 
any possibility be translated “cut off,” as in the common ver- 
sion. I have no doubt but that the real meaning of the phrase 
is as I have rendered it (in my second edition of the New Trans- 
lation), viz., “for the going up of peoples in their stead,” or 
‘instead of them,” i.e., the wicked and profane. The LXX. has 
Tov avaBivar Aaovs av’ ad’tav; Vulgate, “ut ascendant populi 


pro eis.” So in the case of nby a “leaf; it derives its name 
from the idea of rising, ascending, and not from that of spreading, 
for which there is an appropriate word in the Hebrew. I can- 
not but think every system of interpretation false that rests on 
a strained, uncommon, meaning that may be forced on a word 
of every-day occurrence, the general meaning of which is as 


clear as noon. i17Y as a verb occurs above 800 times in the 
Old Testament, and there is no difference whatever among lexi- 
cographers as to its meaning, so far as I know. I must, there- 
fore, still desiderate a single instance where “ bringing forward,” 
as distinguished from bringing up ; is its meaning.—Yours, &e. 
P.S. Had Moses chosen he might have used NYT he 


brought forth, forward, out, the ‘T)3. 
Edinburgh, January 7, 1866. 


No. 10.—Mr. Giutesrie to Mr. Youna. 


My dear Sir,—I sit down to acknowledge receipt of yours of 
7th inst., and to make very brief reply thereto. 
You asked me to give you a single instance in which a mean- 
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ing, other than “ to bring up,” is the real meaning of the Hebrew 


verb, 17¥. I gave you an instance, which I thought was a 
decisive one. In it the verb in question occurs, our translators 
having translated it to “ cut off.’ You allege that translation is 
altogether incorrect. I maintained that, in the passage in Job 
alluded to, the idea of bringing up, or physical elevation, is out 
of the question. In reply, you treat me to the corresponding 
place in sacred Scripture, as it is in LXX. and in the Vulgate. 
Here I am willing to allow the philological controversy, as to the 


term my, to drop. 

In yours before me, you say that “there is no difference 
whatever among lexicographers,” as to the meaning of the verb 
T2¥, though, I admit, you add the saving words, “so far as I 
know.” Your next sentence runs: “I must, therefore, still 
desiderate a single instance where ‘ bringing forward,’ as distin- 
guished from bringing up, is its meaning.” It is well that you 
annexed the saving clause, “‘ so far as I know,” since I am going 
to bring against you, not a lexicographer, indeed, but a maker of 
a New Translation of the Hebrew Original, with whom you are 
on the very best possible terms; for, to quote St. Paul (it is 
important to have an Apostle on one’s side), No man ever yet 
hated himself. In fine, in your letter addressed to me, of date 
4th July last, the letter, this, of which you say, J am welcome to 
use it in any way, the following passages occur :—“ The Hebrew 
verb translated ‘ chew’ ’’—[there is some confusion here, philolo- 
gically speaking ]—“is literally derived from a root signifying to 
‘bring up,’ ‘ cause to ascend, come, or go up.’ It may be ren- 
dered ‘to bring forward, though ‘up’ is the more natural 
meaning. It occurs in 2 Ch. xx. 34, where it is translated ‘ men- 
tioned,’ but evidently ‘ brought up or forward,’ is the primitive 
idea. Literally, then, the combined phrase is, ‘ bringing up, or 
forward (the thing dragged or) the drag,’ whatever that may be.” 
The next paragraph, in yours of 4th July, gives a linguistic 
detail as to versions, and ends thus: “The Arabic version of 
Saadias Gaon is too recent to be of much authority, but it agrees 
with all the above-mentioned versions in rendering it ‘ bringing 
up OR FoRWARD the drag or dragged thing,’ i.e., the cud.” 

I may have a remark or two in retentis, but for the present 
I shall say no more, but that I can assure you I am grateful for 
the trouble you have taken in aiding me in my inquiry, Did 
Moses mistake the matter, and give poor puss one, two, or more 
stomachs too many ; converting, thus, this irritible and swift- 
footed rodent into acontentedand sluggishruminant ?— Yours, etc. 

Edinburgh, 12th January, 1866. , 

DD2 
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No. 11.—Mr. Jounstone to Mr. GiLvespie. 


The aid of another Edinburgh Hebraist (James Johnstone, 
Esq.), the author of the Popular Appeal in favour of a 
New Version, having been called in, the learned linguist 
referred to wrote as follows :— 


Dear Sir,—As requested, I now reply about the correspond- 
ence between Mr. Young and you. Soon after it came to hand, 
I examined the Hebrew passages bearing on the subject dis- 
cussed ; and, after much research, I find it useless to remark on 
the Hebrew, until the following matters have been investigated. 

1. On turning to Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible, by Taylor, 
I find under the word Hare, “ Interpreters are divided concern- 
ing the signification of the Hebrew word arnebeth; but they 
agree that it signifies a hare of some kind.” Mr. Taylor adds, 
“* (Query, Whether any kind of hare, or any creature allied to it 
in form, ete., which might be the arnebeth of the Hebrews, 
chews the cud?]” I am not at all satisfied that the arnedeth of 
Scripture is the animal we call a hare. 

2. If the arnebeth is the hare, then, before it is possible to 
compare the Hebrew description with the animal, we require to 
get more information regarding the action of its mouth, or rather 
the purpose of the action of its mouth. Cowper asserts that its 
jaws are in motion all day, and believed that it was chewing. 
On the other hand, Colenso, in vol. iii., page 481, quotes the 
opinion of Mr. Bartlett, the superintendent of the Royal Zoolo- 
gical Gardens, London, whose statement corroborates Cowper’s, 
in that the muscles of the hare’s mouth are “in almost con- 
stant motion,” as if it were chewing; but Mr. Bartlett alleges 
that it is not chewing. Now the question should, in the first 
place, be determined : for what purpose is the hare’s mouth in 
almost constant motion? Perhaps you will get this question 
settled, and then it will be time enough to revert back to the 
Hebrew. In the meantime I return you the correspondence, 
and I remain, yours, etc. 

Edinburgh, 5th March, 1866. 


No. 12.—Mr. Gitiesriz to Mr. Jonnstone. 


Dear Sir,—I was favoured with yours of the 5th instant, 
returning me the correspondence between Mr. Robert Young 
and me. 

You are not satisfied that “ arnebeth” signifies a hare. This 
piece of negative knowledge you attained (I am bound to say) 
as the result of much research. But you also think that it would 
be worth while to determine, “in the first place,” why the jaws 
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are in constant motion in the case of the common hare—an 
animal, indeed, spread over a considerable part of the Western 
hemisphere, as well as a certain portion of the Eastern. 

Now, I think these things do not hang well together. Unless 
one were quite satisfied that the Hebrew noun (mays) denoted 
a hare, what were the use of instituting an inquiry concerning 
the continuous movement of the muscles of the hare’s mouth ? 
If there is no hare at all in the case, would not inquiry into the 
operation of its jaws be about as wise a question as an interro- 
gation concerning the fruitfuluess of last year’s mares’ nests? 
In a word, take your way of it, that there is no evidence of a 
hare at all, and the subject-matter of the whole investigation, by 
heterodox and by orthodox, vanishes. The datum has sunk out 
of sight, and the less said about it for the future the better. 

Gesenius is an infinitely superior authority to Calmet, even 
when aided by Taylor, and Gesenius, who refers to the learned 


Bochart as an authority, has not a single doubt that NIMS 
stands for a hare. And this great Hebrew scholar alludes to the 
circumstance that ’tis the same in the Arabic and Syriac lan- 
guages. 

A doubt as to what the Hebrew term stood for never entered 
my mind. And this being so, some considerable time since I 
waited, in company with a friend, upon Mr. Bartlett, of the 
Zoological Gardens, London. My object was to get some infor- 
mation from him concerning the natural history facts, vouched 
by him, as given by the Bishop of Natal in his book. I desired, 
also, to put some questions to Mr. Bartlett. Unfortunately, 
however, I missed my man, who was down at the Indian docks 
to receive a cargo of fresh wild beasts, among which were (if 
I recollect rightly) some interesting snakes. No doubt, I can 
correspond with the gentleman, and it is possible that I may 
do so; my point d’appui being, that Moses does, indeed, treat of 
a hare, whether or no he makes a ruminant of this wild animal. 
—Yours, ete. 

Edinburgh, 9th March, 1866. 


No. 13.—Mr. Gitiespiz to Mr. Youna. 


Mr. Young was made acquainted with the res geste, in a 
letter dated 15th March, 1866, of which the following 
is the concluding portion :— 

Maukin‘ herself has disappeared, and, at her departure from 
the stage, the very fons et origo of the controversy has evanished. 





’ The Scotch for hare. 
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Mr. Johnstone, by a presto! begone! has extricated puss indeed 
from any further trouble, leaving commentators in helpless won- 
der over the nondescript that occupies her form. 

If all persons decided controversies after the fashion of Mr. 
Johnstone, fewer theological and critical battles would be fought. 
The combatants would never approach each other, so many 
unheard of preliminary difficulties would be started. The com- 
batants, of a truth, would never get a sight of each other’s true 
swords. If you cannot do better, send the beast away about its 
business, and there’s an end of the matter.—Yours, etc. 


No. 14.—Mr. Youne to Mr. Givuespre. 


My dear Sir,—Your favour of yesterday’s date came safely 
to hand. I cannot but think the suggestion that the true 
meaning of MIJYS should first be settled, is a good one, and 
Gesenius’s authority ought not to be any bar in the way. The 
Septuagint do not read Awywos, the usual word for a hare, but 
xowpoypvrAdmov and dacvrrovs (thick-footed), and the Vulgate of 
Jerome has lepus. 

The Syriac and Arabic languages have indeed the identical 
Hebrew word with (I suppose, for I have not time at present 
to examine) the meaning of Aare attached to it; but it must be 
borne in mind that the oldest writings in Syriac are of a.p. 
200—300, and the oldest in Arabic of a.p. 600, i.e., 1600 to 2000 
years after Moses, and it is possible (to say the least of it) that 
they may have applied the word to some other animal than the 
one intended by Moses..... Yours, etc. 

Edinburgh, March 16, 1866. 


No. 15.—Mr. Gitutespiz to Mr. Youne. 


My dear Sir,—Yours of 16th I received, and your renewed 
attention is very gratifying. 

Two circumstances seem to be of themselves sufficient to 
decide against any search after the meaning of Arnebeth. 

1. The Arabians have, indeed, the identical word in their 
vocabulary, and an Arabian kuows perfectly well what he is 
about when he bestows on a hare the quadriliteral Arn(a)d. It 
is quite true, as you observe, that the oldest writing (of the 
kind you have in mind) in Arabic may be no older than a.p. 
600. But what of that? That earliest writing was in reference 
to a spoken language—a language which, as it had been spoken 
for centuries before, has been spoken to this present hour. And, 
in the case of this living language (a providential circumstance, 
enabling us to decide so much concerning the dead cognate 
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Hebrew), it is impossible to imagine that we can disjoin the 
known animal from the ordinary word which the tribes of Arabia 
apply to it. ; 

2. A term which occurs in the passage in Leviticus xi. and 
Deuteronomy xiv.,”has been the occasion of much inquiry 
and discussion among linguists and naturalists. But, while the 


animal meant by the Hebrew |5W, translated in our Bibles by 
“coney,” has been the subject of controversy, and that ever 
since the revival of all true learning in Europe, if not before ; 
while, I say, the animal covered by Shaphan has been reckoned 
doubtful, the animal denoted by <Arnedeth has been the subject 
of no animated debate. 

What I principally found fault with in the case of Mr. 
Johnstone was, not so much that he sought to get quit of the 
hare, but that, while he did seek to abolish maukin, he, very 
inconsistently, would have set me upon an inquiry into the 
reasons why maukin’s mouth keeps moving. I thought the 
latter inquiry needless, if serious doubt was thrown upon the 
existence of the possessor of the mouth. A hunt after a hare 
—I mean a hare’s mobile jaws—would have been to me as good 


as a wild goose chase.—Yours, etc. 
Edinburgh, 19th March, 1866. 


No. 16.— Mr. Jonnstone to Mr. G1ILuesPie. 


Mr. Johnstone having been informed, on 21st March, of 
the contents of the foregoing, wrote as follows :— 


My dear Sir,—I duly received yours of 9th, and am now in 
receipt of yours of yesterday. 

I have read what you have written about Arnedeth, meaning 
a hare, and it is possible that it may have been an animal some- 
thing like the hare; but all that you have written will not con- 
vince me that Arnedeth refers to an animal which did not in 
some way re-chew, or chew excessively, its food ;* therefore, 
when you have determined the point, whether the hare does or 
does not in some fashion re-chew, or chew excessively, its food, 


I will be glad to hear from you.—Yours, etc. 
Edinburgh, 22nd March, 1866. 





s For my own part (if I may venture to express an opinion), I have little 
doubt that the animal meant by “ Shaphan ” is the animal known as the Syrian 
Hyrax. See The Intellectual Observer for September, 1863. Kitto may also be 
consulted on the subject. He is certain that the animal is not a rabbit (as our 
translators thought), but the Hyrax. 

4 Why, this very thing which Mr. Gillespie is represented to have denied, is 
the very thing he has been labouring to make out. He has endeavoured to shew 
just this: that the hare does “re-chew, or chew excessively its food.””—See 
Letters No. 2, No. 4, and others.—W. H. G. 
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No. 17.—Mr. Youne to Mr. Giuuesrie. 
Mr. Young called on Mr. Gillespie, and afterwards, on the 
3rd April, wrote in these terms :— 

I hasten to state in writing what I said verbally, viz., that I 
do not think that the Chaldee, Arabic, and Syriac translators 
knew the real meaning at all of the Hebrew term Arnedeth. 
It only occurs twice, and in both cases they have simply tran- 
scribed the Hebrew word into their own peculiar characters. 
Freytag, Golius, Meninski, Richardson, etc., in their respective 
dictionaries, give simply the word with the meaning “ hare,” but 
they refer to no author in support of it. Edward Lane, whose 
life-work is now publishing in his Arabic Dictionary, omits THE 
WORD ENTIRELY; from which I conclude that he has not met with 
it in Arabic Jiterature, or in the language of common life. 

Several of the above-mentioned lexicographers speak of a 
fish under the appellation of arnabi bahvi, i.e., “hare of the river 
or sea,” said to be a poisonous fish. Arnabat is said to be applied 
also to the “ ridge of the nose.”—Yours, etc. 


No. 18.—Mr. Giuespie to Mr. Youne. 

Mr. Gillespie rejoined on 6th April :—Dear Sir,—It would, 
indeed, give an entirely different aspect to the affair should it 
turn out that arnebeth is not the name for a hare in Hebrew, 
the same fact holding in the Arabic. The circumstance would 
furnish an easy solution of the infidel objection raised by various 
writers, and so much insisted on by Colenso. But Ido not anti- 
cipate the existence of any such “door of hope” as such an 
Achor would be. 

In any view, it would be highly satisfactory to learn what is 
the Arabic for hare. Could I think of any Muslim doctor on 
intimate terms with some scheik of the Red Sea peninsula, I 
would make application for the doctor’s intercession with the 
scheik for enlightenment on the subject.'—Yours, etc. 





‘ There is not much in the observation that the word Arnebeth—(mutatis 
mutandis), being the same in the Syriac and Arabic, is simply copied from the 
Hebrew. For the same similarity holds in the case of other terms, For instance, 
and to go no farther than our texts in Leviticus and Deuteronomy, the word for 
acamel is (as a great authority notices) found in all the Phcenicio-Shemitic 
languages. And the reason is very evident. A complete intercommunity must 
have been established by such events as the passage in Genesis xxxvii. 25—28 
denotes. Ishmaelites from Gilead “ with their camels,” bearing merchandise, 
were on their road to Egypt. The three countries of Syria, Canaan, and Arabia 
must have been common to those camel-owning ‘“ Midianites merchantmen.” 

In fact, the term immediately in question is of extremely wide acceptation. 
Substantially the same collection of letters has denoted the animal on the banks 
of the Nile and those of the Indus—by the side of the classic Illissus and by the 
side of Tiber, equally classic—beside the Ganges of the East and the Thames of 
the West. In short, the Coptic and the Sanscrit, the Greek and the Latin, the 
old Hebrew and our own English, have all the same way of naming the ship of 
the desert.—W. H. G. 
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REMARKS ON PHIL. II. 6, 7. 


“ WHO, BEING IN THE FORM OF GoD, THOUGHT IT NOT ROBBERY,” 
ETC. THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE PASSAGE SUFFICIENTLY 
ACCURATE FOR ALL GENERAL PURPOSES. 


Or late years, the authorized version of the Scriptures has 
been very roughly handled by critics generally. Not only have 
those verbal changes been pointed out which are consequent 
upon the growth of our language during two centuries, but an 
entirely new signification has been given to several passages, 
Now, I am ready to admit that all human productions are faulty, 
more or less, and that our English Bible cannot reasonably be 
considered an exception to the rule. But I am of opinion that 
a member of the Church by which the publication of the book 
is sanctioned, may shew a decided inclination towards the defen- 
sive in all debates concerning its accuracy, without laying him- 
sclf open to the charge of being disregardful of truth. And, 
therefore, I now take into consideration a passage from St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians (chap. ii. verses 6, 7), and 
endeavour to shew that the authorized version of it is sufficiently 
accurate for all general purposes, and, indeed, preferable to either 
that given by the editor of The Quiver, or that given by Dean 
Alford. 

The following is an extract from an article entitled, “ Stray 
Notes upon Curious Bible Words,” to be found in The Quiver 
of October 28th, 1865. It chiefly concerns the word “ rob- 
bery:”— 


“Phil. ii. 6, ‘ Who, being in the form of God, thought it not roddery 
to be equal with God: but made himself of no reputation.’ It is gener- 
ally taken for granted that the word ‘ robbery” here means the same as 
‘theft,’ and that the passage is a statement that our blessed Lord did not 
think he was committing a theft or robbery in making himself equal with 
God, inasmuch as he really was God. Now. this meaning of ‘robbery’ 
makes the most complete nonsense of the verse. For observe, so far from 
the statement being that he made himself God, the apostle says that he 
‘made himself of no reputation,’ or, as the Greek is, ‘emptied himself.’ 
The apostle is not in this passage seeking to prove Christ’s Divinity. He 
is taking that for granted as a truth so clear and well known as not to need 
any proof and argument, it being admitted by all Christians. The apostle 
is enforcing humility, and adducing Jesus Christ as an example, and to 
declare that our Lord committed no theft or robbery in making himself 
equal to God the Father, would—though the statement of a great and 
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absolute truth—be no illustration whatever of our blessed Saviour’s humi- 
lity. But take ‘robbery’ to signify not ‘ theft,’ but simply a ‘ seizing’ or 
‘snatching at’ anything, and how clear does the meaning and force of the 
passage come out, and how splendid is it as an instance of unparalleled 
humility. 

“* Let this mind be in you,’ says the apostle, urging them to be humble 
minded, ‘ which was also in Christ Jesus: who, being in the form (i.e., 
being a portion of the Godhead) of God,’ and therefore able to come down 
to earth with all the power and majesty of God to triumph over his 
enemies, and crush every one who opposed him. So far from this, ‘he 
thought it not a thing to be snatched at—a thing to be grasped—that he 
should be equal with God (i.e., while here in the flesh); but, on the con- 
trary, he emptied himself,’ he laid aside the power of his Godhead, and 
actually allowed feeble man to crucify him. If ‘robbery’ meant ‘ theft,’ 
the proper antithesis would be thus: ‘ Who, being in the form of God, 
thought it no theft to be equal with God: but took with him, while 
sojourning here, all the attributes and powers of the Deity.’ But that is 
not, could not be the proper reading; for the apostle is adducing our 
Lord’s humility in laying aside his power and majesty as God, as an 
example to his followers to be humble minded. Although Dean Alford 
does not take this view which I have ventured to suggest as the correct 
one, but interprets the passage—‘ He deemed not his equality with God a 
matter for grasping,’ yet he well and happily observes on this word ‘rob- 
bery ’*—‘ One thing must also be remembered, that in the word the leading 
idea is not snatching from another, but snatching, grasping for one’s self.’ 
This remark bears well on my interpretation, and seems to me an exquisite 
incidental proof of our Lord’s Divinity. ‘ He thought it not a thing to be 
snatched at to make himself equal with God.’ The idea not being that he 
could so much snatch Divine power from another, seeing that he was as 
God himself the real possessor of it; but he would not take or snatch ¢o 
himself, i.e., to his humanity, the fulness of the outward manifestation of 
that power. 

‘Such I venture to adopt as the real sense of the word ‘robbery’ in 
this remarkable and most beautiful passage of Scripture.” 


The following are my reasons for differing from the editor of 
The Quiver, on the one hand, and from Dean Alford on the other, 
and for believing that the English version, in this passage, 





@ Alford’s Greek Testament. Jn loco.” 

+“ T have endeavoured to word the above passage very carefully, for we have 
to bear in mind that when speaking of our blessed Saviour’s ‘emptying himself’ 
of his Divine power and glory, the ‘apostle does not mean that any of the attri- 
butes, or powers, or functions of God were really wanting in that Divine nature 
which dwelt in the man Christ Jesus, but merely that in his earthly career there 
was not the development of that Divine omnipotence in action. For example, 
when suffering death, our Lord laid aside his Divine power, otherwise meu could 
not have slain the incarnate God. It was not, however, that he really gave up 
his power, but that he gave up the exercise of it—not that he could not, but 
simply that he did not utterly destroy his murderers.” 
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expresses the meaning of the original with sufficient accu- 
racy :-— 

‘The word translated “robbery,” HaRPAGMos, belongs to a 
class of words (derived from the passive perfect) each of which, 
as I shall endeavour to shew by examples, supposes the action, 
which in its meaning it includes, to have already taken place, 
and to be itself past at the time indicated by the verb of the 
sentence, though its immediate effect remains; and that in which 
the continuance of this effect consists it is, that is signified by 
such a word. 

The words in this class will obviously vary in meaning accord- 
ing to the circumstances they are placed in, the same word 
signifying, at one time, a state or condition, at another, a thing 
or person ; but the above explanation applies, I believe, to every 
case. 

Thus, pesos is derived from pro, I tie or bind. It refers 
to the past act of tying or binding, the effect of which is before 
us in the shape (for instance) of a bundle, or of a person bound ; 
and it signifies the bond with which such person or bundle is 
secured, It is not literally “a thing for binding” (as Dean 
Alford seems to consider), but that with which a person or thing 
is bound. <A chain or cord is not strictly pEsMos, unless actually 
applied as a bond, unless fied. A person is not secured by a 
chain lying beside him: it is fastened round him; and his 
bondage (or state of being bound), therefore, consists in, or is 
constituted by, a fastened chain. Desmos is a fastened chain, 
cord, or string. In the same way, TaesMos (from TITHEMI, or 
obsolete tux0, I place, lay down, or establish), refers to the past 
act of establishing (a law), the effect of which remains in force; 
and it signifies that in which the continuance of such law con- 
sists, namely, @ statute. It is not “matter for establishing ” 
(Dean Alford), but it implies that something has been and is 
established. 

In waciasMos (from naerazo, I sanctify), we have a good 
instance of what I alluded to above, a word bearing a double 
meaning. St. Peter (1 Ep. i. 2) tells us that the Church is “ elect, 
in sanctification of the Spirit” (that is, EN HAGIAsMO), unto 
“ obedience and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ” (xHan- 
TIsMos, implying a sprinkled condition). And St. Paul (Heb. x. 
29) would have us understand, that those belonging to the 
Church are sanctified with (or in) the blood, but that it is possible 
for individuals to “ tread under foot the Son of God, and count 
the blood of the covenant, wherewith they were sanctified, an 
unholy thing.” ‘These passages taken together shew us, Ist, 
that the RHANTISMos and HaAGIAsMos of every individual date 
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from the same moment of time, and 2nd, that the continuance of 
the state of sanctification consists in obedience, as well as in being 
sprinkled with the blood of Christ. And, as a consequence, we 
find, that whereas in 1 Cor. i. 80, our HAGrAsMos is said to be 
Curist, since it is by reason of him that we have been and con- 
tinue sanctified ; in 1 Thess. iv. 3, 4, ete., the term is used in 
the sense of obedience (or holiness), which is a sign of the state 
of sanctification, being indeed that unto which we are sanctified 
or set apart. 

It will be observed, that a word of this sort often signifies that 
which has been acted upon for the purpose of acting, the special 
act being indicated by the root of the word. ‘Thus prEsMmos 
signifies that which is fastened for the purpose of binding ; 
THEsMos, that which is enacted for the purpose of establishing ; 
HAGIASMOS, that which is set apart for the purpose of sanctifying. 
In most of these cases the double act takes place at once: the 
fastening the chain and its binding the prisoner ; the enacting the 
statute, and its establishing the law. But in the case of Haci- 
ASMOS, it would appear to be different (at least when the word 
is used in one of its significations). The oil which sanctified 
the persons and things anointed with it, and became their 
HAGIASMOS, was holy or sanctified before (vide Exod. xxx.). 
And so Christ, who becomes the Haarasmos of all who are 
sprinkled with his blood, says, in his prayer (John xvii.), “ For 
their sakes I sanctify myself, that they also may be sanctified in 
truth.” I mention this, because it seems to favour Dean Alford’s 
translation of HaRPAGMos (“ matter for grasping’’), matter for 
sanctifying appearing to be the proper rendering of HAGIASMos. 
But it is evident, that the instance in this respect is exceptional ; 
for the very nature of the case implies the previous holiness of 
that which sanctifies. The touch of a thing unholy could 
never sanctify. But, in as far as the special act referred to by 
the word HaGiAsMos is concerned, the exceptional character of 
the case is more apparent than real. For the oil in being 
applied, the blood of Christ in being sprinkled, is set apart (or 
sanctified) to a particular purpose; and it is then only, I contend, 
that either can properly be called HaciasMos. But to proceed. 

There are many cases in which it is almost impossible to 
distinguish that upon which a condition or state depends, from 
the condition itself; and in a case of this kind, the word may 
safely be translated by a term signifying that condition. Thus 
SPASMOS, or spasm, from spao, I draw, signifies that in which a 
drawn condition (of muscles) consists; but as this is not dis- 
tinguishable from the drawn condition itself, the word will bear 
having that signification given it. Indeed, each of the words 
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instanced above might, under certain circumstances, be trans- 
lated by a term signifying the state or condition produced: thus 
DESMOS, a bound condition ; THESMOs, an established condition ; 
HAGIASMOS, a sanctified condition. Again, in some cases, the states 
or conditions are of such short duration, that that in which their 
continuance consists cannot be distinguished from the actions 
which produced them ; and in a case of this kind, the word may 
be translated by a term signifying such action; as for instance, 
MERUKISMOS (from MERUKIZO, I cause to revolve, I chew the 
cud), which may be translated, chewing the cud, or rumination. 

The greater number of words ending in -mos, and belonging 
to this class, are derived from verbs in -zo (-asmos from -azo, 
-isMos from -1z0, etc.). Now, a verb of this kind is in most 
cases to be traced to some simpler form, either another verb or 
a noun; and it generally implies, when derived from another 
verb, that the act signified by that verb is performed by aid of 
some instrument or medium; when derived from a noun, that 
that which is signified by the noun is either applied, or brought 
about. Thus skepazo is from skepo (I cover or conceal), and 
signifies, I place a covering, J cover with a cover ; KONDULIZO is 
from KONDULOs (the knuckle or fist), and signifies, I strike with 
the fist, that is, 1 apply the fist. 

The words of this class (especially when derived from such 
verbs as those just mentioned), can safely be translated by a 
term signifying the action, even though it be past ; as BaPTISMos, 
the act of washing, or rather, a washing ; saLpismos (from sAL- 
pizo, I sound a trumpet—saLPiex), the act of sounding a trum- 
pet, or rather a sounding of trumpets; the actions and their 
immediate results being in these cases scarcely distinguishable. 
Konpvu.ismos (from KONDULIZO) is another of this sort, signify- 
ing an application of the fist, or rather, a blow, the immediate 
result. 

But when a double action is implied, as explained above, the 
word is sometimes applied to the medium—to that which is 
acted upon for the purpose of acting. For instance, skEPAsMos 
(from skEPAzo), is that which is caused to cover, namely, a veil ; 
TRUPANISMOS is that which is caused to bore (from TRUPANIZO), 
viz., a borer or gimlet (or engraving instrument). And it is 
evident, that the immediate effects produced by the actions in 
these cases depend for their continuance upon these media, the 
immediate effect in any such case being ¢he action of the medium. 
The action of the prime agent causes the instrument to act, and 
the action of the instrument causes the ulterior effect. Thus, 
the effect of causing a gimlet to bore is doring, the effect of 
boring is @ hole (rrurema, from the perfect passive of the 
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simpler form TRuPAo, I bore—as does a gimlet, not of rruPANtzo, 
I bore—as does he who uses the gimlet). Remove the veil, and 
there is no longer any concealment; cease to move the gimlet, 
and there is no longer any boring. It must be understood, 
therefore, that strictly speaking a word like TRUPANISMOs signi- 
fies an instrument in actual use, “ one that has been caused to 
(bore) and is (bor)-ing.” I grant that it implies, that what is 
used has been made (or is suitable) for the purpose or action 
signified. But I am of opinion, that it is outraging the language 
to give this as the literal meaning of such a term ; and that it is 
only because the same instrument serves during several operations, 
that it is allowed to bear such a title, whether in actual use or 
not. 

Hence do I conclude, that a term of the class under consider- 
ation never signifies “a thing to be (act)-ed ;” as, for instance, 
‘*a thing to be bored ;” and that though it may sometimes be 
applied to “a thing for (act)-ing,” it is only by a philological 
license, and only in certain cases; that is, when the term is 
derived from a verb that is traceable to another verb of simpler 
form, and a double action is implied; and when, moreover, it 
signifies an instrument that lasts during several actions. 

The question now arises, Is HaRPAGMos one of this kind, and 
may it therefore, by any allowable stretch of the laws of language, 
be translated, “ matter for grasping ?” 

Harpaemos is derived from Harpazo. Now, this is undoubt- 
edly similar in appearance to the secondary verbs we have been 
speaking of. But in the Lexicon it is marked as primitive. 
Let us, then, examine the verb, H-ar-pa-zo. Zo is the sign of 
the verb, an intensified present, signifying, J cause with energy. 
H represents the digamma, the second pronominal element, and 
signifies propinquity, or near to here. An or RA signifies motion 
from one point to another ; that is, in this case, from near to here 
to here, which latter is signified by pa, the first pronominal 
element. The root of the verb, then, signifies “ motion from 
near to here to here;” and the whole word, “I energetically 
cause motion from thee to me:” hence, “I snatch at,” “I 
grasp,” “I seize violently.” Our English word “ rapaeity ” 
contains the same elements with the exception of the remains of 
the digamma ; and, therefore, would signify a more extensive 
“ gathering to oneself.” Now, the Greek word, HArRo, contains 
the two first elements of HarPazo; but it lacks that one which 
signifies that the motion is directed towards oneself. It there- 
fore simply means, “ I cause motion from the neighbourhood ;” 
that is, “I carry,” “I take away.’ Harpazo is nearer to this 
verb, however, both in structure and in signification, than to any 
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other primitive in the language. But it is not formed from it 
(if at all) in the same manner as those secondary verbs are, from 
their simpler forms; and consequently it is not one of their 
class. Nor is there any need for supposing that a double action 
is implied, as in the case of pxo (I bind) ; for no instrument is 
needed either by God or man for grasping. We read of “ bind- 
ing with chains” (Mark v. 4) ; but though it is mentioned, that 
“the violent take the kingdom of heaven by force” (HARPAZOU- 
SIN), no instrument or medium is mentioned (Matt. xi. 12). 

I have already shewn that words like HaRPAGMOs may always 
safely be translated by a word signifying the action which is 
implied,—“ a binding,” “ a washing,” etc. Their exact meaning 
in any given case is only to be arrived at by considering the 
context. What then, in the first place, is the action implied by 
HARPAGMOS? We have found that the verb from which it is 
derived signifies, ‘‘an energetic drawing to oneself of that which 
is near ;” and we have, moreover, seen this verb, used for the 
purpose of signifying the action of violent persons. We may, 
therefore, safely translate the word, “a grasping,” “a seizing 
violently,” “a pulling” (see Jude 23). That which persons 
seize violently, as a general rule, they have no just right to. 
And therefore, the word may be considered to mean, when not 
qualified, ‘‘ usurpation,” or even “robbery.” Indeed, when we 
recollect that s and / equally represent the digamma, we cannot 
fail to notice the strong resemblance which uS-uR-P bears to 
H-aR-Pa-zo. So much for the action implied; but what is the 
exact meaning of the word in the passage before us ? 

Let us apply the rule which I gave at the beginning: we 
have found it answer hitherto. According to that rule, Har- 
paeMos refers to an action that is itself pas? at the time indicated 
by the verb of the sentence, though its immediate effect remains ; 
and that in which the continuance of this effect consists it is that 
is signified by the word. Very well, the past action is the seizing, 
and its immediate effect the being in possession of that which one 
had not before. This effect remains: in what does its continu- 
ance consist? Is it not in the possession of that which has been 
seized? And is not this @ state acquired by seizure? Surely 
there is no difficulty so far. And we have but to examine the 
context to see that this is the exact meaning conveyed. For 
there we see that to HARPAGMOs is opposed To EINAI Isa THEO, 
which signifies a state or condition, namely, the being as God 
(being equivalent to a verbal noun-substantive). Now, no two 
nouns-substantive can be opposed to each other, and contrasted, 
as are these two, unless their ideas be similar in their subsist- 
ence, that is, unless both represent things or persons, or both, 
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states or conditions. The idea of a state or condition cannot be 
opposed to that of a thing or person, nor vice versd, can the idea 
of a person or thing be opposed to that of a condition or state. 
Here, however, we have HARPAGMOs, a noun-substantive, opposed 
to that which is equivalent to a noun-substantive, TO EINAI ISA 
Tueo. If one, then, signify a condition or state, so must the 
other. To E1nar tsa THEO does signify a state or condition, that 
of equality with God. Therefore, I am bold to assert, that Har- 
PAGMOS signifies a state or condition also, namely, that acquired 
by seizure. And consequently, I translate the verse thus: 
* Who, being in the form of God, deemed not his possessing the 
attributes of Deity, a possession of that which had been seized.” 
Or, “ Who, being in the form of God, deemed not his being as 
God, a state acquired by seizure.” Or, as it is in the English 
version, ‘ Who, being in the form of God, thought it not robbery 
to be equal with God.” 

If emphasis be placed, as in the original, upon HARPAGMON, 
*‘ robbery,” there need be no difficulty, I think, in discovering 
the proper antithesis between this verse and the next. It will 
be remembered that the Jews often accused Christ of robbery, 
for making himself equal with God (John v. 18; x. 33); and 
that when he was crucified, those passing by reviled him, saying, 
“If thou be the Son of God, come down from the cross ”’ (Matt. 
xxvii. 40). Now his tamely yielding to his murderers might 
appear to have been an admission that his equality with God was 
a false boast. But it was not so. He did not surrender because 
he thought that he had no proper title to equality with God ; but 
because, for our sakes, he had chosen to empty himself, taking 
upon him the form of a servant,—because, being found in fashion 
as a man, he had humbled himself, and become obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross. And the Apostle would have 
us be like-minded. He would have us be humble, not only when 
we have no right to more respect than that which is shewn us, 
nor only when we cannot help ourselves: he would have us be 
humble, when we are slighted and reviled, though we have it in 
our power to assert our own proper dignity. Nay, he would 
have us be humble even at the risk, if need be, of making others 
conclude us guilty of having previously assumed a dignity far 
above that which belonged to us. 

He whois quite sure that the dignity he possesses is properly 
his own, does not fear, when the occasion demands, to lay it 
aside. That this idea was held as the key to the text, by the 
early Church, may be inferred from a homily of Chrysostom’s 
on this very passage: “ Whatever one has seized, and taken 
beyond what is proper, that he dares not lay aside, but always 
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holds it fast, fearing lest he should ruin himself, lest he should 
fall; but he who has a natural dignity, fears not even to descend 
from that dignity, knowing that nothing such will follow.’’¢ 

Such are my reasons for adhering to the translation of the 
passage adopted in the English version; such are the arguments 
I would produce in favour of it. D. B. 





¢ The foregoing interpretation of the text is also strongly supported by a 
corresponding passage in St. John’s gospel:—‘ Jesus knowing that the Father 
had given all things into his hands, and that he was come from God, and went 
to God; he riseth from supper, and laid aside his garments; and took a towel, 
and girded himself” (chap. xiii. 3, 4, etc.). For here we are plainly told that it 
was because our Lord had no doubt respecting his natural dignity, that he 
humbled himself, and “took upon him the form of a servant,’ without reluc- 
tance. 

True dignity is not incompatible with the conscivusness thereof; for we 
cannot exercise humility after the example of Christ, without being conscious 
that we are laying aside that which is properly our own. But it is opposed to 
every species of ostentation. For ostentation (including haughtiness as well as 
display) is nothing more nor less than the expression of an anxiety respecting 
the preservation of a dignity, in the possession of which a man does not feel him- 
self to be firmly settled. It is this idea that explains our Lord’s words in Matt. 
xxiii. 11, 12: “ He that is greatest among you shall be your servant,” that is, 
by voluntarily becoming your servant, he shall prove his greatness. ‘ Whoso- 
ever shall exalt himself shall be abased;” in other words, he shall find his 
proper level, which the very fact of his exalting himself proves to be low and 
mean. ‘ And he that shall humble himself shall be exalted,” his proper dignity 
shall be made manifest ; for it is only he who is supported by the consciousness 
of possessing a true dignity, that will voluntarily appear in a position below that 
which he thinks the world considers his station in life, or be engaged in an 
occupation, even for the benefit of others, that is by his compeers deemed mean 
and despicable. 








Society of Antiquaries.—Feb. 15.—Earl Stanhope,President, in the chair. Mr. 
Lewin read a paper “ On the Site of the Holy Sepulchre.” The site he advocates 
is the traditional one ; and he disposes of the difficulty of its being within the city, 
by endeavouring to shew that the second wall took a sudden turn eastward very 
near the point where the present Church of the Holy Sepulchre stands. His 
views are briefly these: 1. The first, or most ancient wall of Jerusalem, encom- 
passed the City of Jebus, or Zion; and the Castle of David occupied the site on 
which the citadel of Herod’s Palace was afterwards built. 2. The second wall, 
built by David and Solomon, was enlarged by the addition of a small piece by 
Hezekiah, and it is this enlargement which produces the irregularity of outline 
that enables us to place the Church of the Holy Sepulchre outside the wall, 
instead of within it. 3. The third wall was built by Agrippa, and not till ten 
years after the crucifixion. Between the second and third walls were several 
tombs—two now known as those of Joseph and Nieodemus, and the monument 
of the High Priest John, mentioned in Josephus. It is not unreasonable, there- 
fore, that our Lord should have been interred there.—Mr. Fergusson was present, 
and said that he still adhered to the theory put forward by himself, that the 
Mosaue of Omar was erected in the time of Constantine, and covered the real 
site of the Holy Sepulchre.—Mr. Hepworth Dixon remarked that the question 
was one which must be left to the decision of the spade, and referred to the 
labours of the Palestine Exploration Committee as likely to set it at rest. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





[We wish our readers to understand that we cannot be held responsible for the 
opinions of our contributors and correspondents. The utmost we can do is to keep a 
careful eye upon the literary character of their communications, and to see that they 
do not transcend the limits of fair criticism and lawful inquiry.) 





ON THE AHASUERUS AND ARTAXERXES OF 
EZRA IV. 6, 7. 


I. IT has been commonly supposed that by Ahasuerus wryims and 
Artaxerxes wniinms in Ezra iv. 6,7, are meant Cambyses and Smer- 
dis the Magian. Hence no little difficulty. This has arisen, I think, 
from inattention to Hebrew idiom and style, though the mistake is 
very natural, and the ordinary view at first sight appears to be the 
true one. 

A few remarks are necessary by way of introduction. The order 
of narration in the Hebrew books is very frequently not the order of 
events. The subject-matter, not the chronology, determines the 
order of narration. The purpose of this is to keep different subjects 
distinct, and it is a plan followed by several lucid historians, specially 
by Gibbon. Thus Gen. ii. does not follow Gen. i. chronologically, 
though it does in the order of the narrative. The events related 
in Gen. xxxix., etc., do not follow after the whole of those related 
in Gen. xxxviii.; this last chapter has a distinct subject, viz., the 
account of Joseph, ete. Some parts only of the two narratives are 
contemporaneous. The history of Judah’s marriage and family, once 
begun, is carried through, and so done with. Thus again Deut. x. 8 
does not follow chronologically verses 6,7 of the same chapter, but 
is resumptive ; compare verses 1,8. Indeed it is an old remark of 
the rabbis that chronological order is not observed in the Pentateuch. 

Ezra, in the case above-mentioned, offers, I believe, another 
example. Our division into chapters and verses has in some degree 
helped the prevailing error, not to say that the divisions in the 
Hebrew Bible have done the same thing, they also being without 
any true authority. 

Having begun with the decree of Cyrus, chap.i., for the building 
of the temple, and brought the narrative down to the laying of its 
foundation amidst shouts of joy from the people, chap. i—iii., Ezra 
goes on to describe in chap. iv. the opposition raised to the work at 
that period ; and, once on this topic, he is led to complete the sub- 
ject of the opposition which the Jews met with generally from the 
people of the land and the provincial governors in different reigns 
up to his own time, viz., in those of Cyrus, iv. 1—5; Ahasuerus or 
Xerxes, iv. 6; and Artaxerxes, iv. 7—24*. It is here, viz., iv. 24, 
that our division into chapters and verses misleads, as also our trans- 
lation. 
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The narrative goes on, in the Authorized Version, thus, iv. 24°; 
“ So it ceased unto the second year of the reign of Darius, king of 
Persia. Then the prophets Haggai,” ete. Here so and then are in 
the original ) andy; just as now when and then, iv. 1,2; Gen. xlii. 
1; Exod. ii. 15, are also) and); and just as for and when without 
then we have also ) and 4, iii. 1; iii. 10; Gen. xvii. 1; xxv. 24; xxx. 
1; xlix. 38; 1. 4,11, 15; Exod. ii. 6, 18, 18; and as but when, first 
without then, and afterwards with it, are equally faithful renderings 
in Neh. ii. 19, 20, of the same idiomatic use of the conjunction 4. 
A great number of similar passages might be added, as any one at 
all acquainted with Hebrew knows. If then we only translate iv. 
24> and v. 1 as iv. 1, 2, are translated, we shall see how the narrative 
is here resumed from iv. 5, and how the subject is now a different 
one. 

After a narrative of all the obstacles which the Jews met with 
in rebuilding their temple down to the writer’s own time, another 
now begins which relates the resumption of the work; and this also 
is brought down not only to the dedication in the sixth year of 
Darius, vi. 15, at which period the temple was in one sense finished, 
but to what was afterwards done for its thorough completion, and 
“to beautify it,” vii. 1, 27, in the reign of Artaxerxes and the writer's 
own day.* “ Now when it was being stopped? { or, when it was at a 
stop] during’ the second year of the reign of Darius, the prophets 
Haggai and Zechariah prophesied, ete. Then [i.e., at the same time, 
or, immediately, 2] Zerubbabel,” etc. The second year of Darius 
was the turning-point in the work, and that from which the completion 
issued, so much so that the dedication took place only four years 
afterwards, and therefore it is no wonder that Ezra thus specially 
noted it. 

The above view is confirmed by several particulars. 





“ Although Ezra seems to say in our Authorized Version, vi. 15, that the 
house “was finished” in the sixth year of Darius,” yet in almost the same sen- 
tence we find it added, that “ it was finished” by the commandment of Cyrus and 
Darius and Artaxerxes, vi. 14. The fact is that there are two different verbs 
for this in the original. In ver. 15, we have a conjugation of xx, and the 
meaning strictly is “‘ to make to come forth,” from which it has acquired that of 


“to bring to an end.” In ver. 14 we have one of 5%) from ‘xa “ the whole,” and 
the meaning is “‘ to make complete.” The latter of these verbs, or that used for 
the period including the reign of Artaxerxes, has clearly the stronger sense of 
the two, since the building of a temple or church may be brought to an end for 
a time, and so far as to enable it to Be dedicated and used for Divine worship, 
though it may be far from being completed, and may afterwards receive much 
addition or embellishment. 

» The Chaldee has here, chap. iv. 24, as is very common, the participle with 
the auxiliary verb. 

¢y~. Though the most common sense of this word is “ wntil,” the first in 
Gesen., and according to him the primary one, is “‘ during.” The limit of time 
itself, not the interval up to the limit, is signified in 1 Sam. i. 22. Even when 
it means “ until,” it includes the limit; see Dan. vi. 7; Hos. x. 12. Observe 
also its use in Ezra vi. 18, Authorized Version, “ on the third day of the month 
Adar,” 
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(1.) Ezra anticipates the reign of Artaxerxes much in the same 
manner, though more briefly, vi. 14. 

(2.) He had already brought the subject of the opposition down 
to the reign of Darius, iv. 5, before mentioning Ahasuerus and 
Artaxerxes. Why should he have done this, if by Ahasuerus and 
Artaxerxes he meant Cambyses and Smerdis the Magian, who 
reigned before Darius ? 

(3.) In the letter written against the Jews to Artaxerxes it is 
the building of the city, not the building of the temple, which is 
insisted on. This may, indeed, have been a stroke of policy on the 
part of the adversaries, and, no doubt, was so in part, for there is 
certainly exaggeration in their charge; they even say that the 
Jews had completed4 the walls, and knit the foundations together ; 
nevertheless the assertion is so prominent and positive, that had 
there been no ground for it whatever it might have been turned 
against them. 

(4.) Daniel adopts the same method of order by subject-matter, 
in lieu of order by time, in his visions. Thus he brings the vision 
of the image down to the kingdom of Christ, and then returns to the 
First Empire, and goes over the same ground under a different 
aspect, till he brings the view of the four empires, as persecuting 
powers, down to the same point as in the image. He uses a similar 
method in the visions of the ram and the he-goat, and also in the 
final vision concerning the fortunes of the Jewish people. 

(5.) In the Book of Revelation we find exactly the same plan 
pursued over and over again, and this sometimes without any clear 
indications that the subject is carried back to some antecedent point 
of time, such as we have in Daniel. 

Thus it appears that by Ahasuerus and Artaxerxes Ezra may 
well have meant Xerxes and Artaxerxes Longimanus, not Cam- 
byses and Smerdis the Magian : and there is nothing to surprise us 
in the fact, that renewed opposition to the Jews and their work of 
restoration generally was attempted even in the early part of the 
reign of Artaxerxes, though the mind of that king was in time 
favourably impressed towards them. In fact, it is just what might 
be expected at the beginning of a new reign: comp. Acts xxiv. 27 ; 
xxv. 2. We know, also, from the Book of Nehemiah, that the oppo- 
sition did not cease even after Artaxerxes’ decrees. 

II. The testimony of Josephus, who distinctly attributes to Cam- 
byses (Antig., xi., 2) the decree recorded in the fourth chapter of 
Ezra, will naturally appear, at first sight, a serious objection to the 
view taken above ; but, on close examination, it will be found that his 
authority in this case, and generally as regards times long antecedent 
to his own, is of very little value. 

(1.) His works, as we know, date only from the latter half of the 





4%, Anthorized Version, “set up,” which is not the meaning. The 
margin accordingly gives “ finished.” . 
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first century of the Christian era. The Books of Ezra, Nehemiah, 
and Esther, on the contrary, had been in existence several centuries 
before him, had been translated by the LXX., and were counted 
among the Sacred Books of the Jews. The two former of them, at 
least, profess to have been written, and all bear evidence of having 
been written, contemporaneously, or nearly so, with a great part of 
the events which they narrate. 

(2.) Josephus distinctly states that he drew the materials for his 
Antiquities from the Sacred Books of his nation, of which, as has 
been said, those of Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther formed a part. 
Preface to Antiq., ii., 1°: “The present work will contain all our 
antiquities and the constitution of our government, as interpreted 
out of the Hebrew Scriptures.” Ibid: “ As I proceed I shall accu- 
rately describe what is contained in our records, in the order of time 
that belongs to them ; for I have already promised to do so throughout 
this undertaking, and this without adding anything to what is therein 
contained, or taking away anything from them.”  Antiq., iil., Vv. 2: 
“T am under necessity of relating this history” [the transactions 
at Sinai] “as I find it in the Sacred Books;” x. 10: [speaking of 
the times of Daniel], “ Let no one blame me for writing down every- 
thing of this nature, as I find it in our ancient books; for, as to 
that matter, I have plainly assured those that think me defective in 
any such point, or complain of this history, that I intended to do no 
more than translate the Hebrew books into the Greek language, and 
promised to explain those facts, without adding anything to them of 
my own, or taking anything away from them.” 

(3.) Notwithstanding this Josephus has added to and taken from 
what the Jewish Scriptures say, in instances too numerous to relate 
Sully. A few examples will suffice to shew this. Again and again 
he concocts long speeches, and puts them into the mouth, ex. gr., of 
God, of Noah, of Abraham, of Jacob, of Moses, ete. Such a prac- 
tice was indeed common to historians at that time; but the profes- 
sions of Josephus, and the subjects he had to deal with, should 
have prevented him from adopting it. He says that before the Fall, 
“all living creatures had one language ;” that after it the serpent was 
deprived both of speech and feet (1. 1,4); that Abraham’s reason 
for going down into Egypt was not merely the famine, but that he 
wished to “become an auditor of the Egyptian priests, and to know 
what they said concerning the gods, designing either to follow them, 
if they had better notions than he, or to convert them into a better 
way, if his own notions proved the truest” (i. 8, 1); that when there 
“he taught the Egyptians arithmetic and astronomy ” (i. 8, 2); that 
when to deliver Lot, he followed and fell on the Assyrians, some of 
them were drunk (i. 10, 1); that Jacob was drunk when Leah was 
imposed on him (i. 19, 7). The birth of Jacob and Esau is made to 
happen after the death of Abraham (i. 18,1). He has many stories 
about Moses, evidently without any historical authority, and mere 


€ Whiston’s translation is used in all the ensuing extracts. 
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fables, e. g., that an Egyptian scribe foretold to the king that a child 
would be born about the time that Moses was, who would bring 
Egypt low, raise Israel, excel all men in virtue, ete. (i. 9, 2); that 
God gave Moses, when he was but three years old, such tallness as 
was wonderful (i. 9, 6); that when still a child he threw the king of 
Egypt’s crown down, and trod upon it (i. 9, 7). Then we have a war 
with the Ethiopians, and Moses as commander-in-chief of the Egyptian 
forces ; the envy of the king at his military success, and this assigned 
as the cause of his flight from Egypt (i. 10,11). Pharaoh’s per- 
mission for the men to depart is made to’ happen after the plague of 
lice, instead of after that of the locusts (ii. 14,3). When the waters 
were healed at Marah it was, Josephus says, through Moses com- 
manding the strong men in the army to draw out the greater part of 
the water, “So they laboured at it till the water was so agitated and 
purged as to be fit to drink” (iii. 1,2). We have astrange account of 
the descent of the manna, and of its sticking to Moses’s hands (iii. 1, 
6). Our historian tells us that the mountain of Sinai “ cannot be 
looked at without pain to the eyes” (iii. 5, 1); that Moses left it to 
God to be present at his sacrifices when He pleased, and when He 
pleased to be absent (iii. 8, 6); that the oracle of the Urim and 
Thummim left off shinng 200 years before he, Josphus, wrote, in 
plain contradiction to the Scriptures (iii. 8,9). He interprets the 
passage (Ex. xxii. 28) about not speaking evil of the judges, there 
called gods, thus, “ Let no one blaspheme those gods which other 
cities call such”’ (iv. 8, 10); says that Moses told the people that an 
aristocracy is the best form of government (iii. 8,17) ; that Moses did 
not die, “that he wrote so in the Holy Books, lest the people should 
venture to say that because of his extraordinary virtue he went to 
God” (iv. 8, 48). These are but a few specimens, but quite enough. 

(4.) Josephus not only makes unauthorized additions, but he sup- 
presses, e.g., he says nothing of Moses killing the Egyptian, ii. 2; nor 
a word about the golden calf, the sin of Aaron, and the breaking of 
the first tables, iii. 5. 

(5.) Thus Josephus is not an accurate or trustworthy historian, 
when relating times much anterior to his own. He had evidently no 
critical knowledge. He had no access to the Persian archives,* nor 
was he a man of close and painstaking research. He is rhetorical 
and artificial ; and his writings afford a striking contrast to the sim- 





« As to what he says, Antiq., xiv., 10,1, it appears from the passage itself to 
refer to public decrees, and it will be seen, I think, by what will presently be 
clearly shewn of the sources from which Josephus drew, that he had no more in 
view in speaking thus of the Persians, than what is recorded in the Scriptures 
and the Book of Esdras. Here however is the passage: ‘“‘ Many will not believe 
what hath been written about us by the Persians and Macedonians, because 
those writings are not everywhere to be met with, nor do lie in public places, 
but among us ourselves, and certain other barbarous nations, while there is no 
contradiction to be made against the decrees of the Romans, for they are laid up 
in the public places of the cities, and are extant still in the capital, and engraven 
upon pillars of brass.” He then proceeds to give several decrees of the Roman 
senate, Julius Caesar, etc., which had reference to the Jews. 
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5 er brevity, and circumstantiality of the books of Ezra and Ne- 
emiah. 

(6.) Joseph chiefly made use of the LXX. translation and the Apo- 
eryphal Books, not of the Hebrew original. Though he no doubt 
knew the latter, and in some few instances follows it rather than the 
LXX., and insome differs from both, yet it can be clearly shewn that 
in general he drew from the Greek translation and the Apocryphal 
Books. This will be made plain by the following examples :— 

(i.) He adds 100 years to the ages of Adam, Seth, Enos, Cainan, 
Mahaleel, Enoch, at the birth of their elder sons, as the LX X. does; 
though in the case of Methuselah and Lamech, where the difference 
is less, he follows the Hebrew. 

(ii.) He makes the flood begin on the 27th day of the second 
month, as the LXX., not on the 17th, as the Hebrew.’ Gen. vii. 2. 

(iii.) No one can read the account in Josephus of the letter said 
by him to have been written by Cambyses, xi., 2, 1, and not see (1st) 
that it was taken by him from the Apocryphal Third Book of Esdras 
not from the Hebrew of Ezra iv.; and (2nd) that this latter was the 
original of both; although Josephus attributes the letter to Cam- 
byses, while the Book of Esdras attributes it to Artaxerxes. 

(iv.) This is followed both in Josephus, xi. 3, and in the Third 
Book of Esdras, by the account of Zerubbabel being superior to the 
rest in the solution of the questions proposed by Darius, of which 
there is nothing in Ezra and the Hebrew. 

(v.) He makes the temple to be finished on the 23rd day of the 
month Adar, not on the 3rd, as the Hebrew of Ezra and even the 
LXX. In this again he follows the Third Book of Esdras. 

(vi.) But in Ezra iii. we have a very curious example, and one 
closely connected with our present subject, and the authority of 
Josephus in respect to it. 

It may be well to give the account in full from Josephus, and 
from our Authorized Version :— 

Antiq., xi., 4,2: “In the second year of their coming to Jerusa- 
lem, as the Jews were there in the second month, the building of the 
temple went on apace (cvveixero, ‘was set to at’); and when they 
had laid its foundations on the first day of the second of that second 
year, they set zpooryodpmevor, as overseers of the work, such Levites 
as were full twenty years old; and Jeshua and his sons and brethren, 
and Cadmiel the brother of Judas, the son of Aminadab, with his 
sons; and the temple, by the great diligence of those that had the 
care of it, was finished, éAaBe zé\ov, sooner than any one would have 
expected. And when the temple was finished, dvaptio@év70s, the 
priests, adorned with their accustomed garments, stood dvaotavtes, 
with their trumpets, while the Levites stood and sung hymns to 





/ He adopts the foolish story of the angel’s union with women; and here, 
while some copies of the LXX. have the “sons of God,” others have “ the 
angels,” which reading Grabe considers the more probable of the two. 

* So called in the sixth Article of the Church of England, otherwise Es- 
dras a’. 
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God, according as David first of all appointed them to bless God. 
Now the priests and Levites, and the elder part of the families, 
recollecting with themselves how much greater and more sumptuous 
the old temple had been, seeing that now made, how much inferior it 
was, on account of their poverty, to that which had been built of old, 
considered with themselves how much their happy state was sunk 
below what it had been of old, as well as their temple. Hereupon, 
they were disconsolate and not able to contain their grief, and pro- 
ceeded so far as to lament and shed tears on these accounts; but the 
people in general were contented with their present conditions, and 
because they were allowed to build them a temple, they desired no 
more, and neither regarded, nor remembered, nor indeed at all tor- 
mented themselves with the comparison of that and the former tem- 
ple, as if this were below their expectations ; but the wailing of the 
old men and of the priests, on account of the deficiency of this temple, 
in their opinion, if compared with that which had been demolished, 
overcame the sounds of the trumpets and the rejoicing of the people.” 

There can be no doubt that Josephus meant this of the same trans- 
actions as those related in Ezra iii. 8—13: “ Now in the second year 
of their coming unto the house of God at Jerusalem, in the second 
month, began Zerubbabel, the son of Shealtiel, and Jeshua, the son of 
Jozadak, and the remnant of their brethren, the priests and the 
Levites, and all they that were come out of the captivity unto 
Jerusalem ; and appointed the Levites, from twenty years old and 
upward, to set forward the work of the house of the Lorp. Then 
stood Jeshua with his sons and his brethren, Kadmiel and his sons, 
the sons of Judah, together, to set forward the workmen in the 
house of God; the sons of Henadad with their sons and their 
brethren the Levites. And when the builders laid the foundation 
of the temple of the Lor», they set the priests in their apparel with 
trumpets, and the Levites, the sons of Asaph, with cymbals, to 
praise the Lorp, after the ordinance of David, king of Israel. And 
they sang together by course in praising and giving thanks unto the 
Lorp; because he is good, for His mercy endureth for ever toward 
Israel. And all the people shouted with a great shout, when they 
praised the Lorp, because the foundation of the house of the Lorp 
was laid. But many of the priests and Levites, and chief of the 
fathers, who were ancient men, that had seen the first house, when 
the foundation of this house was laid before their eyes, wept with a 
loud voice ; and many shouted aloud for joy : so that the people could 
not discern the noise of the shout of joy from the noise of the weep- 
ing of the people; for the people shouted with a loud shout, and the 
noise was heard afar off.’ But Josephus took his account from the 
LXX. version of Ezra, and from the Apocryphal Third Book of 
Esdras, not from the Hebrew. 

(a) This appears first in a trivial matter and an incidental way 
from his having followed their translation in ver. 10. He does not 
indeed copy their bald expressions, but relates the events in more 
elegant and rhetorical language. Nevertheless he copies their 
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mistake. In ver. 8 the LXX. have rightly rendered the Hebrew 
vor (hiphil of my), “they se¢ the Levites,” ¢orycav trois Aevitas, 
where the verb is in the first aorist, and transitive. But in ver. 10 
they have translated the same Hebrew verb, in the same conjuga- 
tion, “the priests stood,” éo7ycav of épets, where the verb is in the 
second aorist, and intransitive, and this is followed in the Third 
Book of Esdras. It should be, “they se¢ the priests,” as in our 
Authorized Version. Josephus has copied the mistake, though 
slightly varying the word dvaoravtes. This indeed isa trifle. (6) But 
this is not all. There is an expression in the Hebrew of ver. 10, 
which might be thought at first sight ambiguous, but which is far 
from being so in reality. A little common sense, not to say a know- 
ledge of the Hebrew idiom, soon clears away the ambiguity. The 
LXX., by inserting the word «ai, “and,” have got rid of the am- 
biguity indeed, but in a wrong sense; and this, 1 cannot but think, 
helped to mislead Josephus, and to make him finish the building of 
the temple at this time, and throw these transactions, which were 
clearly, according to Ezra, in the reign of Cyrus, and had reference 
only to the laying of the foundations, into that of Darius, in which 
latter, as is well known, the temple was built. I have said helped, 
for the same confusion is found in the Third Book of Esdras, which 
Josephus undoubtedly used, as has been shewn. 

In verses 11, 12, we have in the Authorized Version, “ And all 
the people shouted with a great shout, when they praised the Lorp, 
because the foundation of the house of the Lorp was laid. But 
many of the priests and Levites, and chief of the fathers, [who 
were] ancient men, that had seen the first house, when the founda- 
tion of this house was laid before their eyes, wept with a loud voice, 
and many shouted aloud for joy.” The Hebrew of the words in 
italics is:—Dry7a M27 mH Noa Pex MTN w) we, literally, “who had 
seen the first house when it was being founded this house before 
their eyes.” In the infinitive, with the suffix pronoun ‘ro, “ when 
it was being founded,” the pronoun “ it” seems at first sight to refer 
to the nearest antecedent, “the first house,’ but common sense tells 
us that it cannot do so, for none of those who were present when 
the second temple was being founded in the reign of Cyrus could 
have been living when the first was being founded in the reign of 
Solomon. The pronoun refers to the somewhat more remote antece- 
dent occurring at the end of the eleventh verse, “the house of the 
Lorp,” i.e., the second house,—to that in fact which forms the 
main subject of the whole narrative. Numerous examples might be 
adduced of the similar reference of a pronoun, not to the ultimate 
antecedent, but to the penultimate, especially when that contains 
the principal subject of the narrative.” 

But not only so; a delicacy of Hebrew idiom decides the matter 
in the same sense. The pronoun m is not unfrequently emphatic, as 








k See several examples in Elliott’s Zor. Apoc., vol. ii., p. 484, fifth edition, 
under the passage, Rev. xi. 15. 
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Gesenius has remarked; he might have said emphatic and expli- 
cative. Thus Psalm civ. 25, “O Lorp, how manifold are thy 
works. In wisdom hast thou made them all. This great sea, for 
instance, ox m, (80) great and wide, wherein,” etc. Psalm Ixviii. 8, 
“The earth shook, the heavens also dropped, at the presence of 
God, even Sinai, »yp m [literally, ¢his Sinai], at the presence of God, 
the God of Israel.” Compare Judges v. 5. There is no doubt, 
therefore, that our Authorized Version has given the right sense, 
viz., “many of those who were old men, who had seen the first 
house, when this house was being founded before their eyes, wept,” 
etc. Several of them were probably very old. It was upwards of a 
half century since their temple had been burnt, their city destroyed, 
and they themselves had been in captivity. Their tears were not 
improbably tears of joy at the fulfilment of their long-cherished 
wishes and prayers, and at the marvellous fulfilment of the word of 
God by the prophet Isaiah (xliv. 28—xlv. 6), “ That saith of Cyrus, 
He is my shepherd, and shall perform all my pleasure, even saying 
to Jerusalem, Thou shalt be built, and to the temple, Thy founda- 
tions shall be laid.” It will be observed that nothing is really said 
in the Hebrew text of Ezra about any comparison between the first 
and second temples, nor of the inferiority of the latter. This sup- 
position has, not improbably, arisen from an erroneous view of the 
whole matter; for the second temple was not then built, but its first 
foundations only were being laid. 

The LXX., by the insertion of «ai, “ and,” have quite altered the 
complexion of the passage, and their atrod, “of it,’ can refer to 
nothing but the first temple. Josephus was probably misled by using 
their version in this case, and the Apocryphal Third Book of Esdras ; 
and thus he represents the building as finished at this time, though 
afterwards he goes on to describe its being built at a subsequent 
period, xi. 4,7. To do this he has been obliged to throw the trans- 
actions related in Ezra iii., which really took place in the reign of 
Cyrus, into that of Darius, and has thus made a surprising confusion, 
such, indeed, as exists in the Third Book of Esdras.‘ 

But here is the LXX. translation of Ezra. Kai was 6 aos connaiwe 
puri peyady aivety 7H Kupup éxi tH Ocuedusoee tod oikov Kupiov" Kai 
mo\\ol ad THY iepéwv Kai THY Aevitwy Kai dpxovtas tHv TaTptoY of 
mpeaBvdtepor ot eidosav TOV ofKov Tov mpwtov ev OcuedwWoe adtov, KAI 
todTov Tov otkov ev OPOadmots adTwY EKNaLOV, K.T.r. 

If any doubt could yet remain as to whether Josephus meant to 
speak of the same events as those narrated in Ezra iii., we have only 
to compare the account of what precedes and follows in his narrative 
and in Ezra: e.g., 1st. What precedes, viz., the building of the altar, 





‘ And yet in his work against Apion he writes thus: ‘“‘ These accounts agree 
with the true histories in our books; for in them it is written that Nebuchad- 
nezzar, in the eighteenth year of his reign, laid our temple desolate, and so it 
lay in that state of obscurity for fifty years; but that in the second year of the 
reign of Cyrus its foundations were laid, and it was finished again in the second 
year of Darius.” 
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iii. 2; the feast of tabernacles, iii. 4; the oblations, ete., ill. 4—6; 
the money paid for cedars from Lebanon, ete., iii. 7. 2nd. What 
follows, viz., the enemies of the Jews wanting to come and build with 
them, ete. All this is the same, and in the same order, in the 
Scriptures and in Josephus; only he makes it take place under 
Darius, whereas the Scriptures distinctly place it in the reign of 
Cyrus. Josephus accordingly leaps from Ezra iv. 1 to Ezra v., and 
the letter of the provincial governors to Darius, the carrying on of 
the building in the meanwhile under Haggai and Zechariah, Darius’s 
favourable answer, and the governors’ forwarding the work (though 
he had before said that the building was finished), and “so the 
structure of the temple was with great diligence brought to a con- 
clusion by the prophecies of Haggai and Zechariah, and by the 
injunctions of Cyrus and Darius,” xi. 4, 7. He continues thus: 
“ Now the temple was built in “ seven years, and in the ninth year of 
the reign of Darius, on the 23rd day of the twelfth month, which is 
by us called Adar,” ete. This account is manifestly from Ezra vi. 15, 
originally, though, as has been said, both the Hebrew and the LXX. 
here have the 8rd day of the month Adar, but the Book of Esdras 
the 23rd, and our present copies of the LXX. the sixth year of 
Darius, as the Hebrew, the LXX., and Esdras, not the ninth. The 
mistake of the ninth for the sixth is not difficult, perhaps, to account 
for by error of transcription in Greek, though not in Hebrew, since 
EKTON and ENATON differ very slightly, whereas in Hebrew such a 
mistake could not easily arise from a clerical error of wen for »w. 
Josephus’s copy may have contained ENATON, and to suppose that 
the temple was seven years in building was not an unnatural fancy 
for a Jew. 

(7.) Thus we have seen not only that Josephus chiefly drew from 
the LXX., and the Apocryphal Third Book of Esdras, but how this 
led him into error. We shall not have cause to wonder, therefore, at 
the confusion in his report, at second hand, of what is related in the 
Scriptures, as having occurred during the reigns of the Persian 
kings. 

"The narrative of events which occurred to the Jews under these 
kings is found in the following sequence in the Hebrew, and in the 
LXX. respectively. 

In the order in which the several books of the Scriptures stand 
in the Hebrew, Esther, it is true, precedes Ezra and Nehemiah ; but 
the LXX. make the king who reigned i in the days of Esther to be 
Artaxerxes. In this J osephus follows them, and he distinctly makes 
this king the successor of Xerxes, and therefore understand him to 
be the Artaxerxes of history, called Longimanus. xi. 6, 1., “ After 
the death of Xerxes, the kingdom came to be transferred to his 
son Cyrus, whom the Greeks call Artaxerxes. When this man 
had obtained the government over the Persians, the whole nation of 
the Jews, with their wives and children, were in danger of perish- 
ing.” He thus relates the history of Esther. We may, therefore, 
place the Apra€epEns of the LXX. at the end of the list, thus :— 
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HEB. AY. LXX. 
Ezra i. 1. wy Cyrus Kupos. 
— iv. 6. wiyore Ahasuerus Agcounpos. 
es Neon Artaxerxes sie Ap@acac0a. 
| — iv. 24. ayy Darius Aapeuos. 
Neh. ~ } NAGUTTTI Artaxerxes Ap0acacba. 
Esther i, 1. WHOM Ahasuerus Aptateptns. 




















Let the reader keep his eye on the column of the LXX., as above. 
Here Cyrus, Darius, Artaxerxes stand in their true relative places 
as regards each other. Between Darius and Artaxerxes we find 
Ap@acao0a, a different name from Aptag€epEys. But between Darius 
and Artaxerxes lived and reigned, as is well known, Xerxes. There- 
fore it was, not improbably, concluded hastily that the Ap@acac@a 
of Ezra and Nehemiah, according to the LX X., must be Xerxes, and 
so Josephus makes him, and speaks of the twenty-fifth, and even of 
the twenty-eighth year of his reign, though according to all other 
history, the reign of Xerxes did not exceed twenty years. 

Again, between Cyrus and Darius we find firstly, Accounpos ; 
and secondly, Ap@acaca. This was no doubt a difficulty then, as it 
has been to the moderns. But between Cyrus and Darius there reigned 
only Cambyses, and for a brief period the Magian usurper Smerdis, 
who needed not, it was probably supposed, to be much accounted of. 
Cambyses occupies the chief place during this interval in history, 
and in the LXX. of Ezra, Ap@acac0a; and so Josephus attributes 
what is there said of the latter to Cambyses; or what is yet more 
probable, he followed, as we have seen that he so often did, the 
Apocryphal Book of Esdras, which speaks but of one king who 
offered interruption during the interval, and issued the decree. The 
Book of Esdras calls this king, it is true, Artaxerxes, but the LXX. 
of Ezra had called him Arthasastha, and so it was concluded that 
he could be none other than Cambyses, whereas the moderns, on 
the contrary, here make Acsovnpos, to whom the decree is not 
attributed, Cambyses, and Ap@acac0a, to whom it is attributed, 
Smerdis. 

It is now universally allowed, I believe, that the vine, Aha- 
suerus of Esther, called by the LXX., as we have seen, Artaxerxes, 
was Xerxes. 

There are other curious little internal evidences of the inaccuracy 
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of Josephus in his account of the laying of the foundations of the 
temple which betray the rhetorician and the copyist, but which it 
would not be worth while to point out, except as a foil to the simple 
truthfulness of the original Hebrew record. xi. 4, 3, “ But when 
the Samaritans, who were still enemies to the tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin, heard the sound of the trumpets, they came running to- 
gether, and desired to know what was the occasion of this tumult ; 
and when they perceived that it was from the Jews who had been 
carried captive to Babylon, and were rebuilding the temple, they 
came to Zerubbabel and to Jeshua, and to the heads of families, and 
desired that they would give them leave to build the temple with 
them, ete., for they said, We worship their God, ete., and this ever 
since Shalmanezer, the king of Assyria, transplanted us out of 
Cuthan and Media to this place.” Where were these Samaritans 
living? Not in Samaria, for they could not have heard the sound 
of the trumpets there. It must of course, according to this narra- 
tive, have been in Jerusalem, or its immediate neighbourhood. But 
if so, they could not but have known of the preparations which had 
been for some time making for the laying of the foundation, and 
could not well have been ignorant of the ceremony which was going 
on. The fact is, that Josephus here again followed the Third Book 
of Esdras, and in both the simplicity of truth which characterizes 
the original narrative, and which may be seen faithfully transferred 
to our Authorized Version, is here entirely lost. See Ezra iv. 1, 2, 
and comp. Neh. iv. 1,2. Josephus, again, is so taken up with the 
comparison of the two temples, and the supposed inferiority of the 
second at a time when it was not yet built, that in a passage imme- 
diately preceding the last extract, he gives a rhetorical colouring to 
the facts which the original does not warrant, and of which there is 
no trace even in the LXX. He tells us that “the wailing of the 
old men and of the priests on account of the deficiency of this 
temple in their opinion, if compared with that which had been 
demolished, overcame the sound of the trumpets and the rejoicing of 
the people.” The original merely says that “the people could not 
discern the noise of the shout of joy from the noise of the weep- 
ing.” Here again Josephus has blindly and exactly followed the 
apocryphal record of Esdras. 

Ill. In conclusion, it will be seen, in the view here maintained, 
that the books of Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther in the Hebrew are 
consistent in the use of names for the Persian kings; that wy» always 
means Cyrus, dyn Darius, winging [Authorized Version, Ahasuerus/] 
Xerxes, and xmvenms Artaxerxes, the Artaxerxes Longimanus of 
history. Although the same name may have been borne by more 
than one king in Persia, as in other countries, yet there, as else- 
where, there was usually some way of distinguishing them. And, 
certainly, it is not likely that wrymy should be the name both of 





J A Median Ahasuerus is mentioned in Dan. ix. 1, the father of Darius the 
Mede, and supposed to be Cyaxares. 
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Cambyses and Xerxes, and xnvwnmy that of Smerdis the Magian 
usurper, and Artaxerxes the son and successor of Xerxes. Most 
people will be slow, I suppose, to believe this, unless it should 
receive support from modern research in cuneiform inscriptions or 
other authentic monuments of antiquity. 

Nice. : Epwarp Brey. 





“MAN’S RESPONSIBILITY FOR HIS MENTAL BIAS.” 


How far is a man answerable for his mental bias? All men, con- 
fessedly, are not alike in their mental constitution any more than in 
their moral and physical constitutions. For, take any two men 
anywhere, both of average ability, and the tastes, inclinations, desires, 
tendencies of the one shall not, as a rule, be in anything like thorough 
harmony with those of the other. There will, most probably, not 
only be an expressed contrariety of opinion, but, what is far more 
important, a radical difference of disposition, the consequence of 
which will necessarily be that each of the two men will come to his 
own peculiar conclusions upon every given subject. And not only 
so, but, moreover, each of the two men will value any particular line 
of enquiry, or not,—just as he takes pleasure in its investigation, or 
not. The one will, perhaps, passionately devote himself to some one 
or more of the branches of science, for its own sake; the other will 
perhaps sneer at all science as practically worthless, because he sees 
not how it will bring him any present or future gain or advantage. 
The one will perhaps devote himself to historical or antiquarian 
researches, satisfied if his labours result in clearing up for posterity 
a disputed point, or a hitherto meaningless inscription; the other 
will perhaps turn from both, as equally dry and equally uninterest- 
ing, caring nothing for such things as regards himself, much less as 
regards posterity. Now the secret of all this marked difference of 
disposition between these two men is traceable to the spirit which 
respectively animates them. For, whereas the one will patiently 
investigate everything before he ventures to come to any definite 
opinion, will look at the subject under consideration in all its bear- 
ings, sift all evidence, impartially listen to both sides, spare no pains 
and no labour to arrive at the truth on any and every given subject ; 
the other will be content to go through the world with no definite 
opinions at all; endorsing this man’s views or that man’s views, just 
as the whim, or caprice, or requirements of the hour seem to demand ; 
satisfied if he can (by being all things to all men) be received as a 
friend (in the worldly sense of that word) everywhere, and by every 
one. I repeat then, how far is each of these two men answerable for 
his mental bias? It will perhaps be said that the accidents of birth, 
education, bringing up, profession, friends, the society into which 
they are respectively first intimately thrown, must be taken into 
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account in replying. Let it be so; let all these allowances be made 
in either case; and then, when this has been done, remembering that 
the men are of equal average ability, how far is each answerable for 
his own state of mind ? 

We assert that each is thoroughly answerable, not, be it remarked, 
so much for his attainments or for his opportunities (for they con- 
fessedly depend, in a great measure, upon accidental circumstances), 
as for the spirit, or tone, or bias of his mind. And the reason why 
we assert this is, that there is a fearful power inherent in each of 
these two men, of making himself just what he pleases, either of a 
wise or of a scornful spirit; that it was, at the first, in the power of 
each, in proportion to the talents confided to him, to stir up the gift 
that was in him; or to refuse altogether to trade with his talents, 
even though ¢en talents, and to go instead and bury them into 
frivolity, and dissipation, and utter worldliness. 

Now let us advance the argument one step further, and see how 
far it holds true in a spiritual point of view. If there is a marked 
difference between men intellectually, certainly there is an equally 
marked difference between men spiritually. This is manifest to all, 
hardly needing any proof. For every man’s intimate circle of 
acquaintance supplies it over and over again. 

For some there are to whom all things are clear, whose “ spiritual 
understanding” is so increased through heavenly grace imparted, 
and afterwards cherished, that to them every parable, every hard 
saying of Holy Writ, seems to unfold and declare its hidden meaning. 
Whereas there are others to whom nothing seems clear; whose 
“spiritual understanding” is so weak and clouded that (not only 
have they not increased in heavenly knowledge, but) they seem in 
imminent danger of letting slip, one by one, even those poor confused 
notions of God’s truth, the lingering reminiscences of their childhood’s 
teachings, which amidst a sensual and careless life they have yet in 
their remembrance. 

Now how far is a man answerable for this his spiritual state of 
mind ? 

We assert again he is thoroughly answerable, that it rests with 
each man alone, whether he will be numbered with wise men or 
with scorners. For, let us not mistake or ignore the laws which 
govern man’s spiritual development. ‘True, the Spirit of the High- 
est can alone make a man “ wise unto salvation.” True, He alone 
can reveal to a man “the things” of the heavenly kingdom. But, 
then, God’s Spirit acts only upon willing agents. He does not 
force men to be wise against their own will; he does not com- 
pel a man to yield assent to that which (knowing it to be a part 
of God’s revealed truth) he wilfully persists in rejecting. For there 
is a fearful power inherent in every man to be, or not (as he pleases), 
an earnest, faithful, believing worker, together with God’s Spirit 
working in him. So that the conclusion to which we are compelled 
to come, in answering the question with which we started, How far 
is a man answerable for his mental bias? is, that he is thoroughly 
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answerable in every way and in every sense, morally, mentally, intel- 
lectually, spiritually. 

This being so, let us see how the argument bears upon the intel- 
lectual problem of the present day, viz., the relations of science 
and revelation. By science I mean (using the word conventionally) 
every possible branch of earthly knowledge ; all that wisdom which a 
a@ man can acquire by the diligent exercise of those faculties with 
which God has endowed him. By revelation I mean that heavenly 
knowledge which God has so graciously made known to us in His 
Holy Word in the Old Testament and in the New Testament; all 
that wisdom which a man cannot of himself, however wise, acquire, 
or by himself, however diligent, attain unto. 

1. That both these sources of wisdom were equally designed to 
subserve man’s highest, most lasting good, we assume from the 
existence of that ardent desire for knowledge, for its own sake, which 
is part of man’s nature. 

2. That both these sources were designed mutually to illustrate 
and to confirm each other, we assume from the fact of both proceed- 
ing alike from the same God of truth and wisdom. For it were 
unphilosophical, not to say blasphemous, to suppose that when God 
has seen fit to reveal Himself to man, partly in the book of nature, 
partly in the book of Revelation, there can be any real contradiction 
of the one by the other. 

3. And that both these sources were equally designed to have the 
same practical effect in humbling man to the dust by the considera- 
tion of his own individual insignificance, and by stirring up in him 
feelings of reverence and of awe towards the Creator and Preserver 
of all things, we assume from the surpassing grandeur of God’s 
revelation of Himself in nature, and from the majestic love and com- 
passion of God’s revelation of Himself in Christ Jesus. 

That these assumptions are fair and reasonable is surely evident 
from one consideration alone. All the pretended revelations of the 
heathen world are a strange medley of various operations of nature, 
as administered each by its own presiding deity, under the superin- 
tending control and guidance of one great Father alike of gods and 
men. The Greek and Roman mythologies, the systems of the 


Hindoos and of other eastern Pagan nations, the absurd fables of 


our own northern forefathers, all are full of the deification of nature, 
as well as of One, under divers names, to whom all things in heaven 
and on earth were regarded by them as subject. And if thus the 
book of nature alone could lead these heathen men thus to “seck 
after God,” if hapky they might feel after Him, and find Him: 
surely that same book of nature is intended to be, may well be studied 
by us, as the supplement to that other, and better, and more perfect 
revelation, which it is our privilege and our fearful responsibility, as 
Christian men, to possess. 

Yet say some (who ought to know better) that these two sources 


of wisdom—the one earthly, the other heavenly—are incapable of 


being harmonized: and so the result is, that whilst some discard 
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revelation altogether, or explain away many of its leading facts, 
others look upon science with suspicion, and will hardly tolerate 
those who plead for its recognition as the earthly supplement to 
things Divine. 

Now, surely, it is both mischievous and false thus to place in 
direct opposition the discoveries of science, and the declarations of 
Holy Writ. Mischievous, because it is sure to turn men either into 
bigots or into sceptics : false, because the history of the past teaches 
us, that though again and again the reading of the book of nature 
has for awhile appeared to contradict the Divine word, yet, in the 
end, all such conflicts have invariably ended in the triumphant 
vindication of Holy Writ; its apparent discrepancies with the book 
of nature being proved to be but the result of too hasty conclu- 
sions, which have vanished, as they ever will vanish, before a wider 
induction and a more patient investigation. 

The error then is man’s, in his reading of the book of nature, 
not the inspired writer’s, in his record of infallible truth. Had men 
come with teachable hearts, and humble spirits, and impartial minds, 
to the sacred oracles ; had they but felt in the words of the great mo- 
ralist (Bishop Butler), the “obligation of searching Scripture in order 
to see what tlie scheme of revelation really is, instead of determining 
beforehand from reason what the scheme of it must be,” we should not 
now be called upon to defend the verities of revelation against the 
insidious attacks of those who have been led away captives by a vain 
philosophy. For it would have been readily admitted by all alike, 
that though revelation does not profess to teach science, it never 
contradicts or even misrepresents any one of its facts. We say this 
advisedly after long, and calm, and careful consideration ; for it is a 
grievous error to regard the language which Scripture uses when 
speaking of any of the phenomena of nature, as adapted to the narrow 
ideas of the early ages of the world. The language of Scripture does 
nowhere thus stoop to the errors, and prejudices, and ignorance of 
men. Everywhere, when touching upon the phenomena of nature, 
does it speak in the language of every-day life, in that very language 
which the most scientific men of the present day employ when allud- 
ing to the facts of science in ordinary intercourse. 

The complaint, then, which is now so often urged by many, not 
merely that the scriptural account of physical phenomena is imper- 
fect, but moreover that wrong notions respecting them are therein 
taught, arises from that “ smattering of philosophy ” which, to use 
the words of Lord Bacon, the great factor of inductive teaching, 
“leads on to Atheism,” whereas a thorough acquaintance with it 
brings (a man) back again “to religion.” For to quote the words 
of one‘ of the greatest of living philosophers, “The character of the 
true philosopher is to hope all things not impossible, and to believe 
all things not unreasonable.” 

And surely there is nothing in ifse/f feu .scremene or unreasonable 
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which we are called upon in Scripture to believe. For it must be 
remembered that the phenomena of nature can always be set before 
us (as it were) in ¢wo languages, either in the exact language of 
science, or in the language of appearances, i.e., in that language in 
which ordinary men, unversed in scientific terms, would seek to 
describe what they have seen. Both are equally real, both equally 
true. The latter, the language of appearances, 7.¢., the language of 
the sense as opposed to the language of theory, is that which is mva- 
riably employed in Scripture. And the condescension to the infirmi- 
ties of the great majority of men thus manifestly displayed, instead 
of begetting in any of the wiser amongst us a scornful scepticism, 
should rather lead us in all lowly reverence and in all real humility 
to ask, with the son of Sirach, “To whom hath the root of wisdom 
been revealed, or who hath known her wise counsels? There is one 
wise and greatly to be feared, the Lord sitting upon His throne.” 
Nice. E. J. M. 





ON THE MEANING OF 1 TIM. II. 15; 1 TIM. VI. 2; 
2 TIM. III. 8; AND 2 TIM. IV. 17. 


1 Tim. ii. 18—-15. ’Adau yap mpiitos érddoOy, cita Eva. Kai Adan 
ovK HratnOn’ 7 é yur) drarnVeioa, ev mapaBace yeyove. TYwOnoera be 
du ths texvoyovias, éav petvwow év mioter Kai dyary Kai ayaomp pera 
swhpostvys. “For Adam was first formed, then Eve, and Adam was 
not deceived, but the woman being deceived was in a transgression ; 
but she shall be saved through child-bearing, if they remain in faith 
and love and sanctification, with temperance.” 

It is rather surprising that the first part of verse 14 should have 
created much difficulty, the words, “ Adam was not deceived, but the 
woman ;” yet so it is. Schleiermacher considers the words as an 
argument against its Pauline character. He cannot think that the 
stress which is laid on the fact that Adam was created first, nor the 
way in which the first sin is attributed to Eve rather than to Adam, 
can be reconciled with what St. Paul says in 1 Cor. xi. 11, and in 
Rom. v. 12, ete. In Rom. v. 12, the sin of disobedience is laid upon 
Adam. Here, on the other hand, the woman is made responsible, 
and Adam by inference freed from the rapaBaors. But this is only 
an instance how supposed difficulties in the Scripture text are mag- 
nified, if not raised, from want of consideration of that which the 
writer really says. In this place the Apostle is urging submission 
on the part of the woman towards the man. He cites the history of 
the first creation of mankind, that the man was prior to the woman 
in the order in which they were formed. And, moreover, he gives 
a reason why “the woman should learn in silence with all sub- 
jection.” The woman had shewn a weakness which the man had 
not. The woman was deceived, the man was not. The whole stress 
of the comparison is to be laid on the yra770y drarnOcioa. There is 
nothing which contradicts that which St. Paul says in respect to 
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Adam being the cause of death to his race. He is the head of the 
whole family, and to him as such is ascribed the first sin of dis- 
obedience, though, in fact, the account in Genesis tells us Eve was 
tempted first and fell. But the point which the Apostle in the pas- 
sage under consideration insists on is that Eve was deceived, Adam 
was not. Adam sinned, and his sin affected his whole race, of which 
he is the head; but he was not beguiled by the serpent as Eve was. 
In the Mosaic account of the fall is darn only applied to the woman, 
not to the man. She says expressly, Gen. iii. 18, 6 dgus jratyce pe, 
but the man makes use of no such expression. It might be, indeed, 
that Adam’s sin was of a deeper kind, as being a more determined 
disobedience, a sinning with fis eyes open, without being deceived. 
All he says in excuse was, “The woman whom thou gavest to be 
with me, she gave me of the tree, and I did eat;” whereas the 
woman’s plea is, “ the serpent beguiled me.” The writer, therefore, 
is speaking in exact accordance with the narrative in Genesis, when 
he says, "Adaw od« qratiOy, 9 6& yuri dratyOcioa ev rapaPacet 
yeyove. It is wonderful then that this passage should have excited dif- 
ficulty, and marvellous that it should be used in evidence against the 
non-Pauline origin of this Epistle. The words that follow offer more 
difficulty. “ But she shall be saved through child-bearing, if they 
remain in faith and charity and holiness, with temperance.” “ Be 
saved,” aw@yceru, must of course here be taken in the sense in 
which it is commonly used in the New Testament; it stands in 
opposition to what was just before said of the woman, ¢v rapaBasee 
yeyove. How texvoyora (which word only occurs in this place in 
the New Testament) stands in relation to cw7ppa, is a question 
which has been answered by some commentators by reference to 
that which is connected only with it, viz., the education and training 
of children. So Chrysostom and Theophylact. “ By childbirth he 
means, not the bearing of children only, but the bringing them in a 
godly way.” And this is the interpretation of some moderns. But 
texvoyovia is not the same as texvotpodew. The meaning of the 
Apostle seems simply to be this: —As the woman had been guilty of 
a particular wapaBaows in the easiness with which she had been 
tempted and deceived, and had believed the serpent’s word rather 
than God’s; so had her sex inherited a peculiar punishment. The 
stress is laid, in Gen. iii. 16, on “the sorrow” or pain which should 
accompany childbirth, which should be ever afterwards its distin- 
guishing mark (cf. St. John xvi. 21). This should be the peculiar 
punishment of the woman over and above what she bore as par- 
taker of Adam’s nature, viz., death. This should stand against her 
peculiar weakness, shewn in the fact that she #7a770y. And this 
peculiar punishment should serve, at the same time, to remind her 
of her proper place, as subject to the man. The Apostle brings in 
the cwOnceta dua tis texvoyovas as a comfort to the woman after 
what had been said immediately before, and also in support of the 
rule he had laid down in verse 11. He enforces the truth, that a 
woman was acting in accordance with God’s will when she occupied 
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herself in the domestic studies. For the rexvorpogia is to follow, 
on the texvoyovca. The pain of the latter was to be borne meekly, as 
a punishment inflicted on the sex, while the training and early edu- 
cation of children is the mother’s duty. But we are not to interpret 
“if they continue,” etc. (dav petvwow), as some have done (Chry- 
sostom among the ancient, Schleiermacher among the modern com- 
mentators), to mean “ if the children continue.” This would be to 
make the acceptableness of the mothers dependant on the result, not 
on the carefulness, of a right training. “They” must be taken 
collectively, and mean, “the women.” They will be saved éa zis 
rexvoryovias; the sorrow of this shall be sufficient penalty for the 
amaty, if the women shew forth the Christian graces of faith, 
charity, and holiness, and persevere in the same unto the end, “ éav 
Metvwor,” 

1 Tim. vi. 2, Of 8€ miatobs exovres deorotas, mi) Katappovetwoar, 
Ort ddeA or ciaw* ANNA wadXov sovdeverwoav, dt1 TMiITOL Etat Kai GyaTNTOL, 
oi ths evepyecias dvtauBavopevor. “And they who have believing 
masters let them not despise them, but rather serve them as slaves, 
because they who receive the benefit are brethren and beloved.” 

The view which the Apostle Paul took of slavery, and the 
relation of the slaves to their masters (whether the latter were 
Christian or heathen), must be very interesting to us. It is of 
course remarkable, on the one hand, that nothing is said directly in 
the New Testament which condemns slavery, either as being sinful 
on the part of the masters or degrading to the slaves. On the other 
hand, it was the result of Christianity that, wherever it penetrated, 
slavery was abolished. The relation of master to slave was one 
which could not continue where the spirit of the Gospel was, and yet 
slavery was not condemned by the first preachers of it, nor its abolish- 
ment commended. The question of the right to make slaves does 
not come forward to be in any way discussed. St. Paul found 
slavery the condition of the civilized world then, and he only rules 
how master and slave should act towards one another if both were 
believers, or if one or other happened to be a believer. The pos- 


session of outward liberty the Apostle does not set forth as the great - 


end of the Christian slave. From one passage, 1 Cor. vii. 21, it is 
doubtful whether or no he recommends the slave to seek freedom, 
though the words e «ai ddvaca edevOcpos yeveéaOar paddov xpioat 
seem to say that what he is to use must be édevcpa, and so to offer 
advice as to a good use of the freedom granted. But the point he 
most insists on there is the inward freedom which a Christian, 
though a slave, possessed, and the inward obedience and subjection 
which a Christian, whether slave or master, owed to his unseen 
Master. 

Now in this passage, the interpretation of which is here pro- 
osed, St. Paul is giving directions to Christians who happened to 
e slaves. In the first verse of this chapter, to those who were 

slaves to heathen, in the second, to Christian: masters. “As many 
as are slaves under a yoke” is an expression, no doubt, used to 
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signify the state where the slavery was, or might be, oppressive. 
The word ¢vyos does not elsewhere occur in the New Testament as 
spoken of the yoke of slavery. (Herodotus has the expression 
dovhuov Cvyov.) The case is supposed where the heathen master is 
cognizant of the fact that his slave is a Christian. Otherwise the 
warning would not be in place, fva py 70 dvoua tod Ocod Kai 
&daccadkta Braohynita. The thought here expressed Chrysostom 
gives rightly, “ The unbeliever, if he should see the slaves, on account 
of the faith, behaving them in a disrespectful way, will accuse 
(Pracpyunoe) oftentimes the faith as the cause of disobedience ; but 
if he sees the slaves obedient, is more likely to be persuaded, more 
likely himself to give heed to the things spoken.” Not simply abso- 
lute obedience, such as a slave would be obliged to pay to his master, 
is enjoined in the Apostle’s rule, but even honour, respect, tj. 
In this is tacitly forbidden that proud, self-sufficient spirit whic 

would be so ruinous to the spiritual condition of the Christian slave, 
and to which his position offered such strong temptation, the temper 
of disdain and contempt towards his master, as one so inferior to 
himself in real privileges, though superior in worldly condition. 
And few positions are so trying to the temper of Christian humility 
and contentment as for a man to find himself in an inferior worldly 
state and rank to another to whom he feels himself morally and 
intellectually a superior. This danger is guarded against by the 
exhortation to regard their masters as worthy raons tiujs. And now 
having given directions respecting the case of heathen master and 
Christian slave, the Apostle speaks of the other, when both were 
Christians. Here the danger of doing a wrong to the teaching of 
Christianity was scarcely less. There a slave might be wanting in 
due respect by reason of his master’s heathenism ; here he might 
take advantage of the real, though not outward, equality which 
belonged to Christians as such, to defraud him of the respect due 
to his position. He might wish to treat his master as on an equal 
social position, because, spiritually, they were equal. This would 
be xatappovew, to treat him slightingly, because both were aéedqor, 
It was in this case more difficult than in the other to keep up the 
notion of the one being éeovorns. And yet the Apostle says that on 
the very account that they were brethren, were believers, should the 
Christian slaves pay them more service. That is the force of the 
fadXov éovevéetwoav: pwadrov=“ so much the more.” And then the 
meaning of the last clause will be more plain. Our English version 
here has not rendered the meaning of the original by the translation, 
by, “because they are faithful and beloved, partakers of the benefit,” 
i.e., of the benefit of having been made Christians like these slaves. 
But it is evident from the use and position of the article that “ par- 
takers of the benefit” cannot be in apposition to “faithful and be- 
loved ;” of dvt:Aauf. is the subject of the sentence, and the of are the 
masters, while “ faithful and beloved” is the predicate. If this be 
80, then the evepyeocas does not mean the grace of redemption, the 
benefit of having been made Christians ; but evepyeora refers to the 
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benefit which the slaves are the more to render their masters because 
they are believers. So the meaning of the latter clause will be, “ but let 
them the more pay service of slaves to them, because they who par- 
take of the benefit are faithful and beloved,” i.e., the slaves, so far 
from taking advantage of their masters being Christians, should pay 
them the required service with the greater zeal, because those who 
receive such service at their hands are Christians. The word 
av7:NauBavopa does not, it is true, occur elsewhere in this sense in 
the New Testament. In Luke i. 54, Acts xx. 35, it means to 
help, assist ; and in classical Greek it signifies, generally, to devote 
oneself to a subject, e.g., tis diiocodpias, tv mpaynatwv; 80 also 
Isaiah xxvi. 13 in Septuagint, dvtiAauBavopevos ddyOccas, 1.€., veritatis 
studiosus, and has rather an active than passive sense. But here it 
can only mean “ receiving, partaking in.” And that of which they 
are partakers is the benefit derived from the faithful, respectful 
éovdea of those who are in spirit their brethren. With this exhor- 
tation the Apostle closes this part of his subject, “These things do 
and teach ;” which is to be referred to what has gone before, not to 
what follows. 

2 Tim. iii. 8, ‘Ov Tporov éé ‘lavvijs kai "lau Bpis dvréotncay Mwiaci, 
ovTws Kal ovTOL dvOdaTavTat 7 4\0ea. “ But in the manner that Jannes 
and Jambres withstood Moses, so do these men withstand the truth.” 
The first point for consideration i is, whether we are to take the words 
év zporov quite strictly? The persons named Jannes and Jambres 
were no doubt two of the magicians who withstood Moses, and used, 
in opposition to the miracles performed by him, magical, or pretended 
magical, arts. Does the Apostle mean that the false teachers at 
Ephesus against whom St. Paul is warning Timothy were sorcerers, 
as the opponents of Moses were at the court of Pharaoh? Many 
modern commentators lay the stress on the dvtectnoav, and consider 
that the point of resemblance between the Egyptian magicians and 
the Ephesian false teachers lay in their both opposing themselves to 
the truth and to God’s messenger. But though no doubt the oppo- 
sition to the truth is a prominent part of the likeness which the 
Apostle finds between the two, this interpretation would leave out 
the full meaning of the word aperon, “manner.” It seems that in 
the persons themselves, and in the arts they used, there was a 
resemblance, as well as in their opposition to the truth. And there 
is no reason to deny, but rather every ground for maintaining the 
existence of magical arts, or conjuring tricks which looked like 
magical arts in the time of the Apostles. In verse 13 of this chapter 
these false teachers are called -yon7es, which, though translated in our 
version “ seducers,” means, of course, properly “sorcerers.” Then, 
again, we find in Acts viii. 9, Simon described as one paryjevwr Kai 
€£toravwy 70 €Ovos, and a little after, at verse 11, the arts by which he 
deluded and astonished the people are called payeia. So also we 
read at Acts xiii. 6, of Barjesus or Elymas who practised the arts of 
a payos at the court of the pro-consul Sergius Paulus. But of 
course the strongest passage is Acts xix., where we read of persons 
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who used the arts of sorcery in the very city Ephesus, where ores 
still existed at the time St. Paul wrote this letter. The persons there 
are spoken of as 7d wepiepya mpakavtes, practising “curious arts,” as 
our version has it (though “ magical arts” would have been perhaps 
the better rendering), following here the Vulgate, which has “qui 
fuerant cwriosa sectantes.” Ephesus, as is well known, was famous 
or infamous for the practice of sorcery. The "E¢éo.a ypaumata are 
mentioned by Plutarch, Symp., lib. vii., quest. 5, “The magiciaus 
command those possessed with devils to call over themselves, and to 
repeat the Ephesian letters.” And Eustathius gives the reason of 
the name: “ Theale letters,” charms, by means of which some have 
been saved from great dangers, and overcome trials. They are 
certain words upon the garland, or girdle, or the feet of the Ephesian 
Artemis (Diana, ef. Acts xix. 34), written in an enigmatical way, 
from whence that which is written obscurely is called “ Ephesian 
letters.” See for the quotations Clemens Alex., Strom., i. 182, and 
Strom., v., 568. With this evidence for the prevalence of magical 
arts at Ephesus, we may conclude that when the Apostle compares 
the false teachers there tothe Egyptian magicians, he has in mind 
yontes, sorcerers, who used the same kind of arts in resisting the 
truth which their forerunners had done at the court of Pharaoh. 
And there is no reason, but the contrary, for leaving out this point 
of comparison in the interpretation of this verse. Whether they 
were Jews or Gentiles who withstood the truth in this manner in 
Ephesus, we have no means of knowing. But it is most probable 
they were partial converts from heathenism, who, in the temper of 
Simon Magus their prototype, thought some gain would accrue to 
themselves from a profession of Christianity ; and when they were dis- 
appointed in that hope, became its bitter opposers. They might 
wish to withstand the truth, as the Egyptian magicians had done, 
by seeking to imitate the miracles done by Christians, and setting 
up their own curious arts in opposition to the cures and wonders 
wrought. It is, moreover, most likely they were heathens rather 
than Jews, as Ephesus was peculiarly a heathen city, and one in 
which idolatry was rampant. And the practice of magical arts was 
so abhorrent to the Jews, that none but the most degraded would be 
likely to use them. We may regard it then as most probable that 
the false teachers who exercised such a baneful influence on society 
in Ephesus were professors of sorcery. And so are they with greater 
force compared to the magicians Jannes and Mambres, who opposed 
Moses. Different suggestions have been offered as to the source from 
which St. Paul learnt the names of these two persons. Origen and 
Ambrose suppose the Apostle found them in an apocryphal book, 
Jamnes et Mambres Liber. Chrysostom observes, “ Either he re- 
ceived them from an unwritten tradition, or it is likely Paul learnt 
them from the Spirit.” And in the opinion that the Apostle derived 
his information on this point from Jewish tradition (which is the 
most probable notion), Theodoret coincides, who says, “The divine ° 
Apostle did not learn the names from Holy Scripture, but from the 
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unwritten teaching of the Jews.” According to a Jewish tradition 
Jamnes and Mambres were the sons of Balaam, and had originally 
been the teachers of Moses, and afterwards became his bitterest 
opponents. Origen (Contra Celsum, iv., 51) and Eusebius (Lvang., 
Prep. ix., 8) tell us that a Pythagorean philosopher, named Nu- 
menius, makes mention of the history of Moses, and of Jambres 
and Mamres. If so, this information might be derived from books 
then in existence, and these books would contain the traditional 
history. St. Paul mentions the names as familiar to Timothy, who 
had been so carefully taught the Old Testament from his youth, 
and no doubt was well acquainted with all the writings and tradi- 
tions among his countrymen in any way connected with the sacred 
history. 

2 Tim. iv. 17, Kai éppdoOnv éx stopatos Néovtos, “And I was 
saved from the mouth of a lion.” This expression there can be no 
doubt is to be understood metaphorically: though Mosheim took it 
literally, and supposed the Apostle is here referring to the punish- 
ment of being thrown to the lions. But there is no evidence that in 
the Apostle’s time any Christian was subjected to this punishment. 
And as it is agreed that St. Paul was at last beheaded, it is most 
improbable that he was ever exposed to this manner of death. 
Taking the expression as metaphorical, what is the meaning of it ? 
The usual explanation is, that hy the lion is meant Nero. This is the 
interpretation given by Chry:ostom, and others have followed him in 
it. Pearson indeed does not think that Nero is meant, but his 
deputy, Helius Cesareanus, as (he observes) Nero was at that time 
absent from Rome, on a journey into Greece. But if any person be 
intended by the \ewy, to none could the term apply better than to 
Nero, on account of his cruelty and sternness, as Chrysostom says. 
But it is hardly likely that any single person is meant by the word; 
and it would not be applicable at all to a number, as Wolf, for 
instance, has supposed, “ Omnis illa hostium caterva, quorum conatus 
in prima apologia tunc facta eluserit.” The interpretation which 
Estius and many modern commentators give, is on the whole the 
best. They understand the expression “ lion’s mouth” as a general 
or proverbial one for any great danger, as we say, “from the jaws of 
death.” The Apostle is therefore speaking simply of his deliverance 
from very imminent peril of death, and he goes on to express his 
confident belief that God would still defend him from every evil 
work, i.e., from all harm to soul and body which his enemies might 
seek to inflict on him. Calvin gives here the same explanation as 
Estius. He says, “hac locutione generaliter, periculum designari 
existimo; ac si diceret: ex presenti incendio, vel ex faucibus 
mortis.” H. D. 
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RESURRECTION OF OUR LORD. 


Ir is well known that great difficulty is felt in the attempt to recon- 
cile the different accounts in the Gospels of our Lord’s resurrection. 
Dean Alford says, “ On the chronology of the events of the resur- 
rection I attempt no harmony of the accounts. I believe all such 
attempts to be fruitless” (Greek Test., note on John xx. 1). Perhaps 
the following arrangement, which I found amongst the papers of the 
late Rev. Hen. Craik, of Bristol, may be valued by some of your 
readers. 


W. Ere Taytor. 


The details in the four Evangelists seem in some degree to differ. 
I would arrange the order of events as follows :— 

1.—Mary Magdalene and the other Mary, etc., ete., come very 
early to the sepulchre. Matt. xxviii. 1; Mark xvi. 1, 2; Luke 
xxiv. 1. 

2.—Mary Magdalene appears to have outrun the others, and to 
have preceded them at the sepulchre. John xx. 1. 

3.—She finds the stone removed and the body taken away, and 
without waiting with the others for the message of the angel, she 
immediately runs back and informs Peter. John xx. 2. 

4 —In consequence of what Peter heard from Mary Magdalene, 
he and John ran onward to the sepulchre. John xx. 3—10. 

5.—During her absence, the angels appear to the other women, 
and inform them of the fact of the resurrection of Jesus. Matt. 
xxviii. 5; Mark xvi. 5, 7; Luke xxiv. 5—8. 

6.—They go forth to tell the disciples, and Mary Magdalene, as 
before-stated, returning with Peter and John, while the others are 
on their way. Matt. xxviii. 8; Mark xvi. 7,8; Luke xxiv. 9. 

7.—Jesus appears first to Mary Magdalene alone as she stood 
weeping near the sepulchre. John xx. 11—18. 

8.—Jesus subsequently appears to the other women as they were 
on their way to tell the disciples. Matt. xxviii. 9. 

Thus the apparent discrepancies are almost entirely reconciled ; 
we have only to make allowance for the omissions in one account 
being filled up by that which is supplied in another. It is remarkable 
that Luke distinctly intimates that there was a little interval between 
the discovery of the absence of the — of Jesus and the vision of 
the angels. During this little interval Mary appears to have run 
back before the others, not being able to give any fuller account than 
that “they had taken away her Lord, and she knew not where they 
had laid him.” 

The other women could have added, “that they had seen also a 
vision of angels, which had said that he was alive.” 
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JOHN X. 10. 


The true view of a part of John x. 10 has been missed, I cannot but 
think, by most interpreters. Our Authorized Version is as follows :— 
“Tam come that they might have life, and that they might have 7 
more abundantly.” This rendering fails to draw out and set forth a 
part of the important contrasts which the passage contains, and so 
fails to display a part of the exceeding goodness of our only Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. The word “it,” observe, is in italics, 
there being nothing to correspond to it in the Greek. epiocov 
éxew means “to have superabundance.” See Liddell and Scott under 
mepwsoov. And now note the contrasts. “The thief cometh not 
but for (i.) ¢o steal, and (ii.) to kill and to destroy.” “I came” 
(i.) [not to kill and to destroy, but] “that they might have life, 
and” (ii.) [not to rob and deprive them, but] “that they might 
have a superabundance” [of all that they need, not of life only, and 
beyond all that ever entered into the heart of man to conceive]. Such 
are the unsearchable riches of his loving-kindness, such the provision 
made by the good Shepherd for his sheep. 

The discourse arose in the question of the Pharisees: “ Are we 
blind also?” The Lord’s answer, as his answers often did on other 
occasions, sets forth general truths, which include the particular case 
before him, and it implies thus much: “ You are blind leaders of the 
blind, and those who follow you will perish. And you are in reality 
mercenaries, not true pastors of the flock. You serve yourselves, 
and destroy the sheep. J am the door of the fold: those who enter 
in by me shall be saved. Jam the good shepherd, who give my life 
Sor the sheep. Unless you believe on me, and yourselves enter the 
fold through me, you cannot be even of the flock of God, much less 
pastors of that flock.” Some difficulties in the interpretation of 
the whole passage will be avoided by observing that verses 1—5 are 
a parable (here indeed called zapocuca, not rapaBod), and that verses 
6, etc., are the explanation of it, as in Matt. xiii. verses 3—8 are the 
parable, and verses 18—23 the explanation. 

Epwarp BI.ey. 





THE PHRASE “ AGERE PO@NITENTIAM.” 


I was surprised on looking out “ Hermas,” in my copy of Smith’s 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology, at finding 
the following statement: “By these three means—visions, com- 
mands, and similes—the author endeavours to shew that a godly 
life consists in observing the commands of God and doing penance.” 
On referring to the Latin of Hermas’s Pastor I found the phrase 
“agere poenitentiam” was in frequent use, and that the writer in 
Smith’s Dictionary had fallen into the inexcusable error of mistaking 
“agere peenitentiam” for aught but the Latin equivalent of peravociv, 
“to repent.” On further referring to the portion of the Greek 
text preserved in the Codex Sinaiticus, I found that the Greek 
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peravoeiv corresponded in every place to the Latin “ agere pceni- 
tentiam.” <A father of the antiquity and former renown of Hermas 
ought not to be thus misrepresented in a work of such circulation 
and with such pretensions to scholarship as Smith’s Dictionary. 

A. H. W. 





THE DAYS OF GENESIS I. 


AtLow me to add a few words to the article on the “ Days” of 
Genesis i., to which you gave admittance in your number for 
January last. 

The same phrase “ Let the earth bring forth,” which is found in 
i. 11, occurs again in verse 24. “ Let the earth bring forth the living 
creature after his kind.” When, however, the result of this fiat of 
the Almighty Creator is described, it is not said, as in the case of 
the vegetation on the third day, “And the earth brought forth,” 
but “And God made the living creature of the earth,” ete. The 
reason of its being said in this last case, “Let the earth bring forth,” 
is probably to signify what is more fully said afterwards, ii. 19, “ Oud 
of the ground the Lord God formed every beast of the field,” etc., 
i.e., that they are “of the earth, earthy.” 

Epwarp Bixey. 





PER CHRISTUM DOMINUM NOSTRUM. 


I swat feel much obliged by your allowing me to ask through your 
Journal, whether any reason can be assigned for the period before 
the above expression, as found in the R. Missal, and in the Latin 
prayers in the Liturgical Services of Queen Elizabeth, 1560 (Parker 
Society), having been changed into a colon or semi-colon, as found in 
the English Liturgies of King Edward VI. (Parker Society), and in 
our present English Church Prayer Book? In the Private Prayers 
(English) of Queen Elizabeth, 1578 (Parker), we find the period 
retained before “Through Jesus Christ our Lord.” It will be gene- 
rally allowed, I suppose, that in all cases, except where the context 
points out a different sense, where the above short Latin expression 
is used, some such word as “ Oramus” is understood; and if so, 
“Through Jesus Christ our Lord” means “ We offer up this prayer 
in the name of Jesus Christ,” or some such expression to that effect, 
in obedience to John xv. 16. If so, it forms a sentence by itself; 
yet we not unfrequently hear clergymen read it as if it formed a 
part of the previous sentence, which often alters the sense very 
materially ; as in the Prayers for Rain, Fair Weather—also in the 
Collects for Grace, and for the First, Second, and Third Sundays 
after Trinity, etc., ete. If the period had been retained in our 
English Prayer Book they could not well fall into that error. 


Mossley. JaMES BRIERLEY. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Les Religions et les Philosophies dans Asie Centrale. Par le Comte 
de Gobineau. Deuxiéme edition. Paris: Didier. 


Aut our civilisation, Count de Gobineau remarks in starting, comes 
from the East. Ea Oriente lux. There is scarcely a form of thought, 
a metaphysical doctrine for which we are not indebted to Asia. If we 
add to this fact the other no less undoubted one, that our intercourse 
with the Oriental world is gaining ground every day, and that in a 
very short time it will become both politically and commercially of first- 
rate importance, we shall at once see the desirableness of being more 
thoroughly acquainted than we are now with the manners, the feelings, 
the philosophical, religious, and literary views of the Asiaties. Such 
is the subject of Count de Gobineau’s book, and he has discussed it with 
all the fullness and the accuracy which might be expected from a gen- 
tleman who has been long a resident in Eastern climes. 

Our author begins by pointing out the difference which exists be- 


tween the European habits of thought and those of the inhabitants of 
Asia :— 


“When a European,” he says, ‘ embraces a doctrine, his intellect very na- 
turally leads him to discard everything that does not belong to S canesibine, 
at least, that would form with it too great a contrast. Not that such an opera- 
tion is either easy or simple. He may, without much difficulty indeed, find out 
that black and white are incompatible, and that, if we would have the one colour 
in all its purity, the other must disappear; but the mind has seldom the neces- 
sary energy to render the separation as absolute as it should be; in most cases 
we retain a little of the opinion which we had cast aside. In the case of clear 
and precise declarations, we may reject such and such dogmas; but it is not so 
easy to withdraw ourselves from the consequences of these dogmas, from ideas 
which would not exist if they themselves had no reality: in short the number of 
consciences which are either decidedly white or decidedly black is everywhere 
exceedingly rare; the grey ones are those which we most usually meet.” 


Count de Gobineau acknowledges readily that Europeans are of all 
men those who have best succeeded in adopting apparently homogenous 
doctrines, and, by way of contrast, he shews us the people of the East 
fond of antinomies, revelling in a kind of intellectual gymnastics which 
could not but drive them, in course of time, to scepticism or indifferentism. 


“They excel, as people say, in splitting a hair into four parts, and of these four 
intangible quantities they will construct a bridge strong enough to bear a car- 
riage; the most trifling idea supplies them with food for endless meditations. At the 
same time it is certain that that moral faculty which we call common sense .... 
does not perfectly counterbalance their imaginative power, and their rapidity of 
conception ; to tell the truth, they are entirely deficient in common sense, and 
this want is very apparent in their way of transacting any kind of business.” 


To sum up the above appreciation of the Eastern character, we may 
say that their extreme fondness for metaphysical investigation leads 
them to attach the same importance to all theories indiscriminately, as 
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long as they afford food for disputation. Their catholicity of spirit 
is really a deeply seated scepticism. In the meanwhile every man 
belongs to some positive religion, Jew, Christian, Mahometan, Hindu, 
fire-worshipper.—As he was born, so he dies. Conversions from one 
creed to another are extremely rare; and if a Jew, for iustance, hap- 
pens to embrace the faith of the Koran, his children, nine times out of 
ten, return to the religion which the father had forsaken. 

After having thus sketched the broad lines of demarcation between 
the populations of the East and those of the West, Count de Gobineau 
goes on to describe the principal features of Persian Islamism, and of 
that form of Chaldaism which constitutes the religion of the Arabs. 
The different other religious elements which are to be found in Asia 
then attract his notice: of the Christians he has very little to say, and 
that is most unfavourable; the Jews, on the contrary, are praised by 
him for the energy of their faith, their zeal and their intellectual 
qualities :— 


“The Jews do not deserve that contempt. The majority amongst them, no 
doubt, are exclusively absorbed by their material interests, and they offer that 
external laissez-aller, that untidiness which has everywhere prevented them from 
exciting sympathy or inspiring esteem ; but in Asia as well as in other localities 
they have the moral energy, the religious pride which raises them above so many 
catastrophes, and which we find united in some of them with a lively interest for 
their dogmas, their literature, their sciences. It is Jewish books which the 
European printing-presses have chiefly sent to Asia during the last hundred 
years. Those volumes may be met with in rather large numbers; and there is 
no Hebrew community, be it ever so small, in the most insignificant towns, that 
does not possess Venetian or Leghorn editions of the most essential works. 
Nothing of the kind can be said respecting the Christian Churches. Some of the 
Jewish doctors are deeply read in the Talmudic books, and in metaphysical litera- 
ture. I was struck with real astonishment the day when one of those savants 
spoke to me with admiration of Spinoza, and asked me for information on the 
doctrines of Kant. These names, these ideas—glimpses of other ideas which we 
might suppose to be unknown to them, reach them through the medium of the 
works which they procure chiefly from Germany, and the aoe entrepét of 
which is at Bagdad. Distances do not prevent them from holding intercourse 
with one another. As far as dogmatic interests are concerned, and niceties of 
doctrine or questions of civil law, they are in constant communication with the 
chief Rabbi of Jerusalem, who, designated in their official style under the name 
of “ King of Jerusalem,” decides sovereignly on all controverted points. His 
opinion has force of law, and is never impugned. Thoroughly acquainted with 
the names and opinions of their most influential European brethren, the Jews 
inhabiting India and Persia are visited by missionaries or rather collectors who 
beg from them in favour of the Jews residing at Jerusalem, alms which are 
never refused. It was by the means of those itinerant collectors that news for- 
merly circulated. At the present day the Jews likewise employ occasionall 
the means of communication which are at the disposal of Europeans, and whic 
are more frequent and more rapid, if not safer. Not only do their correspond- 
ences treat of national questions or of commercial affairs, they embrace also the 
discussion of doctrinal points, and the exchange of literary productions sometimes, 
though rarely, in the Hebrew language properly so called, sometimes in the 
Aramean or Chaldean idiom and with great pretensions to elegancies of style. 
These compositions are not always of a serious character. A few months ago 
the learned Jews of Teheran were occupied with a poetical satire, by them con- 
sidered as admirable, and which had been written by a Rabbi at Jerusalem.” 


It appears from M. de Gobineau’s account, that the doctrine of the 
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Sufis enjoys a great amount of popularity still in the East; nor is 
such a fact astonishing when we think for a moment of the social and 
political condition of that part of the world. Amidst a population sub- 
ject to the caprice of despotic sovereigns, where property is not safe, 
where no man is sure that within a few hours he will not be put to 
death in order to satisfy the revenge or even the merest whim of a 
Pasha, that theory must be extremely congenial which teaches the un- 
reality of this present world, the absorption of all things in the bosom 
of the Deity, and the positive advantage of complete quietism. The 
Sufis have obtained converts amongst all the classes of Kastern society. 


“Their means of action,” says Count de Gobineau, “are perfect. They have 
their chiefs, their councils, their monks, their missionaries ; and the stages of the 
doctrine they inculcate are so numerous that there is room for intellects of every 
degree of culture. The wise men of the sect, the Urefas, measure science to 
each one according to the strength or the weakness of his mind. If they per- 
ceive that one of their maxims scandalizes a neophyte, they have always at their 
disposal a double meaning which enables them to convince the timid disciple 
that he was wrong in his objections. If, on the contrary, they perceive that the 
theological stomach of the proselyte is robust, they feed him upon speculations 
most hard to digest.” 


M. de Gobineau gives us an interesting list of the principal Sufis, 
and he shews at the same time that even so comprehensive a system of 
Pantheism, so thoroughly unencumbered by the trammels of positive 
religion, was not enough for Eastern philosophers. The contact of 
European ideas ended by inoculating them with all the vagaries of 
modern transcendentalism, and their favourite authors are now Hegel 
and Spinoza—the very philosophers whose theories are most in accord- 
ance with Eastern modes of thought. 

One of the most curious parts in Count de Gobineau’s extremely 
valuable book is that which concerns the sect of the Babis. About 
the year 1843 there lived at Shyraz in Persia a young man, Mirza- 
Aly-Mohammed, who was thought to be descended from Mahomet, and 
who, at the age of nineteen began a religious movement destined to 
spread throughout the whole of central Asia. By his piety, his zeal, 
his talents, he soon drew around him a number of eager followers, and 
a small church was formed. He then assumed the title of Bab, thus 
pointing out to himself as to the door by which alone men can attain 
unto the knowledge of God. 

In his recently published work, Les Apétres, pp. 378—380, M. 
Renan speaks of that ‘homme doux et sans aucune prétention, une 
sorte de Spinosa modeste et pieux, élevé, presque malgré lui, au rang 
de thaumaturge, d’incarnation divine.’ Such was the Bab. His attempt 
roused, of course, the indignation and the hatred of all true followers of 
the Prophet, and Babysm met with the usual fate of most religious 
reforms : it was violently persecuted. The antagonists of the new move- 
ment thought that the death of Mirza- Aly- Mohammed would bring about 
the dispersion of his followers; they were completely mistaken. The 
terrible massacres of 1852 have only tended to strengthen the Babis. 

Without entering here upon a full description of the doctrines held 
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by the disciples of the Bab, we may simply characterize them as a 
system of emanation very much like that of the Gnostics and the Neo- 
Platonists. Their God produces this sublunary universe through his 
word and through the various manifestations of that word represented 
by seven letters or expressions. As letters these signs are the source 
of all visible substances; as expressions they originate merely intellec- 
tual qualities. We fall here into the reveries of the Kabbala, and the 
combinations of numbers which the Babis make so much of remind us 
also of Saint Martin’s favourite theories. 

M. de Gobineau supplies us with the most valuable information 
respecting the religious books of the new sect, and he thinks that Bab- 
ysm should not be assimilated to the clumsy attempts made at various 
times by impostors, both in Asia and in Europe, for the purpose of de- 
ceiving the simple and leading the ignorant astray. The concluding 
chapters of the book are devoted to an account of dramatic literature in 
Persia, and a curious appendix gives us the French translations of one 
of the standard treatises amongst the Babis, namely the Book of Pre- 
cepts. From an attentive perusal of that document the reader will 
obtain a tolerable idea of the doctrines inculcated by the Bab, and he 
will be able to estimate in a certain measure the merits of the new 
religion. s 





Mahomet et le Coran, précédé d’une introduction sur les devoirs mutuels 
de la philosuphie et de la religion. Par J. Barrnetemy Saint 
Hizaire, Membre de l'Institut. Paris: Didier. 


M. Bartuecemy Saint Hinarre’s articles in the Journal des Savants 
are as interesting as they are varied. India and Greece, Mussulman 
civilization and Vedic law,—he touches upon everything, and we may 
truly say of him nihil tetigit quod non ornavit. The volume we are 
now introducing to our readers is the reprint of a series of essays which 
were published in 1863 and 1864, and which appeared originally as 
reviews of the well-known monographs composed by Mess. Muir, 
Sprenger, and Caussin de Perceval. To these papers, carefully 
revised, and in many instances developed, M. Barthélemy Saint Hilaire 
has added a summary of the life of Mahomet, taken from the Sirat-el- 
Ragul, extracts from the Koran, and, above all, a very remarkable 
preface, which we purpose noticing at some length. The subject is the 
often discussed and not yet settled one of the mutual duties of religion 
and philosophy. Let us give in the author’s own words the principal 
propositions he endeavours to establish. 

1. The object of philosophy and of religion is identical. The 
means by which that object is attained constitute the sole difference, 
philosophy being cultivated only by a few isolated minds, whereas 
religion is accepted and upheld by whole nations. Philosophy is like 
an individual religion; religion is the philosophy of nations. 

2. Religion is the reign of authority; philosophy is the boundless 
domain of freedom, authority and freedom being equally indispensable 
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for the prosperity of communities. Hence the dogmatic immobility of 
the former, and the perpetually progressive mobility of the latter. 

3. Philosophy and religion are sisters; and those who pretend to 
eliminate the one for the benefit of the other entertain a project fraught 
with danger. Reason and faith should co-exist peacefully, if those who 
are respectively identified with them know how to be just and tolerant. 

4. Finally, spiritualist philosophy should bear towards Christianity 
more than the respect which in all times and in all places is due to 
every religion. Its admiration for the Christian doctrine should be the 
deepest and the most sincere. It is not the part of philosophy to 
defend Christianity, but philosophy would be renouncing itself if it 
joined hands with the enemies of the faith. 

Such are M. Barthélemy Saint Hilaire’s conclusions, and the reader 
will notice at once the cardinal error which runs through them. Why, 
we repeat, why represent philosophy and religion as necessarily follow- 
ing two paths distinct from one another? Why separate the phi- 
losopher from the Christian? Bossuet and Malebranche, Thomas 
Aquinas and Peter Lombard, were certainly metaphysicians of no 
common repute; were they on that account the less consistent Chris- 
tians? If we believe, as we ought to do, the great principles of reli- 
gion, we must admit a certain number of facts and truths which 
unaided philosophy cannot grasp, which reason alone is bound to reject. 
Now, on the supposition that M. Barthélemy Saint Hilaire’s statement 
is correct, a philosopher although ignoring these facts may still feel 
that he is possessed of the whole truth. But is that possible ? 

We shall borrow one more quotation from our author in connection 
with the subject we are now examining. “At the bottom religion 
and philosophy have the same end. For, are the problems investigated 
by metaphysicians different from those with which religion busies itself? 
can they be different? To contemplate the world and man, and to 
explain them; what else can one do?” 

We would answer that a mere speculative knowledge of man is not 
enough, even for philosophers. If we have attained a thorough ac- 
quaintance with our own heart, we must feel the necessity of our 
* reconciliation with God, and that is what philosophy is incapable of 
doing. At that point the path of metaphysics, to follow M. Saint 
Hilaire’s simile, must join that of religion, and metaphysicians must be 
content to walk on the same track as those whom M. Renan so super- 
ciliously calls les parties simples de UVhumanité. If then we are 
awakened to a sense either of our estrangement from God or of the 
salvation which has been wrought for us, is it conceivable that we 
should not enjoy prayer both public and private, notwithstanding the 
following singular remark of M. Saint Hilaire :—‘ Thus then the phi- 
losopher does not rigorously bind himself down to public worship, 
however respectable it may be; and he should abstain from private 
worship, which would be in his case childishness, if not sacrilege. On 
the other hand, regular worship is necessary and beneficent for nations 
whom it supports, enlightens, and strengthens.” 
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As far, then, as the respective positions of reason and faith are con- 
cerned we differ entirely from M. Barthélemy Saint Hilaire. We 
readily acknowledge, at the same time, the liberality of his views, and 
we by no means confound him with the Naigeons and the Lamettries of 
former days, or with the Comtes and the Proudhons of our own. 


“Tt is radically false,” he says in an eloquent passage, ‘‘as a matter of fact, 
that mankind has cast away the supposed toys of its infancy, or that it wishes 
now to give up religion. In Asia the Hindu, the Mussulman, the Buddhist, 
and other populations are as tenacious of their faith and as convinced of it as 
they have ever been. ‘To take an instance more familiar to us, is the France in 
which we live less religious than it was during the last century? No doubt, 
religion might exercise amongst us a far greater empire than it does now; it 
might touch the soul more deeply ; but the multitudes are not ready to abandon 
it, even for the revelations of criticism. Far from becoming weaker, religious 
belief makes every day happy and constant progress. If we may judge by 
many symptoms, a very slight amount of provocation would lead it to manifest 
itself suddenly by one of those spontaneous and irresistible outbursts which are 
so familiar to the furia F’rancese in religious as well as in other struggles.” 


M. Barthélemy Saint Hilaire, then, although a philosopher, is a 
firm believer in the powerful effects of religion, and in its permanent 
character; let us now see how he applies his theory to the particular 
case of Mahomet. 

The prophet of Islam, he begins by saying, has not yet been gene- 
rally judged as be ought to be. If we would become thoroughly 
acquainted with the nature of his mission, we must cast away a number 
of popular prejudices which still disfigure the historical text-books 
commonly used. 


“There are at the present time,’ our author remarks, “more than one 
hundred million of Mahometans. They may be found scattered about from 
Morocco in Africa to the foot of the Himalaya in Northern India: and from the 
further extremity of Yemen to the shores of the Danube in Central Europe. 
They still form several powerful empires, amongst which we reckon Turkey and 
Persia; and if others, like that of the Grand Mogul, have disappeared, it is the 
political edifice alone that has fallen, whereas the religious structure is still 
standing and solid. Through countries of such vast extent and so far removed 
the one from the other, under climates so various, the Mussulman faith has lost 
nothing of its ardour. After a lapse of twelve centuries and a half since the 
Hegira, it is as ardent and almost as fanatical as it was on the first day. The 
fire is not ready to dwindle ont, as injudicious observers prognosticate ; it burns 
still and will go on burning for a | time; the formidable outbursts which 
have taken place under our own eyes prove this,—the military revolt of English 
India in 1857, or the recent insurrection in Algeria. Christian Europe carries 
on with all these Mahometan populations intermittent relations of peace and of 
war; but, generally speaking, the latter tend to predominate. In proportion as 
we become better acquainted with the people, we are more inclined not to 
despise them, as was formerly done. They have the most real qualities of 
courage and of perseverance. Unshaken in the belief which their forefathers 
held, they are much less disposed than we are to become converts to another 
faith. Their morals are, it is true, much inferior to ours; but that corruption is 
an old disease, which, at all times, has eaten up Asia and Africa. Mahometism 
is not responsible for the malady; nay, it has tried to cure it. Our industry, 
our sciences, our arts will penetrate gradually amongst those nations which 
begin to know the benefits they carry in their train, and which are naturally so 
little rebellious to them that in some respects they have had by many centuries 
the start of us in the same path. But if, through their contact with us they 
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keep making material progress, religiously speaking we obtain no success over 
them; and the heroic preaching of our missionaries, so fruitful elsewhere, will 
always fail before Mahometism, which it cannot conquer. On their own shew- 
ing they find there the greatest obstacle in their universal apostleship.” 


Religions, according to M. Saint Hilaire, are permanent, because 
they correspond to the wants and feelings of the societies amongst 
which they have originated; and Mahometism is only an instance of 
that law. Mahomet understood admirably the country, the age, the 
civilization in which he lived; he did not aim at establishing a new 
faith ; he came to reproduce and complete the monotheistic doctrines of 
the Jews, and to bring to light a teaching which his contemporaries 
had forgotten. Mosaism and Christianity had already, before the 
coming of Mahomet, endeavoured to destroy the idolatrous practices of 
the Arabs, but in vain; to the prophet of Islam belongs the glory of 
having accomplished that difficult task. 

M. Barthélemy Saint Hilaire’s conclusion then is, that Mahomet, 
as a religious reformer, deserves the respect and the admiration of 
posterity. But he was, besides, the founder of an empire; and here 
we have to descend upon a much lower sphere. In the first place, and 
taking a general view of the subject, politics must to a great extent 
make use of force ; they need never, we grant, resort to fraud, violence, 
deceit, and crime; but, on the other hand, they leave mere persuasion 
to prophets and priests. Such was the case with Mahomet; and even 
he did not willingly or out of selfishness become a general, the chief of 
an empire. It was only after he had been directly threatened, after an 
attempt had been made to murder him, that he felt obliged to provide 
for his own safety. The emigrants who followed him in his flight to 
Medina, the devoted population of Yathrib, urged him on, and events 
led him to adopt a course which was really contrary to his natural dis- 
position. M. Barthélemy Saint Hilaire shews that the Arabs, an 
essentially warlike people, could not understand any revolution which 
was not more or less associated with politics, and Mahomet had un- 
fortunately to introduce too great a proportion of the human element 
into the reformer’s mission. 

Such are, briefly, the leading ideas of M. Barthélemy Saint 
Hilaire’s volume; it may be considered as embodying the latest in- 
telligence respecting the history of a very powerful sect of religionists, 
and it deserves, from that point of view, to be attentively studied. M. 





De la Démocratie chez les Prédicateurs de la Ligue. Par Cuarirs 
Lapitte. Deuxiéme edition. Paris: Durant. 


M. Cuartes Lasitte’s curious and instructive work had been for 
several years out of print, and we often wondered that a new edition of 
it should not be brought before the public. Amongst the numerous 
essays or disquisitions written by our Gallican neighbours on the his- 
tory of the sixteenth century, this is decidedly one of the very best, 
and we are glad that an opportunity now offers of analysing its contents 
in The Journal of Sacred Literature. 
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It is, to begin with, a singular fact that the French Ligue should 
have found apologists recently in the two extreme regions of the political 
world. The historians of the seventeenth century and the philosophers 
of the eighteenth had been equally strong in their denunciation of it; 
the former considering it as an attempt to destroy the national unity, 
whilst the latter condemned it as a blow struck on behalf of religious 
fanaticism, at the imprescriptible rights of conscience. It was reserved 
for our own age to whitewash the Ligue in the same manner as it has 
whitewashed so many doubtful reputations; and M. de Bonald in the 
name of the legitimists praised the tyranny, the excesses, the misrule 
which M. Buchez extolled with similar enthusiasm, because the reign of 
the sixteen seemed a kind of anticipation of the famous comité de salut 
public. M. Charles Labitte’s volume is a conclusive refutation of those 
paradoxes ; the religious element being the strongest one in the history 
of the Ligue, our author has been naturally led to study chiefly the 
pulpit orators of the day, and thus the subject of the work falls properly 
under our cognizance. Whilst the civil wars of the sixteenth century 
were raging, the pulpit too often served the purpose of incendiary news- 
papers, and the churches, especially at Paris, became transformed into 
clubs. 

M. Labitte commences by taking a glance at popular preaching 
during the medieval period. Immediately after the death of Saint 
Bernard, a period of decay set in, and although its first symptoms were 
rather of a literary character than otherwise, yet party politics soon 
invaded the temples of God, and the clergy, both regular and secular, 
who denounced from the pulpit the Armagnacs and the Bourguignons, 
respectively, may be compared in point of violence with the Bouchers 
and the Genebrards of later days. If time allowed us to digress for a 
while from our real subject, we might quote some of M. Labitte’s re- 
marks on the pamphlet-literature of the sixteenth century. Hotman’s 
Franco- Gallia, Hubert Languet’s Vindicie contra tyrannos, and other 
works of the same kind, helped on the liberal movement which was 
manifesting itself on all sides; either cramped by the spirit of pedantry, 
or running riot in every kind of licentiousness, the Roman Catholic 
pulpit had sunk to the lowest pitch of disrepute, whilst the eloquent, 
solemn, soul-stirring sermons of the Huguenots enlisted on the side of 
the Reformation all those who cared in the slightest degree for religion. 

During the ten years which preceded the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s day, the monks did their best to fan the flame of persecution, 
and to excite the rabble against the unfortunate Protestants. Fournier 
preaching one day on a text in the Old Testament, thus said to the 
people, “The Latin gives us the word castellum ; but that which we 
have in view is not a true castle; how shall we designate it? Castel- 
lum is the diminutive of castrum ; we shall call it in French chastelet. 
Chastelet is not the proper term; let us say chastillon. It is chastillon, 
then, who is against you, and who will ruin you unless you take care.” 
This wretched play on the words thus pointed out Admiral Coligny to 
the daggers of his assassins, 
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The Ligue may be said to have originated with the weakness of 
the king, Henry III. After the meeting of the States-General at Blois, 
he perceived that the Catholics were in the ascendancy, and he resolved 
upon declaring himself the head of a party which he could not control. 
He assumed the position of the first on the roll of the Ligue. He was 
really their tool; and whilst the most fanatic amongst them watched 
him carefully, those who had sincerely at heart the interests of virtue 
and religion denounced with great plainness of speech his debauchery 
and his hypocrisy. The Benedictine Maurice Poncet, homo doctus, says 
de Thou, sed interdum scurrili dicacitate mordax, preaching at Notre 
Dame in March 1583, called the brotherhood of penitents, founded by 
Henry III., la confrérie des hypocrites et Athéistes, and then he added : 
“T have been informed on good authority that last evening, which 
happened to be the Friday of their procession, the spit was turning for 
the supper of those fat penitents.... Ah! wretched hypocrites, you 
laugh then at God under your masks, and you wear at your girdle a 
whip of cords, in order to keep up appearances. It is not there, in God’s 
name, that you should have it, but on your back and shoulders, to give 
yourselves a sound thrashing; and there is not one of you who does 
not richly deserve it.” Poor Poncet had to pay the penalty of his frank- 
ness, and Henry III. sent ‘the old fool,” as he called him, to prison. 
The punishment, however, was not of long duration. 

The king’s authority everywhere set at nought, could not prevent 
the rapid growth of the Ligue. From Paris the movement spread 
throughout the provinces; at Nismes, at Lyons, at Rouen, at Orleans, 
popular preachers deprecated in the strongest terms any attempt whereby 
a compromise might be made with the Huguenots. Francois de 
Rosiéres, archdeacon of Toul, declaimed in the cathedral of that city 
against the king con plausibile popolare eloquenza, says Davila. At the 
death of the Duke d’Alencon, Henry of Navarre, a Huguenot, being 
heir apparent to the throne, all the Roman Catholics freely set forward 
the pretended claims of the Lorraine princes, and the Duke de Guise 
cleverly encouraged preachers to advocate his interests as the only true 
defender of the Catholic faith. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the whole French clergy 
both high and low, regular and secular, was infected with the revolu- 
tionary spirit. M, Labitte has enrolled in his book a few names which 
deserve to be handed down to posterity. But in times of civil disturb- 
ances we know that the adepts of wickedness have always the superior- 
ity for a short season at least; and the cowardice of some joined to the 
impudence of others will almost uniformly defeat the energy of the 
handful of true patriots who would re-establish the reign of order, and 
vindicate the majesty of the law. 

M. Labitte has given us the biography of the most influential 
amongst the Ligue-preachers; we have, in the first place, Jean Bou- 
cher, ‘‘ séditieux emporté jusqu’a la démence,” as Voltaire calls him, 
eloquent and affecting an air of devotion, but eaten up by his ambition, 
and disconsolate at not having obtained from his patrons the bishopric 
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to which he firmly believed his violence entitled him. Guillaume Rose 
comes next, le plus enragé liqueur qui fut en France, says Bayle, draw- 
ing multitudes to his sermons, and preaching the most detestable doc- 
trines with all the fervour of an apostle. Raised to the episcopal see of 
Senlis by the protection of the king, he took advantage of his dignity 
to further as much as possible the interests of the Ligue. Nemo in 
commovendis ad seditionem animis acerbior ; such is the character which 
the historian de Thou gives of him—a singular one for a bishop. His 
admirers, taking advantage of a name especially suited to exercise the 
ingenuity of punsters, wrote Latin verses in his honour, calling him 
“the rose of kings, the rose of princes, the rose of the people, the rose 
of theologians, a rose which the jealousy of heretics could not soil,—a 
rose, the leaves of which could not be scattered about by the tempest,” ete. 

It is no use going on with the long catalogue of the other pulpit 
orators who espoused the cause of the Ligue ; we find them uniformly 
branded by historians with the epithets rogue, wretch, stirrer up of 
sedition ; and it would be as unprofitable to dwell here upon their his- 
tory, as it would be, in an account of the French Revolution, to enume- 
rate all the disciples of Marat and Collot d’Herbois. It may be sup- 
posed that the murder of Henry ILI. by Jacques Clément supplied ample 
materials for the enthusiasm of the Ligueurs. The books of the Old 
Testament were ransacked for metaphors and comparisons which might 
give an adequate idea of the service rendered to the cause of ultra- 
montanism by the wretched Dominican friar, nor can we be astonished 
at the violence of the popular preachers, when we find Pope Sixtus V. 
assimilating the tragic death of Henry III., as far as its utility went, 
to the incarnation of our Lord, and as far as the murderer’s heroism, to 
the deed of Judith. 

The sermons of the Parisian clergy are the best authority we have 
for the history of the Ligue: they reproduce in the most faithful man- 
ner the intrigues, the passions, the hatred, the hopes which agitated the 
metropolis, and we find there the fickleness. of party-spirit naively por- 
trayed. In the meanwhile, Henry of Navarre was struggling in order 
to gain his crown, and the fortune of war had begun to decide in his 
favour. Then the rage of the Ligueurs knew no bounds, and every 
church in Paris resounded with denunciations so violent that they be- 
came positively ridiculous. On the fifteenth of April, 1591, Aubry 
announced from the pulpit that the city of Chartres had been sold to the 
Béarnais by the moderate Catholics, and he added: “ My friends, if 
ever that wicked relaps and excommunicated wretch enters Paris, he 
will take away from us our holy mass, he will turn our churches into 
stables for his horses, kill our priests, and make of our consecrated 
ornaments, dresses and liveries for his pages.” To which, Dom Féli- 
bier remarks, he added by a horrible blasphemy: ‘‘ What I tell you is 
as true as is the God whom I am about to eat and to receive.” Thanks 
to such odious calumnies, the Parisians persisted in not crediting the 
news of the conversion of Henry of Navarre to Roman-Catholicism— 
a conversion which was already talked of as about to take place. 
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After the monarch had really abjured and been reconciled to the 
Roman church, the Ligueurs pretended for a long time not to believe 
it. M. Labitte gives us in his book an analysis of Porthaise’s five ser- 
mons on the simulated conversion of the king of Navarre. They are 
curious enough as sketches of the time, but they sink far below the 
compositions of the notorious Boucher, who in a course of sermons treated 
likewise de la simulée conversion de Henri de Bourbon. At last, how- 
ever, the most confirmed supporters of the Ligue were obliged to sub- 
mit, and the ranters who had during more than ten years been the 
rulers of consciences throughout France, had either to recant or to hide 
themselves. The pungent truths of the Satire Ménippée, its sound com- 
mon sense and its patriotism opened the eyes of Frenchmen; the cou- 
rage and the true-heartedness of Henry IV. did the rest. Some of the 
once popular preachers in the pay of Rome died of misery; a few, 
better advised, forsook controversy for erudition, and obtained as scho- 
lars an amount of celebrity which was calculated to make them regret 
the time they had wasted in stirring up sedition. 

M. Labitte’s excellent volume concludes with a sketch of pulpit- 
oratory during the reign of Henry IV., and an appendix on the Satire 
Meénippée, Guillaume Rose and Mariana. M. 





Ungedruckte, Unbeachtete, und wenig beachtete Quellen zur Geschichte 
des Taufsymbols und der Glaubensregel, herausgegeben und in 
Abhandlungen erlaiitert. Von. Dr. C. P. Casparr. Vol. I. 
Christiania, 1866. 


Tuis is the first portion of what promises to be a valuable contribution 
to the literature of the creeds of the early Christian Church. Dr. Cas- 
pari, the theological professor of the University of Norway, is an 
eminent Orientalist, and in other ways excellently qualified for re- 
searches like those he has now entered upon. He has entered upon his 
work in the proper spirit, being evidently resolved to avail himself of 
all accessible sources of original information. He has, therefore, sought 
for materials not only in printed books of acknowledged authority, but 
has inquired after inedited documents in the British Museum and other 
great libraries, besides those to which he has immediate access. To 
shew the value and importance of the materials here collected and 
thoroughly investigated, it will suffice to mention the topics of the 
successive chapters. In the first chapter he gives and discusses at great 
length the version of a creed which is ascribed to Athanasius, as 
printed from a Vatican MS., in the Benedictine edition of Athanasius. 
This creed is based upon the Nicene, which it amplifies and developes, 
and is quite different from the wellknown so-called Athanasian creed. 
Dr. Caspari shews that it is closely similar to a creed which is found 
in the works of Epiphanius. The second chapter is occupied with por- 
tions of an Antiochian creed, as found in the acts of the Council of 
Ephesus, and in a homily by Chrysostom. The third and fourth 
articles are devoted to the examination of the Nicene creed, and its 
modified form, as adopted at the Council of Constantinople. In the 
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next place we have a confession of faith in the form adopted by the 
Nestorians, and varying in some respects from that of Nicea. This is 
followed by a confession of faith in the Incarnation of the Word of God, 
ascribed to Athanasius, and found in a Syriac MS. in the British 
Museum, as well as in Greek. At the close of the chapter the author 
alludes to an English version of this creed, inserted by Cowper in his 
Analecta Nicena, in 1857, apparently not knowing that it was 
extant in Greek. He also observes that Cowper seems not to have 
known the creed of John of Jerusalem, which forms the subject of the 
succeeding chapter. Dr. Caspari is correct in the first of these conjec- 
tures, but not in the second, for the creed of John is on Cowper’s private 
list made years ago. In that list, under the head of John of Jerusalem, 
the following MSS. are referred to: 12154, 12156, 14529, 14532, 
and 14533. In fact, a part of John’s creed is translated in Syriac 
Miscellanies, page 59 (London, 1861.) No notice would have been 
taken here of Dr. Caspari’s remark, but for the fact that it arises out 
of a misconception of the extent to which the editor of this Journal 
carried his researches among the manuscripts in question at a time 
when scarcely any one in England, with the distinguished exception 
of the late Dr. Cureton, paid much attention to them. The notes 
made then comprehend thousands of references to these precious docu- 
ments. Happily, ten or twelve years have seen a change, and above 
all, the manuscripts are in the hands of a gentleman who loves and 
respects them, and who is carrying out systematically and officially a 
work which Cowper laboured at spasmodically, unaided, unencouraged, 
and under the pressure of other weighty duties. No man rejoices more 
than he in the altered state of things, and he is vain enough to believe 
that Dr. Land represented him, for the best of reasons, as a guide 
through an unexplored country. Here are his words :—Proximum erat 
seripta quedam prelo designarem. Qua in re mirifice mihi profuit— 
B. H. C.—benevolentia, qui ex annotatiunculis quas nostra Musei 
volumina diligenter perlustrans ante paraverat, haud pauca mecum, 
communicavit, pari fere modo ac regionis incole peregrinis venatoribus 
vestigia monstrare solent, fallacia quidem interdum, at sepius tamen 
utilissima summique pretii. The fallacia interdum may have occurred, 
but if Dr. L. had acknowledged separately all that he thought so utilissima 
that he availed himself of them in his Anecdota Syriaca, many persons 
would have thought the annotatiuncule and personal directions received 
by him at least a great saving of his labour, and a proof that Cowper 
knew and was ready to tell others something about the Syriac MSS. in 
the British Museum. But leaving personal matters, let it be avowed 
that he who utilizes a discovery confers a more direct obligation upon 
society than he who makes a discovery and does no more. As a rule 
also the honour or reward is greater, and Dr. Caspari will have all the 
praise we can give him for turning to so good account what he has 
received from Dr. W. Wright in particular, whose generosity in impart- 
ing what he knows is manifest in his valuable and curious contributions 
to this Journal. 
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The last section in Professor Caspari’s book is devoted to a remark- 
able Greek Niceeno-Constantinopolitan creed in the Western form, after 
a St. Gall MS. of the tenth century. 

In his subsequent pages our author will be able to avail himself 
still further of the Syriac MSS. in the British Museum, containing as 
they do at least ten or twelve differing confessions of faith, beginning 
with that of Antioch in the middle of the third century, and including 
those of Nestorius, Evagrius, Severus, Chalcedon, etc. 





Etudes sur les Evangiles Apocryphes. Par Micuet Nicouas. Paris, 
1866. 


For some years past there has been shewn a growing disposition to 
study the apocryphal literature of the early Christians. This literature 
comprises gospels, apostolical acts, epistles, revelations, etc. It has 
been more carefully sought after, and numerous additions have been 
made to the older published collections. With some the study has been 
one of literary curiosity only ; with others it has been with a desire to 
ascertain the relations of these documents to the New Testament. 
Some have laboured to shew how little claim the apocryphal books 
have upon our credit, and how far they are removed from the dignity, 
simplicity, and general worth of writings commonly received. But 
some have scarcely disguised their wish to find in them that which, on 
one account or another, may be brought into some kind of competition 
with the New Testament, and may depreciate the primitive Church, 
Whatever their motives, men have paid more attention to these books. 
We mentioned the volume of Mr. Nicolas in the January number of 
this Journal, and we propose to add a few words to what we then said 
in reference to it. In his preface the author speaks of the breaking-up 
of old systems, and the irregular fancies which characterized the period 
of the foundation of the Church. Hence the religion of Christ was 
viewed in many aspects, its followers were almost at the outset divided 
into many sects, and there were almost as many gospels as sects. The 
many gospels were, he thinks, held in nearly equal repute at first, and 
the elevation of the four to their actual position was a sort of expedient 
to which the sect calling itself Catholic had recourse from prudential 
considerations. There is a good deal in this preface which we question 
and object to, but it is a satisfaction to see a full admission of the 
immense superiority of the four canonical gospels. Of many apocry- 
phal gospels we have either only the names or mere fragments, and it 
is by no means fair to conclude respecting them so much as M. Nicolas 
ventures to affirm. With little more than the bare shadow of fact in 
his favour, and with much against him, he suggests that the canonical 
and the spurious gospels had something like a common origin. It would 
require an essay to expose the fallacies of his preliminary pages, and to 
point what is wholly or only partly true. But we beg the reader not 
to receive without personal inquiry statements which rest on so slender 
a foundation. At the same time there are circumstances on record 
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which almost excuse certain observations to which we object. Some of 
the grossest impositions have been received by compilers of books meant 
for the service of the churches. Even now the Roman Breviary under 
August 18, endorses the idle and absurd figments of those who concocted 
the tissue of fables connected with what is called the Assumption of the 
Virgin. Such preposterous dishonesty is a standing disgrace to those 
who perpetuate it. Happily the books which in the middle ages 
adopted some of the fictions of the false gospels are not now of any 
authority, and only casual incidents from such writings find favour in 
any Church, so far as we can ascertain, 

The origin of the false gospels is a curious problem, and the solu- 
tion of it must be sought in a variety of circumstances. As to their 
classification, M. Nicolas ranges them under three heads: first, those 
which emanated from the Judaizers; secondly, those of the anti- 
Judaizers, as the Gnostic sects; and, thirdly, such as are orthodox and 
not sectarian. The first and second have perished for the most part, 
but several of the third class remain. Whatever value may attach to 
this arrangement, we demur to the opinion that pure and perfect ortho- 
doxy characterizes all we now possess. However, in accordance with 
his division, M. Nicolas treats of the apocryphal gospels at great length 
and in an interesting manner. He has accumulated and criticized a 
multitude of facts, and the perusal of his work will be useful to those 
who can read it with discretion. We regret that our space will not 
allow more than this general glance at a volume of substantial value. 





The Treasury of Bible Knowledge: being a Dictionary of the Books, 
Persons, Places, Events, etc., of which mention is made in Holy 
Scripture. By Rev. Joun Ayre, M.A. London: Longmans and Co, 


Here are 950 pages of small type, closely printed, and containing an 
accumulated mass of information on Bible subjects which is truly won- 
derful. In a thoroughly orthodox spirit, and with a diligence beyond 
our praise, Mr. Ayre has compiled a book which is honourable to him, 
and will be sure of large acceptance with others. He has carefully 
eschewed the rudeness and rashness of bilious criticism, and adopted a 
style and spirit which cannot be too strongly commended. His large 
acquaintance with all questions of Biblical literature and interpretation 
has enabled him to consult and wisely use the best and safest authorities. 
It is not every man who has the knowledge that has also the faculty of 
adapting it to the requirements of the multitude; but Mr, Ayre has 
generally succeeded in this, without descending from the dignity of his 
position. The work may therefore be commended to ordinary readers 
of the Bible, as not only intended, but fitted ‘‘ to establish its authority 
and illustrate its contents.” We are sure the liberality of the pub- 
lishers in producing so sound and well got-up a work, at so low a price, 
will have its reward. The type is small but very clear, and the maps 
and illustrations are numerous and of a superior class. Among the 
popular Bible Dictionaries which have multiplied among us of late, 
the one before us will perhaps be as acceptable as any, 
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The Hebrew Prophets: translated afresh from the Original, with regard 
to the Anglican version, and with illustrations for English readers. 
By Rowtanp Wituams, D.D. London: Williams and Norgate. 


Tue prophecies included in this volume are those of Joel, Amos, 
Obadiah, Hosea, Micah, Isaiah (i—xxxiv.), and Nahum. Each of 
the books is preceded by an introduction, and the translations are 
accompanied by critical and explanatory notes. A slight inspection of 
the work shews that it is one which can be fairly dealt with only by 
an amount of careful criticism such as we have not yet had time to 
submit it to, but which we hope before long to execute. Pending 
such a notice, we will only indicate a very few of the impressions 
which we have received. First, as it regards the translation. While 
we readily admit that it often exhibits, better than the common one, 
the sense of the Hebrew, we do not think it is always free from 
serious objections. The style is not seldom very deficient in smooth- 
ness and clearness, and rarely suggests that any attempt has been made 
to exhibit the sense in an effective manner. That the translator has 
laboured to give the meaning is unquestionable, but his inattention to 
the structure of his sentences is a fault which would of itself interfere 
with the acceptableness of his work. Next as to the notes. These 
correspond, in some respects, with the text they accompany. Those of 
them which savour of the author’s peculiar theological and religious 
views are not always the best. The renderings of the ancient versions 
are frequently quoted, alternative translations are pointed out, divers 
allusions are illustrated, and sometimes original observations are made. 
If the radical criticism of the author is very apparent in the transla- 
tion and notes, it probably finds its freest expression in the introduc- 
tions, where, mixed up with many things which we have no difficulty 
in endorsing, we encounter much that comes into collision with prin- 
ciples which we believe impregnable. This is all we can now say, 
and from what we have said, it will appear that in our opinion the 
work is one which lies open to many serious objections, and yet that 
it is one which an intelligent student, who has some knowledge of 
Hebrew, may frequently use with real advantage. 





St. Paul: his Life and Ministry, to the end of his Third Missionary 
Journey. By T. Binney. Second Edition. London: J. Nisbet 
and Co. 

Tue talented and eloquent author of this volume is known as one of the 
most popular Nonconformist ministers of his day, and known too as one 
of the most large-hearted and catholic-souled of men. While, there- 
fore, we have occasional expressions of personal opinion on disputed 
topics, we find everything couched in the gentlest of terms. The 
volume is redolent with the right Christian spirit, the language is 
transparent and often elegant, and the thoughts are frequently both 
profound and beautiful. Moreover, it contains a great amount of desir- 
able information. We can conscientiously and earnestly recommend it 
to readers of all classes. 
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Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, Third Edition. Edited by 
W. L. Avexanper, D.D. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 


Tuis noble work is now complete. The majority of the articles have 
been re-written, and many memoirs of Jewish and Christian writers 
have been added. Our admiration of the book would have been more 
decided if the editor had refused admission to sundry expressions of 
what we must call unwarrantable criticism in some of the articles. 
There are cases in which one writer flatly contradicts what is advanced 
by others. Which are we to believe? Of what earthly use is it to 
insert articles in defence of the Gospels (for example), and yet to 
admit such assertions as the following? Referring to the date of the 
Syriac version the writer says :—‘ The beginning of the third is most 
likely, a.p. 200. The comparatively late origin of the fourth Gospel 
necessitates this conclusion.’ He cannot possibly believe that John 
the Apostle wrote the fourth Gospel. The same pen in the same 
article writes: “It is all but certain that the proper original document 
of the Apostle Matthew comprehended little more than the discourses 
of Jesus.” The natural conclusion is that St. Matthew did not write 
the first Gospel as we have it. Now compare herewith the articles on 
John and Matthew. We are unaware of the apology which will be 
made for these things; but if the work is merely a collection of the 
opinions of critics of all shades, with no pretence to harmony and agree- 
ment, let the fact be boldly declared to the world, and men will know 
beforehand what they are about to purchase. It is painful to point out 
such blemishes in a work containing so much that is admirable, and 
which is substantially based upon a uniform principle of liberal ortho- 
doxy. 





Der Ursprung unserer Evangelien nach den Urkunden, laut den neuern 
Entdeckungen und Verhandlungen. Von Dr. G. Votkmar. Ziirich : 
Herzog. 


A «oop deal of this essay is occupied with animadversions upon the 
recent brochure of Dr. Tischendorf upon the date of the four Gospels. 
The pages bristle with references to ancient and modern writers, and it 
is very apparent that the author has done his utmost to undermine the 
common opinions regarding the origin of the four Gospels. We are 
not sure that he is successful. 
Beitriige und Documente zur Geschichte des Kariierthums und der 
Kariiischen Literatur. Von A. Neupaver. Leipsic: Leiner. 





Tus is a singularly curious book, the contents of which are from 
reliable sources. In addition to the German text, embodying a mass 
of matter of unusual interest, there are many extracts from ancient 
Hebrew documents. The work is of equal utility to the student of 
Hebrew sacred literature, and to any one who is investigating the 
history of that remarkable Jewish sect, the Karaite, to which the 
volume is devoted. 
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The Eastern Liturgy of the Holy, Catholic, Apostolic, and Orthodox 
Church, simplified and supplemented ; containing forms deemed valid 
and orthodox by all Churches, etc. By the Rev. Jutes Ferretre, 
of Damascus, Oxford and London: Parker and Co. 

The Damascus Ritual: a complete Liturgy, extracted from the Greek 
Euchologium, and supplemented from the English Prayer Book, 
By the Rev. Jutes Ferrerre. Oxford and London : Parker and Co. 


Tue titles of these neat little manuals pretty clearly shew their inten- 
tion. The author has compiled them chiefly with the aid of the Greek 
Euchology, and has endeavoured to embody and retain in them only 
those things which are generally accepted. Many of the forms are 
simple and beautiful, and the whole deserve the attention of all such as 
are interested in liturgical subjects. These English editions are trans- 
lated from the author’s Greek copies. The author has also published 
them in Arabic, in which language he says they have been very accept- 
able to many Christians in the regions where his lot is cast. 





The Sabbath and the Decalogue. A Reply to the Speech of the Rev. 
Dr. Norman Macrieop. By Henry Stevens, M.A. Second 
Edition. London: Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday. 

Tue tone of this essay is singularly moderate; and the author is every- 

where so calm and yet so confident, so frank and yet so logical, that it 

is quite clear he knows his case to be a good one. In so narrow limits 
it was not possible to marshal all the forces which might be brought to 
the defence of the fourth commandment; most of them have, however, 
been mentioned, their positions indicated, and the kind of service they 
might render illustrated by appropriate arguments. Few serious 

Christians can help regretting when able and honoured ministers of the 

Gospel, in an age so prone to laxity, declare themselves anxious to 

weaken the obligations of a law which is so seldom interpreted too 

rigidly in actual practice or even in theory, and which has been looked 
upon as one of the most merciful dispensations to a world of toil and 


sin. We hope Mr. Stevens will be encouraged by a very wide circula- 
tion of this pamphlet. 





Apocalypses Apocryphe Mosis, Esdre, Pauli, Johannis, item Marie 
Dormitio ; additis Evangeliorum et Actuum Apocryphorum supple- 
mentis. Maximam Partem nunc primum edidit ConsTanTinus 
Tiscnenporr. Lipsie. 1866. 

We gladly welcome this additional portion of Dr. Tischendorf’s valu- 
able collection of ancient Christian Apocrypha. The series thus far 
consists of four parts, of which the first is preliminary, on the origin and 
use of the Apocryphal Gospels. The second contains A pocryphal Gos- 
pels; the third, Apocryphal Acts; and the fourth, the matters mentioned 
in the title. We had hoped to be able to give an account of this 
new service rendered by its laborious editor, but must reluctantly post- 
pone it to another occasion. Meanwhile we cordially commend it to 
the attention of our readers, 
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The Tripartite Nature of Man: Spirit, Soul, and Body. Applied to 
illustrate and explain the Doctrines of Original Sin, the New Birth, 
the Disembodied State, and the Spiritual Body. By the Rev. 
J. B. Hearp, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Bilton, Harrowgate. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


A most able work, in which the distinction between the spirit and the 
soul is well worked out, and shewn to be pregnant with the greatest 
uses in the treatment of Christian doctrines. ‘The author is an evan- 
gelical in the truest sense of the word, and shews a deep acquaintance 
with philosophical researches. The great German divines have been 
mastered by him successfully. We can only briefly notice the work in 
this number, but we are promised a review of it by the author of the 
papers which have appeared in our Journal on the kindred topics ‘‘ The 
Doctrine of Eternal Punishment and Immortality,” and “ Scripture 
Revelations on the Intermediate State.” 
Handbook of Specimens of English Literature ; selected from the chief 
British Authors, and arranged chronologically. London : Religious 
Tract Society. 


Some time since we had the pleasure of noticing a Handbook of English 
Literature, and we now beg to call attention to the natural sequel to 
that work by the same laborious compiler. In addition to a mass of 
passages printed at length, references are made to numerous others of 
which only the commencement is given; this applies especially to 
Shakespeare, Milton, and Pope, whose works are of easy access. The 
literary merit of this volume is apparent in the plan of it and in the 
selections which are made ; but it has another merit of no small impor- 
tance, seeing that the extracts are chosen in view of the sentiments 
they embody, as well as of their language and style. This last feature 
is the more noteworthy, that it enables the compiler to introduce authors 
of great ability who are but too little known to general readers. For 
purposes of tuition in families, schools, and colleges, where Christian 
principles are instilled, this handbook will be a most valuable acquisi- 
tion. 





The Fatherhood of God in its general and special aspects, and particu- 
larly in relation to the Atonement ; with a review of recent specula- 
tions on the subject. By T. J. Crawrorp, D.D. Edinburgh and 
London: Blackwood and Sons. 


Tue plan of this work is comprehensive and yet definite. It embodies 
much original thought, and the author’s habits of searching inquiry and 
careful arrangement stand him in good stead. Whatever difference of 
opinion there may be on sundry topics, it would be idle to question the 
great ability shewn by the learned professor. As the subjects treated 
of have been and are so much discussed, it .will be satisfactory to many 
to receive a book which expounds so fully, and maintains so forcibly, 
and on a Scriptural basis, the views of one so well qualified to speak. 
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The Church and the World: Essays on Questions of the Day. By 
various Writers. Edited by the Rev. Orsy Surrey, M.A. 
London: Longmans and Co. 


Ir is with regret that we feel precluded from the task of a detailed 
review of this book. For although ritual and ecclesiastical questions 
are not the only ones discussed in it, the greater portion brings us into 
contact with them. With such topics we profess not to interfere. 
Nevertheless, there are three or four of the essays in which we are 
directly interested, and to them we are happy to call attention. Essay 
No. 10 is on “ Positivism,” by the Rev. J. G. Smith, M.A. Though 
too limited for space, the author presents us with a tolerably correct 
account of the nature, grounds, and tendencies of positivism, and he 
shews the erroneous elements which it embodies. We have read this 
essay with pleasure for the most part, but we do wish that instead of 
confining himself to the Catholic Church as the true refuge of the soul, 
he had given more prominence to that written Word by which alone 
the Church is governed, and can justify its existence. The next essay 
upon “ Revelation and Science: two interpreters of the will of God,” 
is anonymous, but it supplies at the outset what we missed in the 
essay preceding it—a reference to the Scriptures as one of the two 
great fountains of truth and duty. Yet here again we find among 
much that all Christians will joyfully admit, the Church set forth as 
‘claiming and exercising authoritatively her sovereignty on matters of 
faith, settling by dogmatic interpretations the definitions of Divine 
truth,” This is surely not applicable to all religious doctrines and 
truths, for no Church nor age of the Church ever made so compre- 
hensive a claim, at least not in a tangible form, so far as we know. 
The remark quoted must apply to the rulers of the Church, and not to 
individual members, by whom no dogmatic interpretation is possible, 
except in the exercise of private judgment. Such a principle seems 
calculated to diminish the direct benefit which private Christians 
expect, through the grace of God’s Spirit, from their personal readings 
of Holy Seripture. While we speak thus, we gladly accept the main 
teachings of an essay of no mean excellence. We only add an opinion 
that nothing whatever is gained by regularly saying “ Churchman” 
when the term “ Christian’? would be more natural and less affected. 
Are Churchmen not Christians ? 

There is one other essay, that on “ Science and Prayer,” by the 
Rey. MacColl, which contains many admirable points, and earnestly 
vindicates prayer from the reproach which has been thrown upon it. 
But with an almost amusing unconsciousness of the deep faith and 
living dependence in regard to prayer which characterises Christian 
communities, whose rigid simplicity would appal our essayist, he says, 
“The plain truth is, that the denial of the efficacy of prayer is a 
logical consequence of the rejection of the sacramental system of the 
Church.” Surely it is not Safe to say this, when we see that it is not 
a practical consequence, as prayer meetings and revival meetings in 
Europe and America for a century past, at least, make quite plain. 
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One cannot but feel sorry that an essay so intelligently written for the 
most part should be disfigured by statements so open to question. On 
that portion of the composition which treats of the ministry of angels, 
we express no opinion. 

The remaining essays we must pass over. (4 the book in general, 
we may say that it is very creditable to the learning and talent, the 
piety and energy of the section of the Church which it represents. 
And we may also say, that although not an official and authorized 
exposition of High Church, it is perhaps no error to regard it as a sort of 
manifesto, and it is certainly correct to say of it that it is full of in- 
formation on topics with which few can now afford to be unacquainted. 
Essays on the Irish Church. By CLerGyMen oF THE EsTABLISHED 

Cuurca IN IreLanp. Oxford and London: James Parker and Co. 


Turs is a very seasonable and interesting book, but seeing that it deals 
chiefly with matters somewhat out of our sphere, we can only mention 
the titles of the essays and their authors, who appear to have performed 
their parts in a very praiseworthy manner. “ On the general principles 
of the establishment and endowment of religious bodies by the State; with 
special reference to Ireland :” by Rev. James Byrne, M.A. “ Historical 
Sketch of the Church of Ireland:” by Rev. A. W. Edwards, M.A. 
“The Difficulties of the Irish Church:” by Rev. W. Anderson, M.A, 
“* Some Account of the Property and Statistics of the Irish Church :” 
by Rev. A. T. Lee, M.A., LL.D. ‘ The Influences exerted on Ireland 
by the Irish Church Establishment :” by Rev. J. Byrne, M.A. Most of 
our readers will be glad to read the second essay—the “ Historical 
Sketch of the Church of Ireland,” which embodies a large amount of 
valuable and instructive matter. 





Prosperi Aquitani Chronici Continuator Harniensis. Nunc primum 
edidit Georc. Hite. Berolini: Weidmann. 

Tue author of this little chronicle put down a number of dates of events 

in the latter half of the fifth century, and on to the thirtieth year of the 

reign of Heraclius, or A.D. 641. Chronological students ought to 

possess it. 





S. Ephremi Syri Carmina Nisibena ; additis prolegomenis et supplemento 
lexicorum Syriacorum. Primus edidit, vertit, explicavit Dr. Gus- 
Tavus BickeLt. Lipsie: F. A. Brockhaus. 


On the present occasion we can but announce the appearance of this 
work and its chief contents:—Prolegomena, pp. 1-36; glossary of 
unusual words, ete., pp. 37-70; Latin prose translation and index, 
pp. 71-234. The Syriac texts occupy 146 pages, and there are two 
pages of corrigenda et addenda. It is very apparent that we cannot 
depend upon a cursory inspection for a correct and reliable estimate of 
this work. We can only say the subject is one of much interest and 
importance in more respects than one. 
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Rivington’s Ecclesiastical Year-book for 1865. London: Rivingtons. 


Tats book is in fact a summary, yet most comprehensive, history of the 
Church of England in 1865. It is, therefore, a volume which will be 
most valuable for reference in time to come. The plan is good and well 
wrought out. All that is necessary to secure for it an extensive sale is 
to make it known as a very compact, convenient, and accurate manual. 
As such it affords us pleasure to recommend it. 





Ritualism and the Gospel: Thoughts upon St. Paul's Epistle to the 
Galatians. With an Appendix. By Rev. C. H. H. Wricur. 
London : Nisbet and Co. 


Tue “Thoughts” which Mr. Wright has favoured us with were 
addressed as sermons to his flock at Dresden, and are in fact a short 
practical commentary upon the chief portions of the Epistle to the 
Galatians. They are substantially evangelical in doctrine, and as such 
adhere very closely to the Scripture model. We have much pleasure 
in noticing so clear and faithful an exhibition of principle and duty, 
and warmly recommend it. 

Novum Testamentum Polyglottum. Edited by C. G. W. Tuetze, D.D., 

and R. Stier, D.D. London: Williams and Norgate. 


WE beg to call attention to this most useful and well edited volume, 
which is both cheap and convenient as well as accurate. It contains 
the Greek text, the Latin Vulgate, the German of Luther, and our 
Authorized Version. All four texts are exhibited at every opening of 
the volume, which, moreover, displays important various readings, and 
references to parallel passages. 





L’Idée de Dieu, et ses Nouveaux Critiques. Par E. Caro. Paris: 
Hachette. 


Tue learned and talented author of this work may congratulate himself 
on the success which he has achieved, and the rapid sale of his publica- 
tion. The book is one which may be confidently recommended as one 
of great and varied interest on topics of paramount importance. We 
beg to call to it the attention of those who have not yet seen it, and to 
record our appreciation of its distinguished merits. 

The Sacrificial Vestments: are they legal in the Church of England? 
An Inquiry into the history and intention of the Second Rubric of 
the Book of Common Prayer. By Witiiam Mitton, M.A. Lon- 
don: Rivingtons. 


A CAREFUL and comprehensive examination of authorities in regard to 
a question which it is curious should have been unasked till now. The 
question is one which we are prevented from discussing; but we fear 
that if everything is lawful in the Church so long as not in formal terms 
prohibited, peace and union will not be seen in our days. 
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Reunion with Rome, as advocated in the “ Eirenicon” of Dr. Pusey. 


Two Sermons by 8. Burcuer, D.D. Dublin: Hodges, Smith, 
and Co. 


THESE sermons are an able embodiment of facts and arguments bearing 
upon the Eirenicon ; and are followed by a useful and carefully com- 
piled appendix of notes. Dr. Butcher demonstrates, we think, that the 
English Church could not be united to Rome on any terms which 
would not exclude immense numbers of persons, or compel them to 
sacrifice not a few of their most solemn and conscientious convictions. 





De la Date de nos Evangiles ; ou réponse populaire a cette question: 
Quand est ce que nos Evangiles ont été composes? Par ConsTANTIN 
TiscHENDORF. ‘Toulouse: Société des Livres Religieux. 

WE are glad to see a French version of an essay which will instruct 

and please many who have no time or no taste for more elaborate and 

scholastic productions. 





The Life and the Light. A Sermon by Rev. Henry Axton. London: 
Jackson, Walford, and Co. 


Mr. Aton is the able minister of Union Chapel, Islington, and he 
preached this discourse on behalf of the Wesleyan Missionary Society. 
The sermon is liberal, but practical and evangelical in its tone, and it 


is worthy of high praise as an eloquent exposition of great principles 
and duties. 





Christianity and Recent Speculations. Six lectures by Ministers of the 
Free Church. With Preface by R. 8S. Canpiisn, D.D. Edinburgh : 
J. Maclaren. . 
We live in the new apologetic age, and hence the constant issue of 
works in defence of Christian principles. The subjects of these lectures 
are: The Bible not inconsistent with science ; The place and ends of 
Miracles ; Spiritual Christianity in relation to secular progress; The 
purpose and form of Holy Scripture; Prayer and Natural Law; and 
The Sabbath. We have much pleasure in expressing the opinion that 
this is a most seasonable book, well executed, and fitted for extensive 
service in the cause of God and truth. 
Christianity without Judaism. A second series of Essays. By Rev. 
Bapen Powe it, M.A. Second edition, revised. London: Long- 
mans and Co. 


WE willingly bear testimony to the great ability manifested in this 
book, the peculiar and original views of which are expressed with 
much force and freedom, and, as is well known, have won for it a 
position of some celebrity. Although we often differ from the author’s 
opinions, we are glad that this new edition has appeared, because it will 
enable many to examine them who have had no opportunity of seeing 
the previous edition. 
NEW SERIES.—VOL, IX., NO. XVIII. H H 
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Forty-nine Opinions of Eminent Men on the Authority and Observance 
of the Sabbath. London: 20 John Street, Adelphi. 


A very useful and interesting tract on the Lord’s-day question. The 
extracts are ranged alphabetically, and are well fitted to shew the 
opinions which many great men have expressed regarding the duties 
and advantages of the Christian Sabbath. 





Les Apétres. Par Ernest Renan. Paris: Levy, fréres. 


Tuts second volume has no chance of causing a sensation like that 
which followed the appearance of the Life of Jesus. The former book 
flashed like a meteor upon the eyes of the world, or came like the 
booming of the gun which gives the signal for a war in which we must 
take a part pro aris et focis. But now we have had some experience 
in the war, the opening of a second campaign, as some will think it, 
rouses no great curiosity, anxiety, or enthusiasm on either side. It is 
unnecessary for us to describe M. Renan’s literary and critical proce- 
dures, and we have not space at present to analyze and estimate the 
book. There are many things in it which are true and beautiful, few 
which have the air of novelty thrown over the Life of Jesus, and 
some which we think quite fanciful. Although we differ so much and 
so often from the author, we cannot but recognize in him a singular 
absence of that bitterness and spirit of vituperation and contempt which 
is common in our day. True, the book is avowedly a history, but it 
is an armed history, and one which comes to dispute the ground occu- 
pied by many preceding histories of the same times and events. We 
advise our readers to peruse the book, and we hope to have an early 
opportunity of reviewing it at some length. 





Achtzehn Hebriiische Grabinschriften aus der Krun. Ein Beitrag zur 
Biblischen Chronologie, Semitischen Paliiographie, und alten Ethno- 
graphie. Von D. Cuworson. St. Petersburg: Eggers and Co. 


TuHE existence of ancient books and monuments among the Caraite Jews 
of the Crimea has been long known and frequently noticed, but it is not 
till recently that any considerable researches have been made in regard 
to them. Inquiries made in 1839 brought to light fifty-one ancient 
Biblical MSS. and fifty-nine copies of ancient sepulchral inscriptions. 
Of the MSS., one dates from a.p. 640. Further explorations were 
rewarded by additional inscriptions. These discoveries stimulated 
inquiry, and led to new revelations of a very curious and important kind. 
Not content with copies from the monuments, eight of the original 
inscriptions were procured in 1863, and deposited in the Asiatic Museum 
at St. Petersburg. Dr. Chwolson published facsimiles of these eight 
and of ten others, along with a mass of valuable information collected 
from divers sources, both in regard to the inscriptions and to Biblical 
MSS. as well as in regard to the history of the Crimean Jews. The 
dates assigned to the eighteen monumental stones are these: A.D. 6, 30, 
89, 179, 197, 262, 305, 369, 625, 670, 678, 719, 807, 834, 898, 937, 
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958, and 960. Besides these there are copies of six others from the 
Caucasus, of which the dates are a.p. 597, 598, 604, and 609,—three 
bearing the last date. As examples of the inscriptions we give trans- 
lations of the three oldest. 

This is the monument of Buki the son of Isaac the priest. His 
rest be in Paradise at the time of the salvation of Israel! In the year 
702 years of our exile (7.e., A.D. 6). 

Rabbi Moses Levi (or, the Levite) died in the year 726 of our exile 
(ie., A.D. 30). 

Zadok the Levite, son of Moses, died 4000 after the creation, 785 
of our exile (.e., A.D. 89). 

The rest of the inscriptions are very interesting, and frequently 
embody pious wishes for the deceased. 

It is impossible in a short notice to do justice to the great learning 
and research displayed by Professor Chwolson in this remarkable book. 
We have no doubt whatever that it will be prized as it deserves to be 
by every scholar who is interested in Jewish archeology and bibliv- 
graphy. It seems to bring us, beyond dispute, into the presence of 
descendants of those tribes which were exiled nearly seven hundred 
years before Christ. 





A History of the Gipsies: with specimens of the Gipsy Language, by 
W. Simson. Edited, with preface, introduction, and notes, and 
a disquisition on the past, present, and future of Gipsydom. By 
James Simson. London: Sampson Low, Son, and Marston. 


A very remarkable book, containing a wonderful amount of curious 
matter and equally curious speculations. Mr. James Simson advances 
many remarkable and untenable, but at the same time amusing ideas, 
He thinks, for example, that the gipsies are descended from “ the 
mixed multitude” which came out of Egypt at the Exodus; and he 
says, ‘ That the ‘mixed multitude’ travelled into India, acquired the 
language of that part of Asia, and perhaps modified its appearance 
there, and became the origin of the gipsy race, we may very safely 
assume.” With equal safety we may assume that this, and very 
much more to be found in the same book, is quite erroneous, but it 
is after all a decidedly entertaining volume. 





The Resurrection of the Just, and their condition in a Future State ; 
considered chiefly with a view to the doctrine of Mutual Recognition. 
Eight Sermons. By Rev. J. T. Prummer, M.A. London: 
Rivingtons. 

Here are eight sermons upon a subject which will always be one of 

extreme personal interest to the mass of Christians. The author writes 

in a devout and scriptural manner, and his sermons will be read with 

pleasure by those who are like-minded with himself. He has read 

some of the works most in favour with the orthodox schools, and 

earnestly maintains the doctrine of the mutual recognition of the risen 
HH 2 
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in the world to come. Certain notes and extracts are appended to the 
sermons, but what does Mr. Plummer mean in the first of these notes 
when he speaks of Justin Martyr “as being the earliest father of the 


Christian Church?” There is a good deal of edifying reading in the 
volume. 





Swiss Pictures; drawn with pen and pencil. The illustrations by 
E. Wuywrer, F.R.G.S. London: Religious Tract Society. 


Taxis volume is most beautifully illustrated, and the typography is 
excellent. It abounds in useful information, and no traveller to 
Switzerland should go without it. Those who stay at home will find 
it a charming volume for the family library. Venice and other places 
described in it have at present exceptional interest, and the notices of 
them are pleasingly and accurately written. 





Letters from Florence on the Religious Reform Movements in Italy. 
By W. Tatmanee, B.A. London: Rivingtons. 


Most of these letters appeared in the Guardian, and attracted Thuch 
attention. They will be very welcome in their present form as a 
graphic description and record of matters which will have an interest 
in the future. The author writes clearly and with much candour and 
fairness, and we have pleasure in recommending his book to all who 
wish to know more of its subject. 





The Annotated Book of Common Prayer ; being a Historical, Ritual, 
and Theological Commentary on the Devotional System of the Church 
of England. Edited by the Rev. J. H. Buount, M.A. Part I. 
London: Rivingtons. 


AttHouGH this elaborate book lies somewhat beyond our domain, we 
are happy to say a few words indicative of its plan and editorship. 
The editor has had the co-operation of several accomplished clergymen, 
whose contributions are very properly acknowledged. Particular men- 
tion is made of the Reverends T. W. Perry, W. D. Macray, J. B. 
Dykes, J. I. Fowler, W. Bright, P. G. Medd, and M. E. C. Walcott. 
Some of these gentlemen have furnished contributions of considerable 
interest and importance. The volume supplies a great mass of infor- 
mation which will just now be specially valuable, and the list of autho- 
rities consulted includes many, we cannot say all, that we naturally 
look for, besides some which are new to us. Of course the literature 
of the Prayer-book is enormous, but there are books like that of Har- 
rison on the Rubrics (Rivingtons, 1845), and numerous older ones, 
which we should have expected to see on the list. The work itself 
must be regarded as a very elaborate attempt to produce a cyclopedic 
commentary upon the Common Prayer-book. Besides the copious, we 
had almost said voluminous, introductory essays and notes, the text of 
the forms is illustrated by parallels in Latin, and an abundance of an- 
notations, The rubrics are by no means overlooked, and even the 
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black-letter days of the calendar are represented by a variety of obser- 
vations, historical and other. These same black-letter days are called 
“minor holydays ;”’ but is it true of a great many of them that they 
are “holydays” at all in the view of the Church of England? If they 
are, the consequences may become serious: if they are not, why has 
Mr. Blount admitted so many ridiculous and unhistorical details about 
some of them? We have nothing to say about any other feature of the 
book at present, but we seriously object to grave relations of medizval 
fables as if they were true, when they are not true. 





The Bible Dictionary. Illustrated with nearly 600 engravings. In 
Two Volumes. London: Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 


We have here nearly twelve hundred pages of large octavo letter- 
press double columns, closely printed it is true, but in a very legible 
character. On several accounts we have felt much interested in the 
progress and completion of this work. It was one of the latest projects 
in which the late John Cassell interested himself with a view to the 
popularization of religious, theological, and critical knowledge. It 
was at the same time the first scheme for a popular Bible dictionary 
which should rest on an Evangelical basis, and at the same time be an 
independent work embodying the results of recent scholarship. None 
of the Bible dictionaries published when this was planned and started 
took the same ground. It was therefore intended to fill a gap in our 
literature. Many writers of known ability were invited to co-operate 
upon it, and a good number actually took part in it. Although not 
sectarian, the writers were mostly members of the Church of England ; 
the remainder were attached to various orthodox communities. The 
articles on ecclesiastical questions were all written by Churchmen ; but 
those on other subjects were allotted without respect to denominational 
peculiarities. It was published in monthly parts with undeviating 
regularity during a course of three years. In the first instance the 
direction was placed in a single pair of hands, but it was found neces- 
sary to increase the number to three, or rather to four, and so it con- 
tinued to the end. Owing to the plan adopted a general harmony 
pervades the work, and only casual and minute discrepancies appear. 
The cost and labour of producing the volumes was far from incon- 
siderable, but, as we said, it was brought out with uninterrupted 
regularity, and the later portions shew no falling off in the matter. 
The plan and aim necessitated the exclusion of much technical matter 
of no great popular interest, but it enabled the editors to introduce 
many things likely to be generally useful, and not previously found in 
cheap Bible dictionaries. The matter is not a compilation from older 
dictionaries, but is derived from the best authorities, as is apparent to 
all who examine the references and the style of the articles. The 
vast number of details rendered much condensation imperative, and 
hence there are very few examples of prolix dissertations. All the 
proper names in the canonical books, and all the principal words are 
dealt with separately, and many subjects are handled collectively as 
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well, ¢.g., doctrines and sciences. Besides, there are notices of the 
principal ancient versions and manuscripts. The work has therefore 
a comprehensiveness unknown in earlier manuals, The words upon 
which the articles are based are accented, and the etymology of the 
proper names is given. Many of the maps and illustrations are ex- 
ceedingly well fitted for their purpose, while they adorn the book. 
The abridgments of Kitto’s Dictionary and of Dr. Smith’s scarcely 
appeal to the same class of readers. Dr. Fairbairn’s is unfinished, 
and on a totally different plan. The new edition of Kitto and the 
dictionary of Dr. Smith are only or mainly meant for the learned, and 
are far more costly. Dr. Eadie’s is behind the age, and Mr. Ayre’s 
Bible Treasury, just published, is alone likely to appeal to a similar con- 
stituency. This being obtainable in monthly sixpenny parts, and form- 
ing two portly volumes in large type and well printed, is, we believe, 
destined to be very popular. We know that the mass of the information 
given is scholarlike and trustworthy, and that the work contains a mine 
of real wealth for all who wish to understand the Scriptures more per- 
fectly. To ministers, teachers, and families it will be of inestimable value. 





A Description of the Great Bible, 1539, and the six editions of 
Cranmer’s Bible, 1540, 1541, printed by Grafton and Whitchurch ; 
also of the Editions, in large folio, of the Authorized Version of 
the Holy Scriptures, printed in the years 1611, 1613, 1617, 1634, 
1640. By Francis Fry, F.S.A. Illustrated with titles, and 
with passages from the editions, the genealogies, and the maps, 
copied in facsimile; also with an identification of every leaf of the 
first seven, and of many leaves of the other editions, on fifty-one 
plates, together with an original leaf of each of the editions 
described. London: Willis and Sotheran. Bristol: Lasbury. 


We have copied the whole of the title of Mr. Fry’s new book, which 
is as admirable in its execution as it is original in its conception. The 
author is too well known for his untiring zeal and his minute accuracy 
to require either introduction or commendation. No man has won for 
himself greater praise by his exertions in a department of bibliography 
which is second to none in interest and real importance. The volume 
has been in our hands long enough for us to examine it with care and 
attention, and we have unmixed pleasure in speaking well of it. As 
a book, it is got up in a very superior style, so that it is one which 
every lover of such things will covet. But it is of the editorial 
department of which we must especially, though briefly speak. The 
fact is, that from its very nature, an ordinary reviewer can do little 
more than describe it. It commences with an accurate description of 
the Great Bible, and of the six editions of Cranmer’s version. The 
details are drawn up in a precise and succinct form, so that any one 
will be able to identify the books if they come under his notice, even 
though they should be, as they usually are, defective in one particular 
or another. The next section contains a similar description of the 
large folio editions of the Authorized Version, mentioned in the title- 
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page. The accounts given bring out many curious results which throw 
considerable light upon the history of the editions in question, and 
will therefore be very welcome to the bibliographer. After the formal 
descriptions of the various volumes, we have a selection of the different 
renderings of the Great Bible by Lord Thomas Cromwell, 1539, and 
the first edition by Archbishop Cranmer, 1540. This specimen of a 
collation will shew the anxiety of those who produced the second of 
the two, to present a more accurate and expressive rendering of the 
sacred text. Other notes follow the collation. The remainder of the 
work consists of the facsimiles and tables, and the original leaves. 
The facsimiles are lithographed in a style which all must pronounce 
excellent, so wonderfully exact and minute are they in their details. 
The very paper upon which they appear is ancient, at least in appear- 
ance, and the distinctions of the portions printed in red and black re- 
spectively are preserved. As for the original leaves, they are taken 
from the Book of Joshua for the first six, and, as far as possible, con- 
tain the same chapters of the text. By their means any one with an 
imperfect copy of either can identify it, if it contains the part selected, 
as it is very likely todo. For the Authorized Version we have leaves 
of the black-letter folios of the first and second editions of 1611, and 
of the reprint of the second edition. These leaves are from the Book 
of Ezra, as also are those from the black-letter folios of 1617, 1634, 
and 1640; that from the edition of 1613 is out of Jeremiah, but its 
typography differs in a marked manner from that of the others, and 
would be recognized at once. The differences between the three last 
specimens are most apparent in the ornamental capitals at the head of 
the chapters, otherwise the pages begin and end with the same words. 

The rarity of most of the volumes described, and the estimation in 
which they are held, apart from other considerations, quite justifies the 
labour expended upon them by Mr. Fry. We are glad to learn that 
he contemplates further efforts in the same direction, and we sincerely 
hope that wealthy lovers of our noble old English Bible will patronize 
his undertakings sufficiently to reimburse him at any rate for the great 
outlay of money, without which it is impossible to produce such works 
as the one before us. Few gentlemen have the ability, and fewer still 
have the will and the means to perform such services for us. In con- 
clusion, we can only thank the accomplished and zealous editor for a 
book which would do credit to the literature of any country, but which 
ought to be especially valued and esteemed in our own. 





We have also received the following :— 
The Church of Ireland; her History and Claims. Four Sermons. By Chr. 
Wordsworth, D.D. Second Edition. London: Rivingtons. 
Aleph v. Colenso. By Rev. H. F. Woolrych, M.A. Maidstone: Welscomb and 
t 


Smith. 


Inconsistency: Real and Apparent. A Sermon. By J. G. Cazenove, M.A. 
London: Rivingtons. 
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A Charge to the Clergy and Churchwardens of the Archdeaconry of Sudbury. 
By Lord A. Hervey, M.A. London: Macmillan and Co. 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. Vol. II. Part I. 
The Christian Advocate and Review. Vol. V. 
Aunt Judy’s Magazine. Parts I. and II. 


The Imperial Bible Dictionary. Edited by Rev. P. Fairbairn, D.D. Parts 
XXII. and XXIII. 


The American Bibliotheca Sacra. April. 
Dictionnaire étymologique des Mots de la Langue Frangaise dérivés de I’ Arabe, 


du Persan ou du Ture, avec leurs analogues Grecs, Latins, Espagnols, 
Portugais et Italiens. Par A. P. Pihan. Paris: 1866. 


Real- = ay a gs fiir Bibel und Talmud. Biblisch-Talmudisches Wérterbuch. 
Von Dr. J. Hamburger. Heft I. Strelitz: 1866. 


Ueber die Judische Angelologie und Demonologie in ihrer Abhangigkeit vom 
Parsismus. Von Dr. Alex. Kohut. Leipsic: F. A. Brockhaus. 

Works of T. Goodwin, D.D. Vol. XII. Edinburgh: James Nichol. 

Commentary on Ephesians. By P. Bayne. Edinburgh: James Nichol. 

Works of Thomas Brooks. Edited by A. B. Grosart. Edinburgh: James 
Nichol. 

Die Heilige Schrift Neuen Testaments zusammenhangend untersucht von Dr. J. 
C. K. von Hofmann, Part II. 2 Corinthians. 

Histoire de Ja Reformation en Europe au temps de Calvin. J. H. Merle 
d@Aubigné. Tom. IV. England, Geneva, France, Germany, and Italy. 
Etudes ee hiques et Historiques sur des Papyrus du vi"* Siécle, en partie 
inedits, renfermants des Homelies de Saint Avit, et de Saint Augustin. 

Genéve and Bale: H. Georg. 

Sermons par Eugene Bersier. Vol. II. Paris: Meyrueis. 

Dieu et la Création. Par J. B. Lacour. Paris: Meyrueis. 

La Revelation de Saint Jean expliquée par les Ecritures, et expliquant 
l'Histoire précédée d’une bréve interprétation des prophéties de Daniel. 
Par F. de Rougemont. Neuchatel: Delachaux and Sandoz. 

Geschichten des Neunzehnten Jahrhunderts seit den Wiener Vertragen. Von 
G. G. Gervinus. Vol. VIII. Leipsic: Engelmann. 


Augustin und Goethe’s Faust. Vortrag, von Dr. P. Kleinert. Berlin: Wiegandt 
und Grieben. 





A Catalogue of the Hebrew and Samaritan manuscripts in the 
Imperial Library at Paris has just been issued. It forms a quarto 
volume of 263 pages, printed in double columns. 


The Roman Index.—The Congregation of the Index at Rome, has 
recently condemned several works, among which are Les Apétres, by 
M. Renan; Le Catholicisme Romain en Russie, by M. Tolstoy; Le 
Bible et  Humanite, by Michelet; and L’Histoire de la Litterature 
Anglaise, by Taine. One could wish that this farce were abolished, 
because it only excites curiosity in regard to the books condemned. 
On the other hand, Rome keeps up her claim to supreme dominion in 


the literary world, and it is well to be reminded of what she would do 
if she had the power. 
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Bible Revision—The Contemporary Review for June contains 
among other matters an article upon the “Revision of the 
Authorized Version of the Old Testament.” To much that is in the 
article we readily assent; and we are glad to see the great question it 
bears upon brought before the public in so extensively read a journal. 
There seems to be no doubt whatever of the real influence which has 
for two centuries checked all avowed attempts to revise the English 
Bible. Greek and Hebrew scholars of the greatest eminence have gene- 
rally been in favour of a change, and for a century or so, intelligent 
English readers have also pleaded for the removal of obsolete, rude, 
obscure, and indecent words and phrases. Thus a double power has 
been exerted by grave, learned, and godly men in favour of improvement. 
To these it has been objected that the translation, as a whole, is ex- 
cellent, that it has been wonderfully useful in the world, that its anti- 
quated phraseology has a practical advantage, that the people like it as 
it is, that efforts to improve upon it have not been successful, that 
preachers and expositors prevent misapprehension, that it is so inter- 
woven with all our associations, so copied into all books of devotion, 
and so multipliéd in its copies, that a revised Bible would be an 
immense inconvenience, and that any change might shake the public 
faith in the book. ‘“ Let well alone,” ‘“ Rest and be thankful,” are the 
mottoes of the opposers of revision; in other words, their reasons and 
motives are all summed up in the one word “ expediency.” Notwith- 
standing this the demand for revision is still reiterated, and arguments 
in its favour, new and old, are perpetually appearing. Under the 
circumstances, we will avail ourselves of the present occasion to quote 
the concluding paragraphs of Mr. Cheyne’s article. To this we will 
append another extract which has been forwarded us by a respected 
correspondent. Mr. Cheyne writes as follows, after enumerating various 
attempts at revision or new translation of the Old Testament in whole 
or in part :— 

“Shall I be forgiven for saying that all these laudable essays fall 
short of satisfying one of the most urgent wants of the present day ? 


We want translators to pay rather more respect than they do to the 


language into which they translate. Translation is, as Dr. Newman 
has said, ‘a problem how, two languages being given, the nearest 
approximation may be made in the second to the expression of ideas 
already conveyed through the medium of the first. The problem almost 
starts with the assumption that something must be sacrificed, and the 
chief question is, what is the least sacrifice?’* The writer of a trans- 
lation for the people cannot hesitate long for an answer. He must 
devote a holocaust of particles and tenses and nice shades of meaning, 
if he intends his work to go out of the scholar’s study and be thumbed 





-@ The Church of the Fathers, Preface, p. vi. 
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by the daily reading of common men. His first duty is towards his 
own language, but in fulfilling it he really pays the highest honour to 
his author’s. He has to represent his author’s thought as clearly and 
intelligibly as the author would have done in the translator’s language. 
If he makes a psalm or a prophecy appear smoother to his reader 
than it appeared to himself as a student, it is because he knows that 
there was a time when psalmist and prophet sounded as smoothly to 
the Hebrew ear, as now, thanks to their translator, they read to the 
English eye. He knows that psalm and prophecy are not only sacred, 
but classical; beneath a theology he has learned to find a literature. 

“ Thus, according to the simile of Tickell, a translation is like the 
unrolling of embroidery, which reveals its hidden beauties; and for 
the revelation of the Hebrew beauties, no language is so well adapted 
as the English. No language accommodates itself so well to the 
simple naive constructions of the Hebrew. No language, unless to some 
extent the Italian, possesses that majestic rhythmical cadence which 
answers so well to the rhythmical system of the Hebrew accents. No 
language has enshrined in the popular Bible such a store of dignified and 
yet elegant words to express the tenderest emotions of the kindled heart. 

“The English translator, however, needs to be continually on his 
guard against the abuse of these advantages. There is a large excess 
of Hebraism in the Authorised Version, which drew forth strong words 
of blame from Selden in his Table Talk. He says :—‘ There is no book 
so translated as the Bible for the purpose. If I translate a French 
book into English, I turn it into English phrase, not into French 
English. Jl fait froid, I say, ’tis cold, not it makes cold; but the 
Bible is rather translated into English words than into English phrase. 
The Hebraisms are kept, and the phrase of that language is kept. As 
for example’ [here he quotes from memory]. ‘This is well enough so 
long as scholars have to do with it; but when it comes among the 
common people, Lord! what gear do they make of it!’® 

“ Perhaps the historian of literature might find some ground for 
mitigating this rather harsh verdict. Of those two counter movements, 
the Latinizing one of Milton and the Hebraizing one of the translators, 
the latter has turned out incalculably the more fruitful. Many He- 
braisms, unknown in the language before, became household words 
through the English Bible But from a critical point of view, 
Selden’s judgment is fully justified. The only excuse which can be 
made for the translators lies in the fact that they were not seldom 
profoundly ignorant what the Hebraisms meant. 

“The same fault in a still higher degree is chargeable upon the 
Vulgate; and St. Augustine relates a remarkable story in point. ‘He 
was preaching on a certain occasion on Matt. xi. 25, which the vulgar 
Latin renders, J confess to thee, O Father, etc., and he had no sooner 
read the first words of his text, than his hearers fell a beating of their 





+ This quotation is often made, but generally mutilated. 
¢ See the Spectator, No. 405, and compare Renan, Job, Préface, p. ii., ‘‘ La 
langue frangaise est puritaine ; on ne fait pas de conditions avec elle.” 
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breasts, according to the custom of those that confessed their sins in 
his time ; which gave him occasion to blame them for having taken too 
much notice of the words, without considering their meaning; telling 
them they were words of thanksgiving in this place, being expressed 
by our Blessed Saviour, who had never sinned, and consequently had no 
need of confession.’ 4 

“Instances, not indeed so flagrant, but still to be deplored, may 
easily be cited from the Authorized Version. Few people are aware 
how commonly they occur, and how far they interfere with the due 
apprehension of the meaning. The poetical books are full of them. 

“Mistakes of this and every other kind may be prevented by bearing 
in mind the true relation of the modern translator to the original text. 
That relation is one of fidelity not to the parts so much as to the 
whole, not to the letter so much as to the spirit. Why have our revisers 
so conspicuously failed in the poetical books? Because they have 
revised them in parts instead of revising them as wholes. If, for 
instance, instead of revising a psalm verse by verse, they had set them- 
selves first of all to catch the thread which connects the ideas, and then 
to ingraft that upon the Authorized Version, taking care to express the 
symmetry of the thoughts by the symmetry of the form, they would 
have produced a rendering faulty perhaps in details, but yet rhythmical, 
uniform, and intelligible. 

“Tf, still further, they had extended their criticism from the whole 
to the parts, resting the eye alternately on the Hebrew and the old 
English, altering where alteration was needed, but compelling their 
alterations to assume a concordant, rhythmical form, they would have 
succeeded in producing a translation as near as our age can hope to 
see to that with which the great translators, if they had possessed our 
means, would have been eager to endow us. 

“Perhaps some one may object that such a description implies 
qualities which cannot be found united in the same person. There is a 
very general prejudice against Hebrew scholars as dry, tasteless, hyper- 
critical, and it must be admitted that this has too often been jnstified 
by facts. But now, when the breath of the modern renaissance, warm 
with sentiment and clear with science, has vivified even the dull domain 
of Hebrew grammar and lexicography, there must be something very 
stony in the minds of English scholars if they should still fail to exhibit 
traces of its influence. Renan and Bunsen, whatever be their failings, 
are Hebraists of equal taste and learning: why should our own nation, 
foremost even now in taste and scholarship, be without such Hebraists 
of her own ?¢ 





¢ An Essay for a New Translation, etc. By H. R. [Hugh Ross], a Minister 
of the Church of England, p. 45. This book is said to be really a translation 
from the French of Le Céne. 

¢ The late honoured John Keble, in his metrical version of the Psalms, has 
shewn both taste and scholarship, but he fails entirely to give an idea of the 
Psalms as wholes. Still, for naling the deep beauty of expression in them, 
oo English reader can never possess a greater treasure than this almost forgotten 
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“ The future is in our own hands, and much of its weal or woe 
depends on the way in which we handle our English Bible. If we 
handle it wisely and well, the most happy effects will be felt in all the 
regions of our spiritual life. Cries of failure and despondency will 
cease to be heard around us. Men will cease to complain of our 
sermons for their emptiness, their dulness, and want of reality. They 
will cease to complain of our people for their indifference and hostility 
to religious truth. They will cease to complain of our critics for their 
intemperate attacks on our most sacred beliefs. But attacks will always 
be dangerous, and defences will always be feeble, and sermons will 
always be dull, and hearers will always be unimpressed, until we have 
before us a translation of our sacred books, so clear, distinct, intelligible, 
that ‘he may run who reads it.’” 

The other extract is from Le Céne’s Essay for a new translation 
of the Bible (translated by Hugh Ross, second edition, London, 1727). 

“Chap. [V.—Of the fate of those that have hitherto attempted to 
better the common translations.—The providence of God has from the 
very first ages of Christianity raised up to his Church learned men who 
have applied themselves to correct the faults of the original, and the 
translations of the Holy Bible. Origen became famous in the East for 
this kindy of study; and St. Jerome followed his example in the West, 
correcting the Latin Bibles that were then in use; and Pope Damasus, 
who knew his learning, engaged him to revise the Latin version of the 
Gospels, which was then in a pitiful condition. This undertaking seemed 
bold, and above the capacity of a private person, who could not, without 
incurring the envy and hatred of a great many, take the freedom to 
censure books universally approved and received. 

“ Tn effect, though this work was not only useful but also absolutely 
necessary, yet it was dangerous to attempt the reforming of errors 
which length of time had in a manner authorized. ‘’Tis a pious labour,’ 
says St. Jerome, ‘but ’tis likewise a dangerous presumption, that he 
who should be judged by every one should take upon him to be every 
one’s judge, to change the language of the ancients, and bring back the 
world, already grown old, to the first lessons of children. For what 
person soever, whether ignorant or knowing, that takes this book, and 
finds it differ from that which he learned, will not instantly cry out that 
I am guilty of forgery and sacrilege in having dared to add to the 
sacred writings, and to change and correct them ?’ 

“ Nevertheless, seeing himself supported by a Pope, and being besides 
persuaded that the Latin versions which were then read in the West 
were very defective, he chose rather to expose himself to the calumnies 
of the ignorant multitude, and to pass for an innovator and for a forger, 
than to be wanting to his duty. 

“ As this enterprise of St. Jerome’s was bold, and as he was not 
only contented to give a new translation of the Bible, but also often takes 
notice of the faults of the Septuagint, several opposed themselves to his 
design. St. Austin, who did not approve of a new translation of the 
Old Testament from the Hebrew, and believed that that of the Seventy 
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was immediately inspired, thought it impossible that St. Jerome’ should 
have better success than the translators that went before him; and sig- 
nified to him how much he was astonished at his undertaking. Nay, 
farther, he used all his endeavours to take him off from it, and pro- 
hibited the use of his version in all his diocese. 

“ Ruffinus? went much further, and accused St. Jerome of having 
scandalized the whole Church by attempting to introduce Judaism into 
it; of having entirely changed the Scriptures, and acting as a Jew and 
apostate in his translation. In fine, the matter went so far, that St. 
Jerome was obliged to soften his style, and after he had called his 
censurers ‘ dogs and asses,’ to write apologies in defence of so useful and 
necessary an innovation. 

“ He* complains that he should have been accused for the good 
service he thought to have rendered to his countrymen, by endeavouring 
to encourage them to instruct themselves in the knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures ; telling them withal, that even the Greeks, though they had 
the version of the L.XX., made no scruple to translate his (Jerome’s) 
Latin version into their tongue: and, if we may believe Genebrard,' 
Sophronius had translated it into Greek. 

“ He was charged above all with endeavouring to discredit the ver- 
sion of the Seventy, which all Christians had in great esteem and 
veneration. ‘To which’ he often answers: ‘that he had no mind to 
lessen its authority, and that he acknowledged it to be divine.’ ‘Iam 
forced,’ says he, ‘in every book of the Scriptures to answer to the 
calumnies of my adversaries, who accuse my version as being a censure 
of the Septuagint. Be it known to my dogs, that I have undertaken 
this work for the instruction of the people, without any design of 
blaming the ancient version.’ And, in another place: ‘This work is 
indeed dangerous, and exposed to the barkings of my calumniators, who 
allege that I bring in my translation, in place of the ancient, with no 
other design than to blame the Septuagint. How, then, do I contemn 
the ancient translators? By no means; but I labour in the house of 
the Lord, treading in the footsteps of those that went before me.’ 

“ But notwithstanding all these protestations, St. Austen, who was 
otherwise his friend, disapproved his undertaking, endeavoured to take 
him off of it, and would never allow to have his version read in his dio- 
cese, as has been observed already. 

“ But he was no sooner dead as Serrarius,* Walton, and others 
observe, than his translation acquired authority, and was received by the 
most part of the Latins, who acknowledged its faithfulness and con- 
formity to the original Hebrew; yet so as the ancient version was also 
kept to the time of Gregory the Great, who in his studies made use of 
both, as he himself tells in the end of a letter directed to Leander ; 





/ Epist. ad Hieron., 10, 19, 86. © Invect., 1. 2. 
4 Ep. ad Marcellin., 1. 2, in Ruff. 
* Chron. lib. 2. J Pref. in Job: Prol. Galeat. 
* Apparat., p. 155, 6. 
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though he prefers St. Jerome’s version to the ancient, declaring that it 
was more exact, and that whatsoever it taught was to be believed. 

“ This translation prevailed at length by degrees, rather by a tacit 
consent of the Latin Church than by any decree of Councils or Popes. 
For though Hugo de St. Victor affirms that the Latin Church did 
authorize the reading and public use of it, yet he cites no decree to that 
purpose ; and Erasmus” challenges Dorpius to produce any Synodical 
Act wherein it was approved; though Anselm, Bernard, and others, 
cite and explain it in their writings. 

“Santes Pagninus having imitated St. Jerome by giving a transla- 
tion of the Bible from the Hebrew, in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, met almost with the same reproaches from Mariana the Jesuit, and 
from Genebrard, though the Popes Leo X., Adrian VI., and Clement 
VII. had backed it with their authority. 

“Nor did Erasmus meet with better treatment upon the account of 
his version of the New Testament according to the Greek, from Martin 
Dorpius at Louvain, from Edward Leigh, an Englishman, from James 
Stunica, a Spaniard, and from Peter Suter, a divine of Paris, notwith- 
standing it had the approbation of Pope Leo X., and that it had escaped 
the censure even of the Spanish Inquisitors. 

“The translations of Junius and Tremellius, and Beza, were no 
better received at first, in several places. Our English divines pro- 
hibited the selling of the former, unless their censure thereof was bound 
in with it: which bore that it was not to be looked upon as an exact 
version but as a paraphrase ; and that the annotations on it were to 
pass only for the opinions of men, where there were several things not 
to be approved. This censure passed at London in the year 1593. 
Beza’s version had much the same fate. In fine, every one knows how 
the Archbishop of Paris and the Jesuits proceeded against the gentle- 
men of the Port Royal for having dared to publish a version of the New 
Testament according to the Greek, in the year 1667. 

“ Nevertheless, justice has been done at length to all those versions ; 
and it has been acknowledged that the amendments and alterations 
which they have made according to the original, were not only useful, 
but also absolutely necessary; which gives ground to hope that it would 
still be acceptable to endeavour to give a more exact translation of the 
Bible than any that has hitherto appeared. And, indeed, it were to be 
wished that those who are in power did employ men of true learning and 
solid piety, free from bigotry and blind zeal, in so noble and necessary a 
work.”—P. J. C. 


A Ride Round Jerusalemn.—Living in Jerusalem, one fine October 
morning, the chaplain of the English church, who is something of an 
archeologist, and who espouses what is called the Protestant theory with 
regard to the Holy Sepulchre, proposed that we should join a party who 
were about to undertake a ride round the walls of the city. This kind 
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offer we joyfully accepted ; the more readily since, among the number 
of equestrians, were Mr. L., who has published his views on the holy 
sites, and the chaplain of her Majesty’s ship “ Mars,” whose acquaintance 
we had made at Beyrout, and who had lately arrived from Jaffa with a 
party of middies and three sailors, the latter anxious to be baptized at 
Jerusalem, as they had never before been admitted into the fold of the 
Anglican Church. The middies and sailors accompanied us, so that we 
formed a numerous cavalcade, and also a merry one; for the jolly tars, 
being unaccustomed to “get on board” of a horse, found that, when 
doubled-up by short Turkish stirrups, their “ sea legs ” were of no avail; 
so they rolled about in a “ groggy’ manner, especially when we got 
fairly “ under way” in a brisk gallop; and the horses being equally 
unaccustomed to be ridden in a seaman-like manner, or to be steered by 
means of the rudder, did their best to rid themselves of their unusual 
burdens. Thus the mutual efforts of horses and men to right one 
another added not a little to the general mirthfulness of the party, the 
sailors enjoying the fun most of all. Going out through the Jaffa gate, 
we turned to the north, skirting the walls as far as the corner where 
stood the tower Psephinus. The exact position of this tower, which was 
so important a feature in the siege by Titus, is disputed. Within the 
walls at this point there are the crumbling ruins of an octagonal tower, 
built of stone and brickwork intermingled. It is just possible that this 
may have been the lofty Psephinus from the summit of which the 
besieger looked down upon the besieged city beneath him. Passing 
between the Old and New Jerusalem, at the north-west corner, we con- 
tinued to follow the line of the Damascus gate, which is the most orna- 
mented of any in the city. It consists of a wide entrance, surmounted 
by a flat arch, relieved by a pointed arch above, between two flanking 
towers. All that is visible is of Saracenic workmanship. The gate was 
rebuilt in 1542, and is surmounted by battlements of the unpleasing 
form common to buildings of that style and period. The foundations 
are, however, of a much earlier period, and go far to prove that the 
present was the original line of wall. At this point we diverged to the 
north, passing amidst a grove of olive-trees which spring out of the 
otherwise barren soil, on the north side of the city, in the direction of 
the tombs of the kings. These sepulchres might easily be passed with- 
out being observed, as they are situated at the bottom of a sort of 
quarry. They are about three quarters of a mile from the gate. Upon 
descending into the quarry, which is really a square chamber, cut regu- 
larly in the rock, an opening of considerable width is seen in the west 
face. It is decorated by a Roman Doric cornice and frieze. There were 
formerly two columns, evidently for ornament and not for support, 
beneath this entablature, but they have long since disappeared. The 
maiden’s hair fern grows in great luxuriance on the face of the rock, 
wreathing the sculpture, and breaking the long straight line of the cor- 
nice, and thereby adding to the picturesque beauty of the spot. On 
entering we found ourselves in a chamber 39ft. by 18ft., and from it we 
entered other smaller chambers, with Jocu/i and stone benches for the 
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reception of bodies. The entrance was closed by a stone, which was 
rolled into its place in a simple and ingenious manner. Le Brun, who 
was here in 1695, gives the following description of the tombs :—“ We 
enter first by an arcade cut in the rock, and find ourselves in a large 
square chamber of moderate height, the walls of which are formed by 
the rock itself. On the left hand we see a gallery sustained by several 
columns, which is ornamented in many places by foliage cut in the rock. 
At the end of the gallery there is an opening which can be passed only 
by stooping. By it we enter a large square chamber, which has several 
small doorways leading to five or six other rooms..... In these 
chambers the bodies were placed upon tables 2ft. or 3ft. high, cut in the 
rock.” He counted fifty Joculi. The number of bodies which evidently 
were placed here shew that this was not, as some maintain, the sepulchre 
of Helen, queen of the Adiabene. In Le Brun’s time it was believed 
to be the tomb of King Manasses, Amram his son, and Josias his grand- 
son; but this is an erroneous theory, as the decoration is late Roman, 
while Josias flourished in the year 600 B.c. M. de Sauley removed a 
sarcophagus from this place, and with great difficulty transported it to 
the coast. It is now placed in the Louvre, and passes for a specimen of 
early Jewish ait, though probably it is of the date of the Roman period. 
By some writers on the topography of Jerusalem it is maintained that 
these are the Royal Caverns mentioned by Josephus; they, assuming 
that it was impossible that the walls, as they stand at present, even with 
the addition of Mount Zion extra muros, and Mount Ophel, could not 
have contained the immense population quoted by Josephus as 100,000, 
assert that the third wall—that of Herod Agrippa—inclosed all the 
ground between this spot and the city, and that these are the Royal 
Caverns by which it passed. There are many objections to this theory ; 
first, the fact that traces of an old, probably a third wall are found at 
the Damascus gate; secondly, these tombs would not have been called 
caverns ; thirdly, the caverns themselves exist in the line of the third 
wall; fourthly, there are signs of this extensive district having been 
built upon. There are no traces of the line of the wall itself; nor are 
there any of those fragments of pottery which we have invariably 
remarked even on the sites of cities that had ceased to exist long before 
the date of the siege of Jerusalem. Crossing the upper part of the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat, somewhere near the spot where it was filled up 
by Titus in order to facilitate his approach to the walls, we mounted the 
sides of Mount Scopus, where was placed the first camp of the Emperor, 
and whence he had a complete view of the city, and could easily perceive 
the weakest points in its fortifications. From this point we galloped 
along the ridge to the summit of the Mount of Olives, where tradition 
fixes the site of the Ascension of our Lord. The Empress Helena built 
a church here, which, after undergoing certain vicissitudes, was rebuilt 
by the Crusaders. It was like the Dome of the Rock, octagonal in 
plan. The outer walls of the octagon have been destroyed, and the bases 
of columns at the angles alone remain to mark its original size; but in 
the centre is a small octagonal structure, with columns at the angles, 
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which, from their capitals and mouldings, are evidently thirteenth cen- 
tury work. It is surmounted by a dome of the Mahometan period. 
This, too, like the Dome of the Rock, is built over a stone, upon the 
upper surface of which are rude impressions of feet, believed by the 
superstitious to be those of our Saviour, made at the moment of the 
ascension. This stone is an object of veneration to Christians and 
Mahometans alike, and the former are actually allowed to perform mass 
within the building on Ascension-day—this being the only Mahometan 
shrine in existence in which such a privilege is granted. The sheikh who 
has charge of the mosque conducted us into the gallery of a small min- 
aret attached to the building, from which we enjoyed a panorama which, 
for interest and also for a sort of wild beauty, and for rich colouring, is 
unequalled in the world. At our feet lay the steep slope of the moun- 
tain, dotted with gnarled olive-trees, whose foliage, agitated by the 
breeze, shewed that silver shimmer which is peculiar to them. Amidst 
them a square plot, surrounded by white walls, and full of flowering 
shrubs, marked the position of the garden of Gethsemane. At the foot 
of a mountain lay the long straight Valley of Jehoshaphat, which, on the 
left hand, narrowed to a ravine—actually paved with the tombstones of 
generations of the tribes of Israel who came to lay their bones in their 
beloved city. Immediately in front of us, beyond the valley, on the 
summit of a ridge, ran the east wall of the Haram inclosure, with the 
walled-up Golden Gateway conspicuously prominent, and St. Stephen’s 
gate beyond. We looked down into the inclosure, containing the green 
Dome of the Rock, of elegant form, and the long Mosque of the Aksah, 
and could see the Mahometans walking about amongst the trees, or per- 
forming their devotions at the kohbbets. The city beyond sloped down 
towards us, so that, amid the mass of white flat-topped houses, we could 
distinguish the dome and tower of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
the English church, and the immense Armenian convent in its neigh- 
bourhood ; while, beyond, we caught a glimpse of the citadel and the town 
of David. On the right our range of vision was bounded by the rugged 
sides of Scopus and of the mountain upon the side of which Jerusalem 
stands ; while, on our left, looking over the desolate Hill of Evil Coun- 
sel, we saw a wild and barren tract of country trending down to the 
south-east, and beyond it the light-blue water of the Dead Sea, and the 
Valley of the Jordan, both bounded by a wall of jagged mountain of a 
delicate rose purple. These were the mountains of Moab, from which 
Moses beheld the Land of Promise—that on which we stood—then rich 
and fertile, now stony, barren, burnt-up, and destitute of trees. From 
the Mount of Olives we rode to Bethany, where we visited the tomb of 
Lazarus, which is not like the usual tomb in the rock, but is several feet 
below the surface of the ground, and is reached by a steep staircase. 
There are no architectural features about it by which its date can be ascer- 
tained; but it is one of the least authenticated of the holy sites. Return- 
ing to Jerusalem, we wound round the foot of the Mount of Olives, and 
descended into the Valley of Jehoshaphat, passing by the tomb of the 
Virgin, which is situated exactly in the centre of it. This is a subter- 
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ranean church, without an internal feature of interest, but possessing an 
external door of the thirteenth century Gothic, and in very good style. 
Ascending the rather steep bridle-path which leads to St. Stephen’s 
gate, we fortunately entered it before sunset, at which time it is closed. 
—The Builder. 


A Day's Ride South from Jerusalem.—There is one remarkable 
peculiarity in the Bible, as a revelation of God's will to man—or rather 
of the many books which make up the one which we call the Bible— 
that it is a record of historical events, extending over thousands of 
years, all of which occurred in many different places, but situated within 
a very small territory. Accordingly there is hardly a hill or valley, 
stream or fountain, town or village in Palestine, which has not been the 
home of some person, or the scene of some event known and familiar 
to the Church of Christ. Every spot is consecrated by holy associa- 
tions. And so in journeying through the land, we almost every hour 
visit some sacred locality. Thus, for example, in one day’s ride south 
from Jerusalem, after leaving the city by the old Jewish tower at the 
gate of Jaffa, we cross the plain of Rephadim, pass close to the tomb 
of Rachel, visit Bethlehem, drink at the pools of Solomon, stand on the 
plain of Mamre and by the well of Abraham, wind among the vineyards 
of Eschol, and end with Hebron. This was our day’s ride, and let me 
tell the reader something of what we saw in so brief a journey. As to 
the general aspect of the country, it is, beyond doubt, the least pictur- 
esque in Palestine, and, apart from associations, does not possess any 
attractive feature. The hills which cluster over this upland plateau 
are like straw beehives, or rather, let me say, like those boy’s tops 
which are made to spin by a string wound round them—peeries, as they 
are called in Scotland—but turned upside down, the grooves for the 
string representing the encircling ledges of the limestone strata, and the 
peg a ruined tower on the summit. Imagine numbers of such hills 
placed side by side, with a narrow deep hollow between them filled with 
soil, their declivities a series of bare shelves of grey rock—the rough 
path worming its way round about, up and down, with here and there 
broader intervals of flat land, and here and there the hillsides covered with 
shrubs and dwarf oaks—and you will have some idea of the nature of 
the country between Jerusalem and Hebron. In some places, as about 
Bethlehem, there are olive plantations and signs of rapid improvement, 
with which my brother was much struck, as contrasted with what he 
saw on his visit seven years ago. To me the scene had a friendly and 
home look, for many parts of the stony road, with its break-down 
fences, reminded me of spots in a Highland parish endeared by touching 
recollections of an early home; but the grander features of “ the 
parish” could not be traced in Southern Palestine. Yet it is obvious, 
as has been remarked by every traveller, that an industrious population 
could very soon transform these barren hills into terraces rich with 
“corn and wine.” Were these limestone ledges once more provided 
with walls, to prevent the soil being washed down into the valley by the 
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rain floods, and were fresh soil carried up from the hollows, where it 
must lie fathoms deep, magnificent crops would very soon be produced. 
It is well known also how soon the moisture of the climate would be 
affected by the restoration of the orchards. And when we remember 
the small quantity of carbonaceous food that is required to maintain 
life in such a climate as Palestine, it is obvious that a population larger 
than that of Scotland, living as the Easterns do, could be supported in 
“The Land.” There was always one redeeming feature of the road, 
and that was “the glory in the grass.” The flowers gave colour and 
life to the path wherever they could grow. We came upon a large land 
tortoise crawling among them, the only specimen we met with in Pales- 
tine. Rachel’s Tomb was to me very touching. It was just where it 
should have been :—“ They journeyed from Bethel, and there was but a 
little way to come to Ephrah. And Rachel died, and was buried in the 
way to Ephrah, which is Bethlehem.” That place of burial is an undy- 
ing witness to the oneness of our human hearts and of our domestic 
sorrows from the beginning of the world. It is this felt unity of our 
race in soul and spirit, in spite of some differences in the body, whether 
it be in the shape of the foot or of the skull, which strengthens our 
faith in the possibility of eternal fellowship among all kindreds and 
nations and tongues. To Rachel with her dying breath naming her 
boy “‘the child of sorrow,” every parent’s heart will respond through 
all time.— Good Words. 


The Infancy of Christianity—To speak briefly, the explanation of 
the early growth of Christianity offered to us in this volume [ Renan’s 
Apétres | is as follows :—The world of that age was in a state of solu- 
tion ; old religions were dying out, national distinctions were melting 
away. The idea of a human kind was beginning to occupy the void left 
by the ancient devotion to a country, and at the same time human nature 
was craving some new bonds, closer and tenderer than that of being sub- 
jects together of imperial Rome. A religion of the poor, monotheistic, 
knowing nothing of distinctions of country or race, thinking only of 
drawing out human love and assuaging human misery, met the precise 
demand of the time, and satisfied all its humane instincts. Christianity 
was a great social movement of the people and for the people. In the 
eye of the modern philosopher the Christian religion is terribly encum- 
bered by its clinging supernaturalism ; but in the age of its rise this 
adjunct offended almost no one. Every one then believed in the super- 
natural; the decay of the pagan religions had rather stimulated than 
deadened the appetite for the marvellous. The dogmas and legends of 
the new religion were therefore no hindrance to the victorious career of 
its persuasive morality. If we Christians cannot accept this explana- 
tion as satisfactory, in what form shall we most simply state our objection 
toit? We may reply, The supernaturalism for which you apologise, as 
the local or temporary garb in which the religion of humanity presented 
itself to a credulous age, we take to have been the living principle of 
the new faith. We bring no reproach against searching historical in- 
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quiries; we have as good a reason as you have to study with interest 
all the facts which illustrate the preparation of the world for the 
Gospel. Still less are we jealous of any praise that may be given to 
the warm moral life of the earliest Christian society—except, indeed, 
when it is eulogised as radically anti-national, or as properly breeding 
a servile temper, or as impulsively producing social creations which 
could only end in disaster and ruin. But we believe that what told 
most powerfully in favour of the Christian preaching, winning for it 
attention at the beginning, and going on to sustain the faith and life of 
those who received it, was its claim to be a Gospel from heaven. This 
is what appears on the. face of our documents. The idea of a Divine 
Gospel, it cannot be denied, runs through every recorded address, every 
extant letter, of the apostles of Christ. The most unsparing applica- 
tion of the critical pruning-knife to the New Testament literature does 
not make this idea less prominent. Take the Epistles to the Romans, 
Corinthians, and Galatians. It would be idle to ask whether the 
announcement of a Gospel is not the beginning and the end of St. Paul’s 
profession, But what is it that he dreads and assails as trenching 
upon the evangelical principle? No scepticism as to the fact of Jesus 
being the Son of God exalted to the Father’s right hand, but an in- 
tolerant Jewish resolve to fasten the observance of their law as Divine 
upon the Gentiles. All the apostles equally were witnesses of Jesus 
and the resurrection. They had no doubt whatever that the success of 
their preaching was due to the fact of their proclaiming a Saviour from 
heaven. There were men in the world, even in the first century, wise 
enough to think this announcement folly. But the apostles did not 
speculate upon what was enlightened and philosophical; they felt what 
was powerful to save. ‘“ After that in the wisdom of God the world by 
wisdom knew not God, it pleased God by the foolishness of their procla- 
mation to save those who believed.” You speak of what the world was 
hungering after; you tell us what conjunction of circumstances con- 
spired to make its spiritual craving keen and general. But did man- 
kind hunger for anything so much as for an assurance that the world 
was not the sport of chance or the creation of a self-evolving force, but 
that there was a God in heaven who cared for his human creatures, 
that righteousness and love were seated on the invisible throne? The 
Hellenic, the Ausonian, the Syrian divinities had fallen or were falling 
from the sky; were the poor people of that age likely to be as content 
as a modern Pantheist with an utterly vacant heayen? M. Renan him- 
self tells us—it is one of the points of his history—that during the 
epoch of the Empire there was a scientific decline accompanying a moral 
progress. He finds an evidence of the decline in the fact that Mareus 
Aurelius, a man morally superior to all the old Greek philosophers, had 
notions as to the realities of the universe inferior to those of Aristotle 
and Epicurus; “ for he believes at times in the gods as in limited and 
distinct persons, in dreams and presages.” We contend, therefore, that, 
according to simple historical truth, it was the announcement of a self- 
manifesting God, of a God who made himself known through limita- 
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tions, that wrought most powerfully as a Gospel upon the conscience of 
the world. In the early part of his book M. Renan partially recognises 
this fact. There, the Resurrection, or the belief in it, is “le dogme 
générateur du Christianisme.” It is the dream of Mary of Magdala 
which has given consolation to humanity. She and her companions 
are the noble women who have created the faith of the world. M. Renan 
says with great truth——“ Jesus himself had but one dogma, his Divine 
Sonship and the Divinity of his mission. The whole creed of the 
primitive Church is contained in one line—Jesus is the Messiah, the 
Son of God. This belief rested on a peremptory argument, the fact of 
the Resurrection, of which the disciples gave themselves out as wit- 
nesses” (p. 91). But presently he forgets the power of these idealistic 
imaginations, that “charm” on which he has dilated with so much 
fervour. Why does he not attribute the success of a Barnabas and a 
Saul, in part at least, to this dear dream that the eternal God had 
actually spoken to men, that He was actually working amongst them, 
instead of delighting to represent the first believers as merely poor 
creatures who huddled together for warmth out of the cold of an un- 
genial world? Let him be sure Christians could never do without 
this dream. The belief in it may have been a proof of weakness, but it 
was their strength and life. So it has been down the ages. Genuine 
Christianity has not been a socialism based upon the infinite sweetness 
of loving, but the conviction that God has sent his Son to be the 
Saviour of the world.—J. Lu. Davizs, in the Contemporary Review. 


The Vatican Manuscript.—A friend in Rome writes :—“A curious 
tale and one of interest to the literary world is the following. Professor 
Tischendorf, who discovered some time since what is known as the 
‘ Codex Sinaiticus,’ was sent here by the Emperor of Russia to collate 
it with the ‘ Codex Vaticanus.’ The latter was published by Cardinal 
Mai many years ago; but the professor, it is said, discovered such 
grave errors in it that he was anxious to correct them. On his arrival 
in Rome no rupture had taken place in the diplomatic relations between 
the two governments; and on his being presented to the Pope, he 
obtained personally permission to examine the ‘Codex.’ For some 
mornings he went to the Vatican and pursued his labours; but at last 
he was informed, of course very courteously, that the permission had 
been suspended. Since then he has been endeavouring to obtain the 
revocation of the prohibition; but up to the present moment I am not 
aware that he has obtained it. Several years have elapsed since the 
University of Oxford sent to request three photograph copies, of the 
size of the original, of the following passages of the ‘Codex Vatica- 
nus :'—‘ B. Cod. Vat. No. 1209, p. 1276, Matt. xxvii. 52—xxviii. 10, 
inclusive ;—B. Cod. Vat. (Apoc.) No. 2066, olim Basiliani, No. 105, 
p. 259, Ap. i. 1; a. ii, 2.’ The request was promptly and decidedly 
refused. The question suggests itself, if there is nothing to conceal, 
why refuse ?—still more strongly, if Cardinal Mai published a correct 
copy of the Codex, why refuse a copy of portions of a MS. which in its 
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entirety was supposed to be already before the world? It remains with 
those who hold the treasure to answer it.” 

We copy the foregoing from the Atheneum of April 7. In its 
issue for June 2, the same journal reports progress as follows :—‘ A 
Correspondent of the Augsburg Gazette says, with reference to Pro- 
fessor Tischendorf: It is easy to understand that Hofrath Tischendorf’s 
stay at Rome raised great expectations with regard to the ‘ Codex 
Vaticanus.’ When he, twenty-three years ago, after having com- 
pleted the publication of the Paris Bible palimpsest (called after the 
name of Ephremsyrus), came to Rome to begin the edition of the 
‘Codex Vaticanus,’ Cardinal Mai had been busy with this very task for 
fifteen years. But all that Tischendorf could obtain from the personal 
interest of Gregrory XVI. consisted in the use for a few hours of the 
widely-famed manuscript. For ten years the work of Mai, published 
after his death only by Vercellone, has been in the hand of the learned. 
But criticism, particularly in Germany, has pronounced unfavourably 
on its merits, not only because it is planned badly, but because it has 
created doubts as to the correctness of the reading of the text. The 
want is therefore felt of a new edition adequate to the present standard 
of paleography and criticism. A better man than Constantine Tischen- 
dorf for such a work could hardly be found; this is perfectly well 
known at Rome; but here, as everywhere else, narrow-mindedness 
reigns supreme, opposing the publication of the celebrated Roman 
Bible by a savant not Roman. Tischendorf, shortly after his arrival, 
was kindly received by the Pope, to whom he openly communicated his 
intention. The Pope answered evasively at first, but declared at last 
he himself intended to publish such an edition, which should vie with 
the imperial edition of the ‘Codex Sinaiticus.’ In fact, the order for 
this work was issued a few weeks since; but the difficulty whom to 
intrust with the task has not been solved as yet. Tischendorf’s advice 
and assistance have been desired, nay, the very types which he had 
made for the ‘ Codex Sinaiticus’ are to do service for the Roman Codex, 
and Tischendorf is said to have conditionally consented to such an 
arrangement. To us it seems unpardonable that such a competent 
scholar is not secured for this important work, and that thus the 
chance is lost of having a real scientific edition brought out. What 
great difficulties the exact reading of this most ancient manuscript 
offers is best shewn by the revision of the two Mai editions of the New 
Testament, which Tischendorf has executed during his present stay at 
Rome, notwithstanding many impediments.” 


Another Rosetta Stone.-—The Imperial Academy of Sciences at Vienna 
has received the following important communication from Dr. Reinisch 
and Dr. E. Robert Résler, two gentlemen now travelling in Egypt. It 
gives fuller particulars of a discovery already briefly noticed in the 
papers: “In the course of our wanderings in the eastern part of the 
Delta and the Isthmus, in company with Messrs. Lepsius and Weiden- 
bach, we reached San (the site of the celebrated Tunis, and the scene 
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of the architectural activity of Rameses II.) on the 15th of April. 
During our various explorations in this place, we discovered a stone, 
more than half buried in the ground, revealing a Greek inscription, 
which we forthwith caused to be dug out. What a pleasant surprise ! 
The stone contained an inscription in two languages, and is perhaps the 
most important discovery since the year 1799, when the celebrated 
“ Stone of Rosetta” was found, which gave the key for deciphering the 
ancient Egyptian hieroglyphics. The present stone was incised in the 
time of the third Ptolemy, Euergetes L., 258 B.c., and contains thirty- 
seven hieroglyphical and seventy-six Greek lines. Its size is 2 métres 
22 cents. by 78 cents. (equal to 7ft. 3in. by 2ft. 6in. English). Messrs. 
Lepsius and Weidenbach took a careful tracing on paper of both inscrip- 
tions, whilst we made partial copies ; but so impressed were we with the 
importance of this discovery that we again returned to Sane on the 20th 
April. We remained two days, made fresh and very careful copies and 
another tracing, besides having the stone photographed three times. 
We hope to forward to the Imperial Academy an exact copy of these 
inscriptions by next mail, when we shall probably have succeeded in 
clearly deciphering the meaning of both— The Builder. 


The Victoria Institute, or Philosophical Society of Great Britain, 
recently established for the purpose of prosecuting scientific investiga- 
tions in the spirit of submission to Divine revelation, has just held its 
first general meeting. A most able paper was read by the Rev. Walter 
Mitchell, formerly lecturer on natural history at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, which was directed mainly against Mr. Huxley, Mr. Tyndall, 
Mr. Darwin, and other notabilities of the same school. Lord Shaftes- 
bury presided at a dinner which was held subsequently, and made a 
speech remarkable for its good sense. He said “ science, after all, was 
as open to criticism as anything else; it was in a perpetual state of 
development ; that which was a fact to-day was not a fact to-morrow. 
What was wanted was a free trade in science. Let this Society be a 
refuge for all the Cassandras of science—of those men who were never 
believed, although they always spoke the truth. He could not help 
saying that revealed religion had sometimes suffered as much from its 
defenders as its foes. Often when Christian men heard of a bone, or a 
flint, or the tail of a jackdaw being picked up on the seashore, they were 
so nervously sensitive that they tried to distort revelation to meet the 
facts of the discovery. It might turn out that the bone was not a bone, 
nor the flint a flint, but the reflection remained that revelation was 
twisted about to meet every new discovery, and that science was the 
great thing to which religion was to be pressed.” From the Report 
just printed, we take the following extract :—‘ Your committee beg 
leave to advert very briefly to the origin of the Victoria Institute. On 
May 24th, 1855, a printed circular, which has now been in every mem- 
ber’s hands, was sent to the newspapers and distributed to various indi- 
viduals, proposing to found a new Philosophical Society, for the purpose 
of defending Revealed Truth from unwarranted attacks made upon it in 
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the name of science. The response to this appeal was so hearty and 
immediate, that the author of the circular and the friends with whom 
he had previously consulted were induced, so early as the 10th of June, 
to issue a second circular, addressed to those who had signified their 
approval of the founding of the proposed Society, or their desire to 
co-operate in its formation, requesting them to attend a preliminary 
meeting on June 16th, to consult together as to the basis upon which 
the new Society should be founded. At this meeting the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury presided; and certain resolutions having been agreed to respecting 
the objects of the new Society, they were referred to a sub-committee, 
consisting of the Rev. Dr. Robinson Thornton, the Rev. Alex. De 
la Mare, Captain Fishbourne, R.N., C.B., Captain Francis, W. .H. 
Petrie, and Mr. Reddie (with power to add to their number) ; who were 
desired to report thereon, and on other matters, to a subsequent meet- 
ing, which was held on Thursday, June 22nd. At this meeting the 
objects of the Society, terms of membership, etc., as recommended by 
the committee, were agreed upon, and the result was made known in a 
printed circular (No. 4) dated July, 1865, inviting vice-patrons, mem- 
bers, and associates to join the Society for the purposes and upon the 
terms therein set forth. On the 1st of this month 158 members had 
joined, and twenty-one associates, making 179 in all, including one 
vice-patron, five life-members, and one second-class life associate. Since 
that date ten new members and three associates have joined, making a 
total of 192 members and associates.” 


Presier John.—The Atheneum contains an account of this famous 
personage, in a notice of an old French tract,—Recherches Curieuses 
des Mesures du Monde. By 8. C. de V. Paris, 1626. 8vo. (pp. 48.) 
The writer of the notice, Professor de Morgan, says, “ Many persons 
have heard of Prester John, and have a very indistinct idea of him. I 
give all that is said about him, since the recent discussions about the 
Nile may give an interest to the old notions of geography :—‘ Le grand 
Prestre Jean qui est le quatriesme en rang, est Empereur d’ Ethiopie, et 
des Abyssins, et se vante d’estre issu de la race de Dauid, comme estant 
descendu de la Royne de Saba, Royne d’ Ethiopie, laquelle estant venué 
en Hierusalem pour voir la sagesse de Salomon, enuiron I’an du monde 
2952, s’en retourna grosse d’yn fils qu’ils nomment Moylech, duquel ils 
disent estre descendus en ligne directe. Et ainsi il se glorifie d’estre le 
plus ancien Monarque de la terre, disant que son Empire a duré plus 
de trois mil ans, ce que nul autre Empire ne peut dire. Aussi met-il 
en ses tiltres ce qui s’ensuit: Nous, N. Souuerain en mes Royaumes, 
vniquement aymé de Dieu, colomne de la foy, sorty de la race de Iuda, 
etc. Les limites de cét Empire touchent & la mer Rouge, et aux mon- 
tagnes d’ Azuma vers l’Orient, et du costé de I’Occident, il est borné du 
flenue du Nil, qui le separe de la Nubie, vers le Septentrion il a I’ Agypte, 
et au Midy les Royaumes de Congo, et de Mozambique, sa longueur 
contenant quarante degré, qui font mille vingt cinq lienés, et ce depuis 
Congo, ou Mozambique qui sont au Midy, iusqu’en Aigypte qui est au 
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Septentrion, et sa largeur contenant depuis le Nil qui est & l’Occident, 
iusqu’aux montagnes d’ Azuma, qui sont a l’Orient, sept cens vingt cing 
lieues, qui font vingt neuf degrez. Cét Empire a sous soy trente grandes 
Prouinces, scavoir, Medra, Gaga, Alchy, Cedalon, Mantro, Finazam, 
Barnaquez, Ambiam, Fungy, Angoté, Cigremaon, Gorga Cafatez, Zas- 
tanla, Zeth, Barly, Belangana, Tygra, Gorgany, Barganaza, d’ Ancut, 
Dargaly Ambiacatina, Caracogly, Amara . Maon (sic), Guegiera, Bally, 
Dobora et Macheda. Toutes ces Prouinces cy dessus sont situees iuste- 
ment sous la ligne equinoxiale, entres les Tropiques de Capricorne, et de 
Cancer. Mais elles s’approchent de nostre Tropique, de deux cens 
cinquante lieués plus qu’elles ne font de l'autre Tropique. Ce mot de 
Prestre Jean signifie grand Seigneur, et n’est pas Prestre comme plu- 
sieurs pense, il a esté tousiours Chrestien, mais souuent Schismatique : 
maintenant il est Catholique, et reconnaist le Pape pour Souuerain 
Pontife. Tay veu quelqu’yn des ses Euesques, estant en Hierusalem, 
auec lequel i’ay conferé souuent par le moyen de nostre trucheman: il 
estoit d’vn port graue, et serieux, succiur (sic) en son parler, mais subtil 
4 merueilles en tout ce qu'il disoit. Il prenoit grand plaisir au recit que 
je luy faisais de nos belles ceremonies, et de la grauite de nos Prelats en 
leurs habits Pontificaux, et autres choses que je laisse pour dire, que 
l’ Ethiopien est ioyoux et gaillard, ne ressemblant en rien 4 la saleté du 
Tartare, ny a l’affreux regard du miserable Arabe, mais ils sont fins et 
cauteleux, et ne se fient en personne, soupgonneux 4 merueilles, et fort 
devotieux, ils ne sont du tout noirs comme |’on croit, i’entens parler de 
ceux qui ne sont pas sous la ligne Equinoxiale, ny trop proches d’icelle, 
car ceux qui sont dessous sont les Mores que nous voyons.’ It will be 
observed that the author speaks of his conversation with an Ethiopian 
bishop, about that bishop’s sovereign. Something must have passed 
between the two which satisfied the writer that the bishop acknowledged 
his own sovereign under some title answering to Prester John.” 


MSS. in Italy.—Signor Francesco Trinchera, superintendent of the 
archives of Naples, has lately published a collection of Greek MSS., 
which, up to the present time, have remained hidden in the archives of 
Naples and of the monasteries of Monte Cassino, Cava, and other mo- 
nastic buildings. This work is published in one volume 4to, and is en- 
titled—Syllabus Grecarum membranarum que partim Neapoli in majori 
tabulario et primaria Bibliotheca, partim in Cassinensi Ceenobio ac Ca- 
vensi et in Episcopali Tabulario Neritino jamdiu delitescentes, in lucem 
prodeunt, etc. In the first part, entitled ‘“Prolegomeni,” Signor Trinchera, 
beginning with the Hellenic origin of the many cities and towns of the 
Southern Provinces, sketches a brief history of “ Grecesmo” under the 
Romans, under the dominion of the Goths, under the Emperors of Byzan- 
tium ; and successively under the Norman, Swabian and Angiovin kings ; 
concluding with a report of the researches and labours which he and the 
learned men connected with him in the archives of Naples have made in 
order to collect and explain the MSS. of which this syllabus is com-. 
posed. The second part contains no fewer than 352 Greek MSS. (with 
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a Latin translation) from the ninth to the thirteenth centuries. Lastly, 
the third part is composed of the reproduction in facsimile of numerous 
extracts from these MSS., with the signatures and seals of the times, 
and a complete index of names of words and things treated of in the 
MSS. Under the innumerable details which these documents supply of 
private civil and religious life in the middle ages is brought to light a 
phase hitherto unexplored of that mixed society of Greek and Italian, 
Roman and barbarian, Catholic and Byzantine. It is a reproduction of 
the habits and forms of the every-day life of the generations which have 
preceded us. 


Flora of the Dead Sea.—lI think a few facts relative to the Botany 
of the Dead Sea Valley will not be uninteresting to your readers, as 
they have peculiar importance in determining the geological changes 
which have produced the depression of the surface of the salt lake. 
The southern extremity of the Dead Sea Valley is remarkable for the 
existence of two very distinct floras—one of a luxuriant and the other 
of an exceedingly arid and sparse character. The former of these 
exists in the oasis of Es Saffieh and Engedi, and consists chiefly of 
trees and shrubs, especially Moringa aptera, Salvadora Persica, Cala- 
tropis procera, and Acacia segal, and has a decidedly Nubian type. 
The latter is a continuation of the desert flora of Arabia Petrea, Suez, 
and Northern Africa, which reaches its northern limit at the em- 
bouchure of the great wadies at the south of the Dead Sea. The Nubian 
or luxuriant flora of Engedi and Es Saffieh alone concerns us in the 
inquiry before us, since the occurrence of the latter, or desert flora, 
although its boundary is defined by very abrupt limits, is easily explained 
by the present physical characters of the country, seeing it is one 
continuous tract through Arabia Petrea and Suez. The occurrence, 
however, of Red Sea and Nubian forms, which require much water for 
their growth in luxurious profusion, in two small isolated oases, which 
do not together cover twenty square miles, is a remarkable fact, and 
can only be explained by supposing a continuity of oasis to have existed 
formerly between the Red Sea and Dead Sea Basin. The fauna, 
especially the bird fauna, of these oases and that at Jericho bears this 
out equally strongly; the existence of that very local bird Cateropus 
chalebeus in these oases, and also of such tropical forms as Cineris and 
Ixus in Palestine, point to the same conclusion that the whole Wady 
Arabah was within the period of the existing flora and fauna a fertile 
oasis. I think M. Lartet has shewn very conclusively that the Jordan 
never found its way through the Arabah into the Red Sea, and that 
the former higher level of the salt lake was due to a greater rainfall 
than takes place in Palestine at present, which is certainly borne out by 
the remarkable depth of the water-worn wadies, and especially by the 
vast river courses which traverse the desert plateaux of Beersheba 
which take their rise in the high land about Hebron, and have evidently 
been dry since the time of Abraham. If this greater rainfall accounts 
for the existence of Nubian forms in Palestine, the climate could not 
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have been very much colder than it is at present. The greater elevation 
of the mountains of northern Palestine, Mount Hermon, and Anti- 
lebanon, by increasing the volume of the Jordan, would have been quite 
sufficient in all probability to account for the former higher level of the 
surface of the Dead Sea, which probably more than doubled its present 
extent, so greatly increasing the surface for evaporation. This would 
probably have increased the rainfall to an extent that would not only 
explain the deep wadies and the water-courses of the desert of Beer- 
sheba, but would also have rendered the Arabah fertile along the course 
of streams flowing from its water-shed into the salt lake to the north, 
and into the Red Sea to the south. This hypothesis seems to me to 
explain all the phenomena, and also to agree in the main with that 
advanced by M. Lartet—Brnsamin T. Lowne.—The Reader. 


French Mission in Syria.—The following report by M. E. G. Rey, to 
the Minister of Public Instruction, has just been published in Paris. 
“In the month of August, 1864, I was charged by your Excellency 
with a scientific mission in the north of Syria. The principal object of 
my mission, besides the study of the military movements of the 
Crusaders, was the correction of the geography and archxology of the 
mountains of the Ansariés and of the regions lying in the pachalic of 
Aleppo, on the right bank of the Orontes, and between that river and 
the Euphrates. The mountains of the Ansariés—known in ancient 
times under the names of Mounts Bargylus, and which separate the 
basin of the Orontes from the littoral of the Mediterranean—are yet 
little known. In the beginning of the present century the Emperor 
Napoleon sent Col. Boutin to explore them; but he was assassinated 
in the year 1812. Since that time few travellers have penetrated into 
these mysterious valleys, which, however, were pointed out by the 
eminent geographer, Karl Ritter, for research. Burckhardt was the 
first to traverse the southern extremity of the mountains, and to throw 
some light on the topography of a portion of these countries. Between 
the years 1848 and 1852, the American missionaries, Eli Smith and 
Thompson, and afterwards Lyde, traversed these mountains with a view 
to the establishment of a Protestant mission and schools; but their 
efforts were hopeless. Eli Smith alone collected geographical notes of 
great interest, which he communicated to Karl Ritter. In consequence, 
however, of the death of their author, these notes seem to have been 
lost for ever to science. Some itineraries of the Rev. Mr. Thompson, 
published in the Bibliotheca Sacra, supplied us with the first serious 
information respecting the districts of Safita and El Hosn. These 
regions were also visited by Lieut. Walpole; but, unfortunately, his 
notes, like those of Mr. Lyde, do not furnish exact notions relative to 
the configuration of the country. In the month of May, 1861, Mr. 
Waddington traversed the southern extremity of the spur of these 
mountains, on his way from Kalaat el Hosn to Massiad, and visited the 
villages of Safita and Kartouman. In the following year the Comte 
de Vogué went from Kalaat el Hosn across the district of Safita to 
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Tortosa. Lastly, one document alone furnished me with precise notions 
of the country—but unfortunately only of the coast—namely, the 
English hydrographic chart published in 1862. 

“T arrived in Syria at the end of the month of August, 1864, at the 
moment that the Duc de Luynes had completed his remarkable explo- 
ration of the Dead Sea, and I found at Beyrouth his companion, Lieut. 
Vignes, who was about to set off for the purpose of rectifying the 
astronomical determination of Palmyra and of a series of points in the 
valley of the Orontes. This officer and I determined to carry on our 
geographical labours in connection with each other, and before separat- 
ing we measured a triangle near Tripoli to serve as point of departure. 
On the 15th of September we quitted Tripoli, and in a few hours 
crossed two rivers—first, the Nahar el Bared, at the point where 
Orthosia stood, and afterwards the Nahar el Kebir. On the following 
day we separated—M. Vignes going towards Homs by Kalaat el Hosn, 
and I towards the north. On the same day I traversed the great plain 
which stretches between the mountains of Akkar, the last range of the 
Lebanon; and during the following days I passed through the cantons 
of Chara, El Hosn, and Safita, where I attained the culminating point 
of the chain of the Ansariés, at an altitude of about 1,200 métres. It 
was in the midst of these mountains that I found, in the locality of 
Hosn Souleiman, the ruins of the temples of Jupiter, which had only 
been mentioned by Lieut. Walpole, and whose scientific importance was 
yet unknown. The first thing that strikes the eye in descending 
towards the site of the ancient Baetocete is a vast enclosure, 144 métres 
long and 90 métres wide; the figure is irregular, and approaches the 
trapezium, so that its plan resembles that of Haram es Scherif at 
Jerusalem. It is the best-preserved specimen of sacred enclosure. It 
is constructed of blocks measuring from 6 to 9 métres in length, 2°85 
to 2:90 in height, and, on an average, from 98 centimétres to 1:10 
métre in thickness. There are four entrances to the enclosure. On 
one of the piers of that which faces the north-east may be read two 
inscriptions: the first, in Greek, recounts the donations made to the 
temple by a King of Seleucis ; the second, in Latin, the restoration of 
its revenues during the Roman period. In the middle of the enclosure 
rises a temple of the Ionic order, which seems never to have been com- 
pletely finished; and in front of the peristyle is an altar, which pro- 
bably was formerly covered with bronze. Towards the north-west 
exists another group of edifices, which the people of the country call El 
Deir, or the Monastery. It consists of a small temple, apparently of 
a good period, and of an imposing structure, in which, perhaps, the 
priests of Jupiter were accustomed to assemble. On the same occa- 
sion I had the opportunity of visiting again the remains of a sanctuary 
of more recent date at Naous, near Tripoli; it consists of two temples, 
with a 7éuevos, still in a good state of preservation. Here, as at Hosn 


Souleiman, I found the walls formed of gigantic blocks, with courses of" 


masonry beneath, which agreed with the ordinary dimensions of classic 
architecture. The same fact was observed by M. Joyau in the ruins of 
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Balbec. I think it right to remark this rare peculiarity, which appears 
in three different places, evidently with systematic regularity. I thought 
it my duty to give several days to the examination of these interesting 
ruins. I therefore left the site of Hosn Souleiman, and, descending 
towards the south, I followed the ridge of the chain, and visited the 
spring known as Nahar es Sabte; this is the Sabbatical stream men- 
tioned both by Pliny and Josephus, and on the banks of which Titus 
rested on his way to Antioch after the siege of Jerusalem. Afterwards, 
in making my way towards Hamath, I saw the ruins of Baarin, the 
Mons Ferrandus of the Crusaders—the site of Raphaneo—and the 
celebrated castle of Massiad, the ancient residence of the Dail-Kebir, or 
Grand Prior of the Batenites of Syria. Hamath having been thoroughly 
studied by my learned predecessor and friend, Mr. Waddington, I only 
stayed a few days in that place, whence I went to examine the ruins of 
Selmeih, on the right bank of the Orontes, and found there several 
Coptic inscriptions, full of interest, and dating from the early years of 
the Hegira. Selmieh presents the peculiarity of having been built by 
Mussulmans on the site of a Byzantine city, which is supposed to have 
been Irenopolis. I also studied the ruins of the castle of Schoumaimis, 
which Kemal Eddin-Abou Hafs-Omar, the historian of Aleppo, says 
was rebuilt by Melik Moudjahid. I then proceeded to Aleppo by 
Marrah and Sermin, by a road which has not yet been mapped. In 
visiting the ruins of Areymeh I gained the site of Membedj, the ancient 
Hierapolis, situated in a rocky plain, about six miles from the 
Euphrates. Here stood the temple in which, according to Lucian, the 
rites mentioned in his treatise, De Ded Syrid, were solemnized. On 
reaching the centre of these ruins one is struck at once with the topo- 
graphy of the sanctuaries, as described by the Greek author. To the 
west of the city may still be seen, half dried up, the lake in which the 
sacred fish were kept. It was on its banks that took place the ceremony 
of the descent of the lake of which Lucian gives such a curious account. 
A little further on is the hill on which stood the temple; the orienta- 
tion of its chief axis is north, with a quarter west. Unfortunately, 
nothing remains of the building, unless it be some shapeless fragments 
mingled with the Arab constructions of the Middle Age which surround 
it. The hill and the sacred lake alone recall, with a certain exactness, 
the places described by the Greek writer. The monuments of the 
ancient Hierapolis disappeared to furnish materials for the construc- 
tions of the Lower Empire, whose work, in its turn, was displaced for 
the edifices of the Mussulman conquerors. Nevertheless, I was able to 
obtain a certain number of Arab inscriptions, which are not without 
interest ; and I was fortunate enough to find in the midst of the ruins 
of the temple a stela in lava, representing the Goddess of Syria seated 
on a throne, supported by two lions, and conforming in all respects to the 
description given by Lucian. Returning again to Aleppo, I proceeded 
to Latakieh to explore the northern part of the mountains of the 
Ansariés. Taking the course of the Nahar er Sahioun, one of the 
principal affluents of the Nahar el Kebir of Latakieh, [ traversed sue- 
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cessively the cantons of Sahioun, Kerdaha, and Mehelbeh, where I 
visited the ruins of the castle of that name; but they present nothing 
but a mass of rubbish belonging to the Christian middle age and the 
Arab period. Then descending again to Jebilé, where I desired to 
make some geodesical observations, we regained the mountains to visit 
the cantons of Aleika and Kadmous, inhabited during the Middle Ages 
by the Batenites of Syria. The aspect of this portion of the country is 
very wild, the sides of the valleys forming almost impracticable preci- 
pices. The hills were formerly wooded, but the coppices have recently 
been burnt, and the white ashes may be seen here and there. A few 
large evergreen oaks, despoiled of their foliage and half carbonized, still 
stand erect. These recent and extensive traces of fire in the midst of 
the abrupt gorges add to the wild desolation of the scene. No build- 
ings are to be seen but a few miserable huts inhabited by Ansariés and 
Ishmaelites, as wild and as picturesque as the rocks by which they are 
surrounded. In the midst of these rocks are the ruins of the castles of 
Aleika and Kadmous. The former is almost entirely destroyed, and 
its remains present no archeological interest ; and of the latter scarcely 
a vestige remains, Ibrahim Pacha having blown it up during his cam- 
paign against the Ansariés in 1836. The modern village of Kadmous 
is inhabited almost exclusively by Ishmaelites. From the last-named 
place I ascended the Djebel Naby-Schit, one of the highest points of 
this portion of the mountains. Thence I proceeded to Tortosa, passing 
by Markab, the Margat of the Knights Hospitallers, the last possession 
of the Christians in Syria, and which only fell in 1287... . 

“ The strong places possessed in the Middle Ages by the Crusaders 
in this part of Syria were connected with each other by small towers or 
stations, all built after a uniform plan, and a great number of which 
exist still. They present, on a small scale, all the features of the don- 
jon, are invariably square, and composed of two vaulted stories, which 
were subdivided by wooden planks,—a system which I had before ob- 
served in the donjon of Djebail. In the middle of the lower floor is 
the opening of a cistern. These towers, which could have had but a 
small garrison, assured communication between the castles, and answered 
the purpose of block houses in modern warfare. Of all these castles 
none possessed the importance of Tortosa. This fortress, which had a 
double enceinte of walls and deep fosses filled by the sea, stands at the 
north-west angle of the site once occupied by the town. The height of 
the inner wall allowed the defenders, who occupied the double crenellated 
line which crowned it, to aid those on the outer wall in case of attack. 
The whole of both walls is flanked with square towers. In the centre 
of the reduct rose all the accessories of a grand fortress of the Middle 
Ages—chapel, donjon, grand salle or chateau, etc. The donjon, of 
which the base still exists, is apparently that which is described by 
Wilbrand of Oldenburg and Jacques de Vitry, under the title Turris 
Antaradis. My various excursions having occupied me till the 13th 
of December, and the rainy season setting in, I was compelled to take 
up my winter quarters at Beyrouth.”—Atheneum. 
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On the Adaptation of the Roman Alphabet to Foreign Languages.— 
[The following article is from the Printers’ Register for May 6. The 
important question of which it treats is viewed in a very practical way, and 
the opinions advanced appear deserving of the careful consideration of all 
who are interested in the subject. Every intelligent endeavour to facilitate 
the simple, ready, and correct representation of Oriental and other foreign 
alphabets by means of European characters should be weleomed at the 
present time, and therefore we have pleasure in calling attention to the 
following remarks.—Ep. J. S. L. |—If any practical printer will carefully 
study the work of Professor Lepsius on a Standard Alphabet,” he will be 
convinced of two things. The first is, that the system therein laid down 
seems one of remarkable perfection, from a philological point of view, since 
it establishes a full and self-consistent series of symbols for all the sounds 
the human voice can produce; and the second is, that considered as an 
attempt to adapt these symbols to letterpress printing, it is as utter a 
failure as could possibly have been devised. For every new type added to 
the case lessens the facility with which the composition can be effected ; 
and Professor Lepsius adds to a single fount of Roman and Italic a total 
of more than six hundred and fifty additional “sorts.” That is, they 
amount to about 170 special accents and diacritical marks, placed over, or 
under, the ordinary alphabet; and as nearly the whole of these would 
require separate punches for the upper as well as the lower case of both 
Roman and Italic, even if we omit small capitals, we must multiply almost 
every sign by four for the complete fount. But as no office could be 
adapted to the varied requirements of commercial as well as of book print- 
ing without a variety of founts, of different bodies and faces, the confusion 
becomes worse confounded, and the mind is perfectly bewildered in esti- 
mating the total of the hooks and crooks and moons and arrowheads that 
would have to be added to a printing-office “ laid in”’ with the founts of 
Professor Lepsius. And yet it is to this incredibly awkward typographical 
system that a number of Missionary Societies have given their approval 
and support ; especially the Church Missionary Society, which enforces the 
adoption of it at all its stations. The only ground on which this can be 
accounted for is, we venture to say, that the managers of these Associations 
are not printers ; for if they had been, they would no more have adopted 
an alphabet which piles three several accents on one letter, than they would 
have gone back to the Egyptian hieroglyphics ! 

In many other matters besides the representation of sound, it is neces- 
sary to compromise between what is theoretically perfect, and what is 
practically attainable ; whilst a neglect of this entails nothing but failure 
in the matters we propose to accomplish. 

Now let us lay down two facts needful to be borne in mind by those 
who are not practical printers :— 

I. That whilst in writing, and, consequently, in lithography, there is 

no difficulty in placing diacritical signs over or under a letter, yet 
in letterpress printing every such marked type necessitates either 





" Standard Alphabet for Reducing Unwritten Languages and Foreign Graphic 
Systems to a Uniform Orthography in European Letters. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 
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a letter cut on purpose, or else the accent has to be “justified ” 
iu a separate line, at a great expenditure of time and trouble, and 
at a greatly increased liability to error at press. 

IT. That, on the contrary, whilst in writing it is rather less easy to 
append separate marks at the side of the letters, yet in letterpress 
printing marks of any kind are readily so placed. 

Remember, we are not denying the possibility of printing with multi- 
plied accents, any more than we deny the possibility of using moveable 
letter to print Chinese. But the practicability of everything is in the 
inverse ratio of its difficulty ; and its general adoption depends, not merely 
on whether it can be done, but on the degree of ease with which it may 
be accomplished. 

It is on this ground that we believe Professor Max Miiller’s proposition 
to be the best—viz., to work with the tools already in our hands, instead 
of adding to them, not merely six-hundred-fold, but ten-thousand-fold. 
For if letterpress is to be in India and China all that it is at this moment 
in this country and France—and less than all this we ought not to make 
calculation for—an immense variety of sizes and patterns of the Roman 
alphabet will be required, every one of which, as well as all the book 
founts, will have to be supplied with the new accents ! 

Before turning from the inconveniences of adopting Lepsius’s system, 
let us add one or two others :— 

First, that as speed and accuracy of “ composition ” depends much on 
the clearness of the copy put into the printer’s hands, rapidly written 
MSS., containing such complicated accents as these— 


2 "\ 
a n 


eo wx 
im! 
iO2 
oc 
om 
ort 


must necessarily largely increase the chances of error. 

Second: so many marks crowded on to the line dazzle the eye of the 
reader to such a degree that the use of the smaller sizes of type is pre- 
cluded ; and thus a still further restriction is created to the employment of 
typographic printing. 

Third : from the necessity for space above the capitals for the diacri- 
tical marks, a large “beard” must be left at the top for this purpose ; 
and thus the size of the face is seriously diminished in proportion to the 
body, thereby further diminishing the legibility of the type. 

On the other hand, we are aware that Professor Max Miiller’s system 
is open to some objections, such as the want of beauty in a page worked 
with a mixture of Roman, Italic, and small caps; the difficulty of distin- 
guishing some of the latter from lower case of the same sort ; and the dif- 
ficulty of setting up words in capitals only, seeing that the latter arrange- 
ment would obliterate some of the distinctions provided for by using small 
caps. 

With regard to the first of these objections, it is true that as compared 
with ordinary Roman print, the mixture of Roman and Italic contrasts 
unfavourably ; but much of this effect is owing merely to habit of sight. 
We must not forget, however, that the question really is, not whether 
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Roman looks better than Italic and Roman mixed, but whether the latter 
will bear comparison with its rival, the accented page. Here we have no 
hesitation in saying the balance is clearly on the side of the Italics; for 
anything more offensive to the eye than the bristling array of spikes and 
jags which crowds some of the works of the Church Missionary Society 
cannot be conceived. The only thing to which we can compare a line of 
it is a wall set with broken bottles ! 

With regard to the other objection, it must be borne in mind that 
although Professor Max Miiller recommends small capitals, he has no 
objection to the substitution of antiques, or other distinctive types, in their 
places, if required. His principle is simply this: if there are in a given 
language three varieties of sound of the same class—such as three n’s for 
instance—he uses the ordinary n for the one corresponding with our 
English n; another face x for the second ; and still another face Nn for the 
third. The reason he prefers Italics and small caps is that they are the 
sorts the most generally to be met with.’ 

A plan adopted by Professor Wilson to secure this distinction, and 
still partially adhered to in printing oriental tongues with Roman letter, is 
the placing of dots under the modified types—using one, two, three, or 
four, as the case may be. Speaking of this mode Max Miller says:— 
‘This is by far the most systematic plan that has as yet been proposed, 
because it is far easier to remember the different degrees of modification, 
the first, the second, the third, etc., according to the number of dots, than 
to recall the hidden powers of accents, lines, hooks, crooks, half-moons; 
etc., which have no meaning in themselves, and which different people 
would adopt for different purposes..... There is, however, a grave 
objection to this, and any other plan which requires types not supplied by 
a common English fount. It is useless for a Missionary who in a remote 
station has to print translations, or tracts, and prayers, and has nothing 
but a small fount at his disposal.” ? 

Now we have a very simple suggestion to offer for the consideration 
of printers who are placed in the circumstances mentioned by Professor 
Max Miiller—and that is, that whilst the dotted types just mentioned are 
open to the vital objection of having to be cast on purpose, yet if the dots 
were placed alongside instead of below the letter, the full-points of every 
ordinary fount would supply the required addition, and answer sufficiently 
all the purposes of special accents ; besides which they would place at the 
command of the foreign printer the use of every existing fount, of every size, 
not only of Roman and Italic, but of Sanserif, Antique, and Ornamental 
Type, even including the large wood letter used for posters. 

Suppose, for example, we wished to transliterate the Sanskrit alphabet 
into the Roman Capital letters, we should proceed thus—first remarking 
that it would be much easier for an oriental to egin learning capitals only, 
than capitals and lower case together, inasmuch as the latter is almost as 
bad as acquiring a knowledge of ¢wo alphabets at once. 








° Proposals for a Missionary Alphabet. London: Williams and Norgate. 
P Missionary Alphabet, pp. 40, 42. 
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K KH G GH N: | P 8 B BH M 

C CH J: JH N. Y R L_ V {or W| 
a: ‘H N: YY & & 

T TH D DH N 

Nasal Sign, or Anuswa‘ra, M- Final Aspirate, or Visarga, H- 

Vowels— A A’ II} UU: R: R: LR’ LR: EE: AI O AU 

Here no consonant is dotted, except to mark a departure from the 
European pronunciation—and such departures are dotted in the order in 
which they occur in the native, or “ Devana‘gari” alphabet. Thus, the 
first N° is the English ng in sing ; the second is more like m in hinge ; the 
third is a hollow sound made in the roof of the mouth; whilst the fourth 
is the ordinary English N. 

The vowels are dotted to mark the Jong sounds. As to the R’ R: LR: 
and LR: they are sounded with an I, which might be added, if preferred ; 
but in this case the dot should read at the foot of the letter, instead of at 
the top, to avoid mistaking the last letter for the long I'-—{thus, RI. RI:] 

To enable the reader to judge the effect ex masse, we append a short 
specimen printed on this plan in Sanserif. Any practical printer will 
readily see that the mode is equally applicable to any other ornamental 
fount, and that for large or display letter it would only be needful to use 
much smaller full-points than those belonging to the fount itself. 


HITOPADES’A 


ASTI MAGADHA-DES:E C-‘AMPAKAVATI: NA:MA:RAN.YANI'—TASYA‘M: C-IRA‘'N 


MAHATA: SNEHENA MR:‘CA-KA‘KAU NIVASATAH:—SA C:A MR‘GAH: SWEC:C. 


oaiaae BRA‘MYAN HR’‘S:T*A-PUS:T‘AN‘CAH:, KENAC'IT SR‘CA*LENA‘VALO- 
Or in lower-case thus : 

Asti Magadha-des‘e C-ampakavati’ na‘ma‘ran.yani* — Tasya‘m: c’ira’n ma- 
hata’ snehena mri.ga-ka-kau nivasatah’— Sa c’a mri.gah. swec‘c’haya’ bra‘m- 
yan hri.s:t‘a-pus:t-an‘gah’, kenac‘it sri.ga‘lena‘valokitah-— 

Every consonant in the native Sanscrit alphabet (unless modified) 
carries with it an inherent short a, so that this short a does not require to 


be added in writing. Therefore A (KN) spells kana, but if it is required 


to write kan, a small stroke, called Vira‘ma, is placed under the a (N) to 


shew that the vowel is to be suppressed. When, on the other hand, two 
or more consonants are required to coalesce, they are combined into one 


character : thus®@ sa &] ya combine into & sya.? 


If the missionary printer wished, in any initiatory works designed to 
familiarise natives with the Roman alphabet, to make the transition as easy 
as possible, it might not be amiss, in addition to confining himself to 
sanserif capitals (as the simplest form of Roman) to group these in imita- 
tion of the Sanskrit compound letters, by the insertion of thin spaces, 
somewhat in this manner :—HRI S: TA PU S:TA:N'GAH-—by which 





4 This necessity for combined letters obliges a fount of Sanskrit to run up to 
650 sorts ! 
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the passage from one system of literation to the other would be so evident, 
that an intelligent man ought to master it in a few hours at farthest. 

In selecting Sanskrit, to shew the application of this mode of using 
Roman type, we would remark that very few other languages would 
require so many “ modified ” sorts—and even in this we have gone to the 
extreme limit in using them for such letters as C- and J*, which represent 
the Ch in Chess and the J in Judge, respectively. The chief objection to 
using the Ch or the J, is that they do not convey to all Europeans the 
same sound. 

Space forbids our continuing this paper to a greater length, or we would 
give a specimen of Zulu, using the full-points for the Kaffir “ clicks,” and 
of a Chinese dialect, employing them for “tone” marks to shew how 
wide a range can be compassed in letterpress printing by a very simple 
expedient. There is no doubt that, in ¢ime, most diacritical marks, whether 
accents or dots, will disappear in writing from every language. Something 
like Darwin’s “ natural selection ” must operate here, however, since those 
distinctions which are vital to the grammatical structure will be retained, 
whilst less important refinements will gradually die out. 


Palestine Exploration Fund.—Since our last issue several notices of 
the important expedition sustained by this fund have been published. 
We insert these notices below, as they have a permanent value, and now 
that the first series of labours is completed, we shall hope to review the 
results. 

Fourth Report.—Capt. Wilson writes, under date of Feb. 20:— 
** We have now reached Nazareth, and in continuation of my last I send 
a few notes of what we have been doing lately. Zopography.—Anderson 
has made astronomical observations fixing the positions of Khan Minyeh, 
Mejdel, Tiberias, Kefr Argib (near north end of Lake), Wady Fik, 
Alma, Kefr-Birim, Meiron, Alebbon, and Nazareth, and has added con- 
siderably to the map we are making. I can hardly describe this part of 
the work, so inclose a small tracing from Van de Velde’s map, shewing 
in color the district which has been reconnoitred and plotted, on a scale 
of one inch to a mile, since we reached Banias. We have not, of course, 
been able to fill in all the small details, which would require the extended 
operations of a regular survey; but this will give with great exactitude 
the main features of the country. The greatest error found in the exist- 
ing maps is in the course of the Wadys running into,the plain of 
Gennesareth, the great bend of Wady Selameh, shewn by Van de Velde 
as forming portion of Wady Amud, being really a continuation of Wady 
Rubadiyeh. We were disappointed at not being able to take our mules 
round the Lake, and thoroughly explore the eastern side; the Governor 
of Tiberias, who appears to be at open war with the Bedouin, refusing to 
give us an escort, and without this our muleteers would not cross the 
Jordan; we, however, hired a boat at Tiberias, and landing at the mouth 
of the Jordan, made a three days’ walking excursion, during which we 
were able to examine the country to about half a mile below Wady Fik, 
when the weather compelled us to return to Tiberias, and it was hardly 
considered worth while to start on another excursion to explore the small 
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remaining portion, the character of which we could see from our last 
point. It would take too long now to send you a full description of this 
part of the country; but I may mention that there is only one place, 
about half way between Wady Fik and Wady Semakh, which fulfils all 
the conditions required by the Biblical narrative of the destruction of the 
herd of swine. Archeology.—I think I mentioned that we had been able 
to trace the ancient system of irrigating the Ghuweir, and that our 
excavations in the mounds at Khan Minyeh had been without result, the 
masonry uncovered and pottery found being of comparatively modern 
date. Some excavations were made at Irbid, and detail plans and draw- 
ings made of the building there, which is an old synagogue, but has 
suffered a good deal by having been at one time converted into a mosque. 
The caverns Kalat Ibn Maan were explored, and found to have been at 
one time used as a convent. At Tiberias the ruins of the old town 
occupy a larger area than we had been led to expect, and we traced an 
old aqueduct which supplied the town with water to its course some miles 
off in the hills. At the north end of the Lake, Et Tel was visited; the 
ruins there are small, and no trace of architectural detail could be found 
amongst them. On the plain we visited several old sites; one, near the 
northern edge, to which no name could be obtained, had a portion of the 
city wall standing, and a few basaltic fragments of architraves and cornices, 
one with a well-executed scroll of vine-leaves and grapes; on the shore 
we found some ruins called Kefr Argib (perhaps the Argob of the Bible ?), 
—they are of some extent, but contain nothing remarkable; at the mouth 
of Wady Semakh are some ruins called Khersa, much of the same cha- 
racter as those at Kefr Argib; at Kalat el Husn (Gamala) are numerous 
capitals and fragments; but no distinct plan of any building could be 
made out. The line of the entire street can still be plainly traced. 
Being so near Um Keis we took a holiday one day and paid it a flying 
visit; one peculiar feature which I have not seen noticed before is the 
enormous number of sarcophagi, all of basalt, and ranged side by side in 
two rows, which one of the main roads leading eastwards parts. From 
Tiberias we turned north again, to complete the examination of the 
Jarmuk district, and at some ruins called Nebartein discovered an old 
synagogue, on the lintel of which was an inscription in Hebrew, and over 
it a representation of the candlestick with seven branches, similar to the 
well-known one on Titus’s Arch at Rome—a squeeze was taken of the 
inscription; at Kasyun the ruins of a small temple were found, and a 
mutilated Greek inscription; at Kefr Birim some small excavations were 
made to disclose the plans of the two synagogues, of both of which 
detailed plans and drawings have been made. A plan has also been made 
of the church at Yarun, the style of architecture of which is very peculiar, 
and like nothing we have seen elsewhere; the cross has been used with 
great freedom as an ornament, and no two capitals were found alike—on 
one were some curious designs, on another each face had a bust in the 
centre, ete. Two Greek inscriptions were found at Yarun, both mutilated. 
At Meiron, plans, etc., were made of the synagogue, and drawings of 
some of the tombs which are peculiar. At Um el Amud we found the 
ruins of another synagogue, and a broken slab on which are two lions. 
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Some fine sarcophagi, similar to the Kedes ones, were found at Shallabbon. 
Photographs.—The following have been added to our list :—View of the 
Ghuweir from Khan Minyeh,—view of the Aqueduct at Khan Minyeh, 
—two views of ruins at Irbid,—view of Kurn Hattin, ‘ Mount of 
Beatitudes,’—view of Wady el Hammam,—view of ruins at Kalat el 
Husn (Gamala),—view of Tiberias,—view of lintel with inscription and 
candlestick, at Nebartein,—four views of ruins at Kefr Birim,—view of 
ruins at Meiron,—view of large sarcophagus at Meiron,—view of slab 
with lions at Um el Amud. Meteorology.—The three aneroids reached 
us safely on the 9th, the day we left Tiberias, and since then a regular 
series of barometrical and hygrometrical observations have been made; 
the aneroids have been found invaluable for filling in the relative heights 
of places on the reconnoissance sketch.” 

Fifth Report, dated Nablus, May 17th.—The following notes have 
been received from Capt. Wilson :—Zopography.—The positions of Naza- 
reth, Zerin, Lejjun, Beisan, Jenin and Nablus have been fixed astrono- 
mically, and a one-inch sketch made of the eastern portion of the plain 
of Esdraelon and Valley of Jezreel down to Beisan; a reconnoissance 
sketch of the road from Jenin to Nablus; sketches of Beisan and 
Sebustiyeh, on a scale of six inches to a mile; a chain survey of the 
summit of Gerizim, on the 1-500th scale; and a sketch of Ebal and 
Gerizim, with the valley between, which is now in progress. A base line 
has been chained for this, so that the distance between the two mountains 
will be obtained with the greatest accuracy. Archeology, Excavations, 
ete.—At Zerin some small excavations were made near the large square 
building in the village, but without result. In and around the village 
are more than 300 cisterns or subterranean granaries for corn; a number 
of these were visited at various points, in the hope that some remains of 
the old town might be found in them; but neither there nor in the large 
accumulation of rubbish round the village could any foundations or 
remains be seen of sufficient importance to justify the commencement of 
excavations on a large scale. The examination of the mound is quite 
practicable, but would require some time and a large sum of money. 
Lejjun, Taanuk, and other places around, were visited, and notes made 
on their ruins. Descending to Beisan,- we were much struck with the 
isolated appearance of the hill on which Kumieh stands, apparently the 
“hill of Moreh, in the valley” (Judges vii. 1). At Beisan we were 
utterly at a loss where to dig, and the disturbed state of the district made 
it difficult to find labourers; over the greater portion of the area the 
rank grass and vegetation reached nearly to the shoulders, so that the 
character of the foundations could not be seen; and it was only by 
stumbling amongst the loose hidden stones that the existence of a great 
portion of the ruins was detected. Most of the columns standing appear 
to have at one time ornamented a street which ran from the Gadara gate 
round the Acropolis. A plan was made of the theatre; two rock-hewn 
tombs and several sarcophagi were found. Whilst at Beisan a visit was 
made to Sukkat. The name seems to be applied to the district as well 
as to a small Tel, on which are some inconsiderable ruins; there is no 
very marked feature, such as would answer to the expression “ Valley of 
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Succoth ;” the district is rich and well watered, and was, when visited, 
occupied by over 200 tents of the Sukr Bedouin, who are now at war 
with the Adouan. The river being unfordable, the fighting has been 
confined to an exchange of Arab abuse and a few long shots across the 
river; some four or five men have been killed. Excavations were carried 
on simultaneously at Sebustiyeh and Gerizim ; at the former some excava- 
tions were made at the Church of St. John and two of the temples. A 
plan was made of the church and the grotto, which seems to be of 
masonry of a much older date than the church. There are six loculi in 
two tiers of three each, and small pigeon-holes are left at the ends for 
visitors to look in; the loculi are wholly of masonry. The northern side 
and north-west tower are of older date than the Crusades; J think early 
Saracenic ; in the latter there is a peculiarly arched passage. The church 
is on the site of an old city gate, from which the “street of columns ” 
started and ran round the hill eastwards. The old city was easily traced ; 
plans were made of the temples; they are covered with rubbish from ten 
to twelve feet deep, to remove which with Arab labour would take some 
three or four months. Anderson took charge of the Gerizim excavations, 
and opened out the foundations of Justinian’s Church within the castle ; 
in many places but one or two courses of stone are left; the church is 
octagonal, on the eastern side an apse, on five sides small chapels, on one 
a door, the eighth side too much destroyed to make out, probably a sixth 
chapel; there was an inner octagon, and the building without the chapels 
must have been a miniature ‘‘ Dome of the Rock.” A few Roman coins 
were found. The southern portion of the crest has been excavated in 
several places, but no trace of any Jarge foundations found; in an in- 
closure about four feet from the Holy Rock of the Samaritans, a great 
number of human remains were dug up, but nothing to tell their age or 
nationality ; we have since filled in the place and covered them up again ; 
the Amran says they are the bodies of those priests who were anointed 
with consecrated oil, but may more probably have been bodies purposely 
buried there to defile the temple, or rudely thrown in and covered up in 
time of war. An excavation was made at the “ twelve stones,” which 
appear to form portion of a massive foundation of unhewn stone. M. 
de Saulcy is quite right about the name of Luzah being applied to the 
ruins near the place where the Samaritans camp for the Passover. They 
are not of any great extent; by far the most important remains are on 
the southern slope of the peak, where a portion of the city wall can still 
be seen and the divisions of many of the houses. Whatever its name or 
date, there was certainly at one time a large town surrounding the plat- 
form on which the wely and castle now stand. Photographs.—View of 
Fountain at Nazareth,—two views of town of Nazareth,—Cliff behind 
Maronite Convent, Nazareth,—view of Zerin with Mount Gilboa,—two 
general views of ruins at Beisan,—old Roman bridge, Beisan,—theatre, 
Beisan,—three views of Church of St. John, Sebustiyeh,—general view 
of Sebustiyeh,—street of the Columns, Sebustiyeh,—ruins on Mount 
Gerizim from south,—sacred rock of the Samaritans,—interior of castle, 
with Ebal in the distance,—the twelve stones and west wall of castle,— 
view of ruins of Mount. Ebal,—supposed scene of assembly of twelve 
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tribes under Joshua. Geology.—The only peculiarity noticed was the 
construction of Jebel Duhy (Little Hermon), which is composed of a 
conglomerate of trap fragments, flints and portions of hard limestone. 
The highest point where the wely stands is entirely of basalt, as is also 
an isolated conical-shaped hill, Tel Ajal, lying between Endur and Nein, 
and these appear to have been the centres of eruption for the basalt which 
covers the country as far as Beisan. 

Capt. Wilson writes from Jerusalem, under date of April 2nd:— 
** Since last writing to you we have come down the country quicker than 
I at first intended, on account of our muleteers and servants who have 
left us. The topographical work has consisted in fixing the positions of 
Tubaz, Bedouin Camp near Jordan, Beit, Dejan, Turmus Aya, Beitin, 
and Jerusalem, by astronomical observations, and sketching in as much 
of the country as could be done on the march. The discrepancies in the 
position of Wady Zerka have arisen from the peculiar course the stream 
takes after leaving the mountains. The mouth of the Wady is nearly 
correct in Van de Velde, but the confluence is some four or five miles 
lower down near Jisr Damieh; I am not sure of the exact distance, as 
the work has not yet been plotted to scale, but we have the necessary 
material. drcheology.—Plans have been made of an old masonry tomb 
at Teyasir, and of the churches at Beitin and Bireh. Seilun and Beitin 
were examined with a view to excavation; at the former there is very 
little rubbish, except the stone walls of the deserted fellahin village, and 
we could not see any suitable plan for excavating; at Beitin the modern 
village covers the whole of the mound of rubbish. I intended to clear 
out the interior of what is known as Burj Beitin, but found that since 
last year it had been thickly planted with fig-trees, and the amount or 
compensation demanded was too exorbitant. I may, however, be able to 
come to terms before leaving Jerusalem. The following photographs have 
been taken :—Doorway of mosque at Nablus, two views of Nablus, tomb 
at Teyasir, Bedouin encampment, ruined mosque at Seilun, general view 
of ruins at Seilun, fountain of Seilun, general view of Beitin, two views 
of ruins near Beitin and two views of church at Bireh.””” 

Mr. George Grove has received another report, dated Jerusalem, May 
2nd, from Capt. C. W. Wilson, of the Royal Engineers, in charge of the 





* The Palestine Exploration Committee held a meeting in April in the 
Jerusalem Chamber, the Archbishop of York in the chair. The results of the 
preliminary surveys and explorations were considered; and as it appeared to be 
the opinion of those present—many of whom were familiar with the Holy Land 
personally—that these results are encouraging, and in some respects valuable, 
it was resolved to make a new and enlarged appeal to the public for — 
Capt. Wilson will arrive in three or four weeks; when a general report will be 
drawn up and a public meeting convened. Meantime it is desired that sub- 
committees pried se formed in such towns as Dublin, Edinburgh, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Oxford, Cambridge, Leamington, Leeds and Brighton. A working- 
committee was appointed, of which the following gentleman are members :— 
The Archbishop of York, the Dean of Westminster, Mr. W. Hepworth Dixon, 
Mr. James Fergusson, Mr. Gibbs, Mr. Layard, M.P., Mr. Morrison, M.P., 
Mr. John Murray, Dr. William Smith, Mr. W. S. W. Vaux, and of course, Mr, 
George Grove, the Secretary. The head-quarters of the Committee will in 
future be at the Asiatic Society.—Atheneum, April 28th. 
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Expedition sent out to the Holy Land by the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
Astronomical Observations have been carefully continued by the explorers. 
At Tibneh all the tombs were opened and visited; many of the ‘ loculi ” 
contained great numbers of bones, and one a perfect female skeleton, 
which crumbled to pieces as soon as it was touched. At Abud a fragment 
of a Greek inscription was found, and near the village a number of rock- 
hewn tombs, in one of which the sides were painted ; the porticoes were 
ornamented in a style somewhat similar to that of the tombs of kings 
and judges at Jerusalem. Near Kafr Saba portions of the old Roman 
road were discovered. At Czesarea were found portions of the outer 
wall, the amphitheatre, a pool, and four aqueducts; a plan was made of 
the Crusader’s Church. At Tantura men were quarrying stone for the 
Jaffa market, and had opened a great portion of the mound, but no 
remains of a temple or other public building were visible. At Hebron 
the character of the Haram masonry is identical with that of the Wailing 
Place masonry. The low-level aqueduct beyond the Pools of Solomon 
derived its supply from a fine fountain in Wady Aroob, but the source of 
the high-level one could not be found. At Jerusalem two excavations 
have been made, one in front of the gate Gennath (so called), and the 
other in front of the Bab-el-Burak of the Haram; the former is finished, 
and shews the gateway to be of comparatively modern construction. The 
latter is in progress; it is fifteen feet deep, but the sill has not yet been 
reached. Capt. Wilson has been able to get down into the passage from 
this gateway, a portion of which forms the present mosque of El Burak. 
After running east for a short distance, it turns sharp to the south, and 
ascends by a gentle incline. The masonry is very fine, apparently 
Herodian ; the faces of the arches have the same moulding as that in the 
Mosque El Burak. A descent of Jacob’s Well was made. Additional 
excavations on Mount Gerizim shew that the Castle and Church have 
been built on a rough masonry platform. Capt. Wilson and Mr. Anderson 
are about to return to England. They will reach London on June 10. 


Archeology in Rome. — The establishment of an Archeological 
Society at Rome, set on foot by Messrs. Fortnum, J. H. Parker, 
and other gentlemen, promises to be of great service in directing 
attention to the value of the old remains, as well as in assisting in 
the publication of memoirs which would otherwise never see the light. 
Mr. Parker has, during the last three winters, been much occupied with 
the early architecture of these remains, and has a volume on the subject 
nearly ready for publication. This activity on the part of foreigners has 
somewhat stirred the bile of some of the stand-still, obstructive gentry in 
power at Rome, who “could not understand why gentlemen should not 
be content, like other Christians, with the inside of a church, but must 
go poking about the outside walls and basements.” By bringing historical 
records to bear on the existing remains, the distinct styles of building 
adopted, for instance, in the outer walls of the Mons Palatinus have been 
referred, satisfactorily, to the respective periods of their erection; thus 
the walls, formed of large square blocks of stone, not sawn, but brought 
into shape with a hammer or some such tool, and fixed without mortar, 
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are referred to the time of the Kings. Of this there are some grand 
remains of a tower deep below the Church of St. Anastasia, and it is 
amongst these buried ruins that the grave of Cardinal Mai bas been 
built. So, again, the walls, of small stones arranged lozenge-wise (com- 
posed of tufa), are of the Republican period; whilst those of tufa with 
horizontal layers of tiles are of the latest period of the Republic; the 
Imperial work being entirely of brick, the bricks very thin, some at least 
two feet long, and beautifully arranged. Other distinctions have also 
been noticed. During his stay in Rome, Mr. Parker has superintended 
the execution of a very extensive series of photographs representing all 
these different styles, by an excellent artist, very well versed in Roman 
archeology, of the name of Simelli. 

Early Christian archzeology has also made rapid strides at Rome. 
Not content with the great French work of Pierret on the Catacombs, 
which is generally considered to give far too highly finished a character to 


‘the various wall-paintings in them, M. de Rossi has published the first 


voluine of a great work on the Christian inscriptions, and also a first 
volume on the Catacombs in general. He is also the editor of a periodical 
devoted to the early Christian archeology of Rome. The Rev. P. Garuzzi 
has prepared a third edition of his remarkable work on the painted glass 
objects found in the tombs; whilst the Rev. Abbé Barbier de Montault 
has prepared a descriptive catalogue of all the Christian remains preserved 
in the Museum of the Vatican Library (where, by the by, we lately met 
Professor Tischendorf, busily engaged upon some early inedited MSS. of 
the Bible). It may be useful to some of your readers to be informed that 
many of the objects which were in the Museum of the Vatican have been 
removed to St. John Lateran, which will in time become the great 
Christian Museum of Rome. Here, for instance, are placed all the grand 
Christian sarcophagi, as well as the Christian inscriptions (except those in 
the long gallery of the Vatican leading to the sculptures, in which the 
pagan inscriptions occupy the right and the Christian ones the left of the 
gallery). The collection of these inscriptions at St. John Lateran has 
been carefully arranged, according to their dates, by De Rossi. There is 
another great collection of them at St. Paul’s Basilica (the restoration of 
which most noble church would of itself be sufficient to mark the reign 
of any sovereign Pontiff); these are now fixed in the galleries leading to 
the library. A chromo-lithographic work on the “ Christian Mosaics of 
Rome ” is in progress, the first number of which will be ready for publi- 
cation, by Spithover, about the end of the present year. 

The excavations at San Clemente are being continued under the 
direction of the excellent Prior, the Rev. P. Mullooly. Although the 
present basilica, which is one of the oldest in Rome, and well known for 
its interesting mosaics and its two marble ambones in their original 
position, is much below the adjoining street running from the Colosseum 
to St. John Lateran, an under-church of large size has been discovered, 
with numerous very early wall-paintings and fine marble columns. The 
excavation is at present being continued beneath the high altar of the 
upper church, which, it is feared, will have to be taken down and rebuilt. 
And, still deeper, a house has been discovered, which was doubtless the 
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precursor of the lower basilica when the Christian inhabitants were but 
few in number. The excavations undertaken by Mr. Parker, with the 
consent of the Abbess of St. Pudentiana, beneath the existing church 
(which, like San Clemente, is considerably below the level of the street), 
have been stopped by order of the superior authorities. Sufficient has, 
however, been found to shew that a preceding basilica extended beneath 
the western half of the present church, a strong wall running from below 
the entrance to the spot below the high altar. The original pavement ot 
the floor of the house of Pudens has been reached and partly cleared, and 
we had the pleasure to observe that it is formed of minute tessere arranged 
mosaic-wise, just as in the original pavement of the western aisle of the 
church (which also is contemporary with the time of Pudens), and also as 
in the pavements of Pompeii. Thus we are brought into the residence of 
the famous senator Pudens, so deeply interesting, not only from his 
connection with Caractacus and his family, but also from the fact to which 
Justin Martyr bore testimony, that the house of Pudens was the resort 
of early Christians visiting Rome, and that he himself had, on several 
occasions, been its inmate. The altar in this most interesting little church, 
on which St. Peter was traditionally affirmed to have officiated, was 
removed by Cardinal Wiseman (as titular cardinal of St. Pudentiana) ; 
and two very early sepulchral inscriptions to members of the family of 
Pudens have also been moved, by order of the present Pope, to St. John 
Lateran, where they are lost in the crowd of similar stones; but a stone 
recording the burial of another female of the Pudentian family has been 
found, and fixed in the west aisle, together with the grave-stone of an 
early bishop found on the spot, in remarkably fine and large Roman 
capitals. 

The learned archivist of the Vatican records, Dr. Theiner, has recently 
published a valuable series of documents connected with the medizval 
history of England and Scotland from originals under his charge, as a 
supplement to two or three similar volumes illustrating the history of 
Germany and other countries of Europe.—J. O. W.— Atheneum. 


Royal Asiatic Society.—Jan. 15.—The Right Hon. Lord Strangford, 
V.P., in the chair.—A paper was read “ On the Initial Coinage of Bengal,” 
by Mr. E. Thomas. In the Protected State of Kooch Bahar, in Northern 
Bengal, a large hoard of silver coins was discovered towards the end of 
August, 1863, from which, previously to its being consigned to the 
Presidency Mint crucibles in Calcutta, selections were made to enrich the 
medal cabinets of the local mint, and the museum of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. In addition to these upwards of a thousand specimens were 
secured for Colonel C. S. Guthrie, and it was from a critical examination 
of the latter selection that the writer had derived the leading materials 
for his paper. The collection, he said, was remarkable for its peculiarly 
local character, and its extremely limited range in point of time; inas- 
much as it embraced compactly the records of ten kings, ten mint cities, 
and represented one hundred and seven years of the annals of the 
country ; and the date of its inhumation might be fixed towards the end 
of the fourteenth century A.D. The writer proceeded to shew that pre- 
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viously to the first entry of Muhammadan armies into Bengal, no coined 
money of any description was current in that province; and that it was 
the Emperor Altamsh whose silver coins furnished not only the prototypes 
of a long line of sequent Delhi mintages, but also the manifest introduc- 
tory model of all Bengal coinages. After fully treating the various ques- 
tions as to the artistic merits of the Bengal coins, their varying standards 
of weight and intrinsic value, and the relative rate of exchange of the 
precious metals inéer se, under the diferent rulers of Muhammadan India, 
the author noticed, in conclusion, the historical bearings of these coins, 
in connection with the slender data furnished by Persian and Arabic 
writers of that period. Beginning with the celebrated Queen Regnant of 
Muhammadan India, Riziah, the daughter of Altamsh (a.H. 734), whose 
coins are the earliest that can be definitely attributed to a Bengal mint, 
the following reigns are successively represented in the series :—Rukn-ud- 
din Kai Kéus(a.H. 691), Shams-ud-din Firdz (a.m. 702), Shahdb-ud-din, 
Bahadur Shah (4.4. 710), Mubdrak Shah (a.m. 737), Ali Shah (a.n. 
742), Gh&zi Shah (a.m. 751), Ilids Shah (a.a. 740), Sikandar Shah (a.H. 
751), and Azam Shah (4.4. 791). ‘he principal mintages were at the 
following cities, each of which served in turn as capital :—Lakhnauti (or 
Gaur), Firdzdbad (or Pandur), Satgaon (near Hooghly), Shahr-i-nau (or 
the rebuilt Gaur), Sundrgaon (near Dacca), and Muazamdbdd (a new 
capital of Eastern Bengal). 

Jan. 29.—Sir E. Colebrooke, Bart., M.P., President, in the chair. 
Messrs. E. B. Cowell and T. C. Plowden were elected resident members. 
—aA paper by the Hon. H. E. J. Stanley was read, “On the Poetry of 
Mohamed Rabadan, an Arragonese Morisco.” The author stated that a 
MS. in the British Museum containing the poems of Rabadan was bought 
by Mr. Morgan, H.M. Consul at Tunis, at Testir, in the Tunis territory, 
in the year 1719. There were then, according to Mr. Morgan, twelve 
villages or towns in the province of Tunis where the people spoke Spanish, 
and one in which they spoke Catalan. These people knew by heart, and 
were in the habit of reciting the poems of Rabadan, which were written 
in Spanish at the beginning of the seventeenth century, for the instruction 
of the Moriscoes, who, even at that time, a hundred and twenty years 
after arriving in Africa, and living as they did in the midst of an Arab 
population, continued to use the Spanish language. The principal portion 
of these poems is a history of the prophets, beginning with the creation 
of the world and going on to describe the deluge, the history of Abraham, 
the genealogies of Ishmael and Isaac, and the history of the other pro- 
phets, down to Hashim, Abdul Muttalib, and the Prophet, the description 
of whose death forms one of the best cantos in the book. Among the 
other poems in the volume, the writer mentioned with particular praise 
the history of the day of judgment. In point of literary merit, he said, 
these poems were of no mean order, but they were equally interesting to 
the philologist, on account of the Arabic words scattered over them, many 
old Spanish words now obsolete, and various other peculiarities. The 
Arabie words, of which several are used, which are now lost from the 
Spanish language, are so defaced that it is not always easy to recognize 
them; they are either religious or legal terms, such as almalaque, an 
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angel; alcurst and alarx, the Divine throne; alcafara, expiation ; 
acidaque, dowry; alguali, a woman’s legal deputy. As instances of the 
way in which from Arabic roots words were formed according to the rules 
of Spanish grammar and idiom, the writer mentioned the following: 
halecar, to create; halecado, creature ; halecamiento, creation; azachdado, 
prostrated ; ¢aharado, purified ; alcafanado, shrouded ; alhijantes, pilgrims ; 
allohador, the writer of the Alléh almahfid, or heavenly prototype of the 
Koran.—After the reading of the paper was concluded, Viscount Strang- 
ford made some further remarks on this little known and much-neglected 
chapter in the literary history of Spain, viz., Spanish poetry, by Morisco 
authors. The number of poets and prose writers of this class was, he 
said, by no means so inconsiderable as one might suppose; and besides 
Mohamed Rabadan and Abdulkerim bin Aly Perez, there were many other 
authors whose works were well worth collecting and editing. There was 
at present one scholar, the celebrated Spanish savant, D. Pascual de 
Gayangos, who had stored up all the information on the subject to which 
access could be had; but, pending the preparation of his collections and 
his literary researches upon them for publication, it was most desirable 
that an edition of Rabadan’s poems from the MS. in the British Museum 
were undertaken by a competent scholar; “a task which would involve 
no difficulty, as they are in the Spanish character as well as language, 
whereas most other MSS. are in the Arabic character and Spanish 
language.” 

February 19.—Sir E. Colebrooke, Bart., M.P., in the chair.—E. 
Maltby, Esq., presented to the Society a series of large photographic 
views in Tanjore and Trivady, and the photograph, twenty feet in length, 
of an inscription around the basement of the Vimanam of the Great 
Pagoda at Tanjore. The inscription dates from the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, A.D., and is in the old Tamil language, and in a cha- 
racter bearing great resemblance to the Grantham, Malayalam, and, in 
some letters, to the alphabet of the Gujerati Plates.—A paper by Mr. E. 
Norris was read, containing “introductory remarks to a specimen of an 
Assyrian dictionary.” The author stated that while assisting Sir H. 
Rawlinson in the preparation of Assyrian inscriptions for publication, he 
had got together a very large number of words. These he had arranged 
in the form of a dictionary, intended “to serve, at least, as a repository 
in which Assyrian students may jot down their ditficulties, and find a 

age where they may look for help by collating passages containing the 
words they are investigating.” He proposed to commence at once the 
printing of the whole dictionary, if the specimen given should be thought 
satisfactory. After adverting to the difficulties of the Assyrian syllabary, 
encumbered as it is by monograms, determinatives, polyphones, unpro- 
nounceable proto-Babylonian symbols, and varying orthography, the 
author said he had arranged the words according to the order of the 
Hebrew alphabet, taking no notice of inherent unwritten vowels, or of 
the complementary vowels following them, which serve, at most, only to 
lengthen the syllable. Accad or proto-Babylonian words would be gene- 
rally rendered as if they were Assyrian, and left to take their chance in 
that form; with the exception of a few of frequent occurrence, whose 
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Assyrian equivalents are well known from vocabularies and variant read- 
ings. In conclusion, he mentioned that throughout the work a normal 
character would be used, as near to the older Assyrian forms as the dis- 
posable typographical arrangements would admit.—The reading of the 
paper being concluded, Sir H. Rawlinson said he could bear testimony to 
the great difficulties with which Assyrian lexicography was beset on all 
sides, passing at the same time a high encomium on Mr. Norris for his 
indefatigable zeal in grappling with them; and then gave an account of 
the Accad element, which largely enters into the composition of the 
Assyrian records, and vastly increases the difficulty of deciphering them. 


Syro-Egyptian Society.—Feb. 13.—B. H. Cowper, Esq., in the chair.— 
A communication from Dr. Hyde Clarke respecting the monument of Sesos- 
tris near Smyrna was read, the discussion upon it being postponed. A 
paper “ On the Book of Daniel,” by Samuel Sharpe, Esq., was then read. 
He considered all the promises as written after these events had happened, 
and therefore as so much history; and from those events he endeavoured 
to assign a date to each several portion of the book. Chapter i.—vi. 
contains the life of Daniel from his youth, under Nebuchadnezzar to the 
reign of Cyrus, king of Persia. Chapter vii. forms a second portion, which 
mentions Antiochus Epiphanes, and therefore must be as modern as B.c. 
170; in this portion four great kingdoms are described under the figure 
of animals, which seem meant for Assyria, Babylon, Persia, and Greece, 
unlike the four kingdoms in the former portion, which were Babylon, 
Media, Persia, and Greece. Chapter viii. forms a third portion, which 
again mentions Antiochus Epiphanes, and may be of the same date as 
the second portion. Missing Chapter ix., in Chapters x., xi. xii, we 
have a fourth portion, which again mentions Antiochus Epiphanes, but is 
rather more modern than the last, as it mentions his being recalled from 
his invasion of Egypt, by the tidings that Parthia and Armenia have 
rebelled against him. Chapter ix. is the fifth and most modern portion, 
containing the celebrated prophecy of seventy weeks, or 490 years, which 
begin with the command of Cyrus that the Jews should return home and 
rebuild their temple, and end with the overthrow of their king, Aristobulus, 
the Jewish government being changed from a monarchy to an aristocracy 
in the year B.c. 53, about which time, according to Mr. Sharpe, this 
portion of the Book of Daniel was written. 


Ethnological Society.—Tuesday evening, Feb. 27th, a meeting of the 
Ethnological Society was held in their rooms in St. Martin’s-place— 
Mr. Crawfurd in the chair.—The first paper read was by Colonel Rigby, 
formerly British consul at Zanzibar, on the Somali race, who occupy an 
extensive territory on the north-eastern portion of Africa, between the 
Straits of Babel Mandeb and Cape Guardafui, and extending as far south 
as the equator. These people, though their skins are quite black, differ 
in most respects from the negroes of other parts of Africa. They are a 
pastoral race, and possess large herds of cattle and sheep. They are 
generally tall and well made, their features express much intelligence, and 
are of the Grecian type, with thin lips and aquiline noses, and their hair 
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is very thick and long. They have, indeed, none of the characteristics of 
the usual negro race, whom they affect to despise. The women are tall 
and well formed, and, when young, are very good looking. Though the 
people are Mohamedans the women are not secluded, but are treated as 
the equals of the men. The dress of the men resembles that of the old 
Roman costume. It consists of a white flowing robe wrapt loosely round 
the body, with one end thrown over the left shoulder. They are fond of 
wearing charms and amulets made of silver or amber, Both sexes pay 
great attention to their teeth, and constantly use as a tooth-brush a fibrous 
twig of a tree. They are bigoted Mohamedans, and in addition to the 
usual festivals they observe some that are supposed to be of earlier origin. 
The Somali are divided into various tribes independent of each other. 
Their arms consist of a light spear, a shield of rhinoceros hide, a long 
straight two-edged dagger, and a bow with poisoned arrows. The Somali 
language has no resemblance to the Arabic, but it is remarkable for its 
regular construction, especially as it has no written character. There are 
two genders of nouns, the plural is regularly formed from the singular ; 
the verb has four tenses, and it is always last used in a sentence. Colonel 
Rigby considers the Somali an original, unmixed African race. A short 
discussion took place on the paper, in which Dr. Ronay, Mr. Carter- 
Blake, Mr. Robins, and Mr. Crawfurd, took part. A second paper, by 
Mr. Crawfurd, was then read, “On the origin and progress of written 
language,” with a view to illustrate the characters of the different races 
of men. The first attempts of man towards making a visible record of 
ideas, Mr. Crawfurd observed, must have consisted of pictorial repre- 
sentations of natural objects, as the most obvious and easy method. Of 
this we have examples in its rudest form in the scratching on trees and 
roots of the savages of America, and in a more improved state in the 
pictorial writing of the Aztecs or Mexicans. The imperfect and untract- 
able nature of symbolic writing must, however, have early presented itself 
to most nations, and accordingly two people only have persevered in it, 
and reduced it to a workable system—the ancient Egyptians and the 
Chinese, two wholly different races of man, far away from each other, 
and certainly ignorant of each other’s existence when they adopted that 
clumsy and cumbrous form of writing. Vocal or phonetic writing, Mr. 
Crawfurd said, seems to have been invented as soon as such a state of 
society had been reached as allowed of the existence of a class that had 
leisure for meditation. The party that would soonest enjoy such leisure 
would naturally be that which had the spiritual direction of a people; 
and if we suppose letters to have been the invention of a priesthood, the 
art was in all likelihood at first confined to religious purposes, and came 
in time only to be extended to secular ones. It required, however, a 
considerable advance in civilization before a people could invent or adopt 
phonetic writing, and the absence of such writing among the ruder tribes 
of Hindostan, of the Indo-Chinese countries, and of the Malay and 
Philippine Islands, was adduced as an illustration. Nor had such a 
system of writing ever been invented by any people of America. The 
African negro, who, possessed for ages of corn and cattle, of metals and 
good materials for clothing, has never invented an alphabet. Egyptians, 
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Numidians, Nubians, and Abyssinians, on their own continent, have in- 
vented written language, but never a negro people. We must come, 
therefore, Mr. Crawfurd said, to the conclusion that the negro is an 
exception, arising from a peculiar stolidity. Even in their own country 
it is but rarely that negroes have adopted the letters of strangers; and 
beyond it they have done so only when under some degree of constraint 


. or compulsion. But by far the most remarkable instance of a people 
‘ who have failed to invent either symbolic or phonetic writing is afforded 


by the races of Europe. No race from the Euxine to the Atlantic, or 
from Greece to Seandiaay:a, he said, has ever inveucec en alphabet. It 
may be presumed that this may have ar:sen frem tre fact that no European 
race had reached that point of civilization at which written language is 
invented before the time in which a foreiyn j-konetic writing was presented 
to them and adopted. That written language was the separate and 
independent discovery of many «lifferert nations, seems to be proved by 
the difference in the forms of the characters which represent them, the 
differences in the sounds which the letters represent arising from the 
necessities of the languages for which they were originally framed, and 
often even the disparity of their order or arrangement. Mr. Crawfurd 
adduced numerous illustrations in support of that position, particularly 
among the people of the East, and in conclusion of the paper he observed 
—‘ All the letters of medizval and modern Europe, under whatever 
name or of whatever modification of form, are derived from the Latia 
alphabet. They have no high antiquity to boast of. The forefathers of 
the Montaignes, of the Corneilles, and of the Voltaires, had just begun 
to use the Greek alphabet in the time of Julius Cesar; but the forefathers 
of the Shakspeares and Miltons, of the Bacons and Newtons, whose pos- 
terity was predestined to spread over the best part of America, and the 
whole of Australia and the islands of New Zealand, were at the same 
time as illiterate as are now the negroes of Ashantee, or as were the 
cannibals of New Zealand when Cook first discovered them.” In the 
discussion of the paper, Mr. T. Wright observed that Mr. Crawfurd had 
omitted to notice the Runic alphabet, which was distinct from the Greek 
and Roman, and had been in use in the north of Europe before either the 
Latin or Greek letters had been introduced.—Morning Post, Feb. 28th. 


Antiquaries.—March 8th.—Mr. Octavius Morgan, M.P., in the chair. 
—The Rev. J. Simpson, Local Secretary, exhibited Roman antiquities 
found at Brough, in Westmoreland, and offered some remarks upon them. 
A short paper on the same subject was read, contributed by the Director. 
Mr. Lewin read his paper on the “ Mosque of Omar.” Eminent architects 
who had inspected that building had assigned to it with certainty a 
Roman origin, not earlier than the first year of Diocletian, a.D, 284, nor 
later than the period of Justinian, a.D. 527. They had even gone further, 
and fixed as its actual date some time in the first half of the fourth 
century. So far, Mr. Lewin agreed with them, but he could not follow 
them in the theory that it was erected by Constantine, or that it covered 
the real site of the Holy Sepulchre. The church built by Constantine 
over the Holy Sepulchre was burnt by the Persians, a.p. 615, afterwards 
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rebuilt, and A.D. 1009 rased to the ground by El Hakim. The Mosque 
of Omar therefore could not be the same building. The cave underneath 
the mosque is not in the centre, as it would be if it were the shrine in 
honour of which the whole building was erected, but is quite in the 
south-east corner, and it is pierced by communications leading to a well 
below. Mr. Lewin’s theory was that the Mosque of Omar occupied the 
site of the Temple to Jupiter Capitolinus, founded, according to Dion 
Cassius, by Hadrian, a.D. 135, and that it was the actual building erected 
and dedicated to the same object by Maximin. It did not occupy the 
site of the Temple of Jerusalem, ‘but was. somtewhat ic the north of it. 
Maximin was one’ of ‘the’ Casars,, and the -distzict »aotted to him was 
Syria and Egypt, over which he ultimately took the title of Emperor. 
His reign lasted from a.p. 895--843, and comes within the very period 
fixed by the architects for.the building. in question. It was marked by a 
systematic attempt to re-establish Paganism, and he erected or rebuilt a 
temple in every city in his dominions. .« That the Mosque of Omar is the 
temple erected by him to his patroti, Jupiter, in Jerusalem, is confirmed 
by the close affinity it bears to the temple of Jupiter in the palace of 
Diocletian, at Spalatro, built rather before a.p. 300, and now a Christian 
cathedral. Both are octagonal; the order of architecture in both is 
Corinthian; both have a crypt underneath, and are approached by a 
golden gate. In one respect they differ: the temple at Spalatro is sur- 
rounded by a colonnade; that at Jerusalem is enclosed with an outer 
~ wall. Vitruvius lays down a rule that across temples of this latter 
construction there should be a tribune of one-third the diameter; this 
exists in the Mosque of Omar, of the precise dimension, and explains the 
fact of the elevated piece of rock being suffered to remain in the centre. 
Mr. Lewin was not of opinion that the mosque had ever been used as a 
Christian church. The Itinerary of the Bordeaux Pilgrim, who was a 
contemporary of Constantine, mentions the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
as just built, but used no such expression in reference to the building in 
question. A visitor made some remarks in confirmation of Mr. Lewin’s 
views, and Mr. Black mentioned that he had personally investigated the 
dimensions of the Mosque of Omar, and found them, in every respect, 
true Roman measurements of the time of Hadrian. 


A meeting of the Palegtine Exploration Committee is called for 
Thursday, June 28th, to receive Capt. Wilson’s report of his recent 
visit to Syria. . The meeting, which was to be held in the Asiatic 
Society’s rooms, was to determine on the future course of the exploring 
party. 


The Atheneum says, “ We hear from Smyrna (through Dr. Hyde 
Clarke) that Mr. Spiegelthal has made a curious discovery with respect 
to the great Syro-Assyrian monument called the pseudo-Sesostris. 
He has found on the margin of the brook, at Nympheum, a little lower 
down the stream, a re epetition of the colossal rock-cut sculpture, with 
the bow, lance, ete, *faceris road to be much disfigured.” 











